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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

T he caJl for the revUion of this first series has foUowcct 
soon after that of th^ second %^olumc. As T said irt my 
note to the Third Ediiion of the second scdcs, linding 
myself deprived hy deaih of my husband's collaboration, I 
have endeavoured lo carry through a carcitjl and thorough 
revision on the lines which my knowledge of himself and 
his w^ork tnables me to gaugie that he would tdmsdf have 
adopcech very much in the same way as the overhaul of 
the second series was carried out. I hope now that it will be 
found that there is a fairly close uniformity of style in ah 
four volumes of ihe sciics^ 

The main lines of the work temala unchanged, but as this 
was the first volume wfiich we undertook together^ J have 
thought it advantageous to try to humanise to some extent 
the tftatmtnti condensing or clinumting some oi the more 
strictly historical cir arthitccmr^I passages, and trying to 
incorporate a fuller treatment of everyday tilings and ol the 
life and work of the pe<jple who made and used them. 

The additions to the text are by no means inconsiderable, 
but a careful re-setting ha$ enubled u$ to keep the compact 
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preface to the THlftri EDITION ' 

form of the work. As ia the case of the second volume, the 
iLlu^tratioris have also been revised with some thofoaghntas. 
A few have been elumiiated,hut with the publishers* co-opem* 
tion I have added a number of half-tone and colour plates. 

1 can onlv hope that the volume will be found uschi] and 
helpful to tho^ titeks which have so kkdly appreciated it 
in the past, and if it is held that its value and interest arc 
enbanjc^, I shall be more than repaid. 

LONDONp 1^)9 M. Ql 
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!NTRODUCT[ON 

TO THE FIRST EDITION 


T his H a. History of Everyday ITiing^ in Eiigland, from 
the tinvc of tkt Norman Conquest in io 6 & down lo the 
end of the eighteenth century, *rid it lias been writttin for 
boys and girh of puhlk-school age. It an account of the 
work of the people^ rather than of the politics which gmtlcd 
chcniH 

Now as to why it has been done. In the ftrst pbee, cmything 
which hdpi CO give us a picrure of bygone times must make 
the history of the period p^oxc interesting, and we cannoc have 
a picture without a background to st. It is only fair to our 
characters in history that we set our stage for them as well 
as we can; provide them w'itb Lhe proper costumes and 
setting; give them adequate background^ against which they 
can strut and play their part, and make their bow to us 
before they go. 

By adcqimte background we do not mean just the p;Vtwai 
intetest of any setting; we wane as well to know how they 
passed their time; the kind of work they did, the things they 
used. 

So a stu<ly of Everyday Things will help us to understand 
better the life of a period. An inierescing example may be 
given I l"he ancient Egyptians believed that i jnaix’s spirit 
returned to Iiis tHxly after death, and for this reason they 
mum mi bed their dead. They also bellevxd that his fututc 
esdstciicc was much the same as the one be liad lived on 
earth, only that he w-as happier; but he sdll wanted bis 
belongings. So when they buned a man they buried with 
him little models of all the things he had used on earth, and 
which they thought he would again need in his future 
existence. These have all been preserved in the dry dimate 
of Egypt, so that now, when we find a mummy, we discover 
as all these mtjdds or pictures, which enable us to form 
an idea of the life that w'as led thcrct tluee to four thousand 
ycats before the birth of Christ, This pmcricc has enabled 
us to know much more about the ancient Egyptians than we 
do of many other peoples who have lived far mote recently, 
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In our own country wc stii] have the actual everyday things 
of life; somecinres mined, someUmes much 

altered that h is a little dirFicuU to ujidcrstand what they were 
like oiigitially. flut by taking a fragment hercT. and another 
there, it ts possible lo pLecc together the whole, and this h 
what we have had to do. 

So far as we have beeti able, we hare drawn the same 
everyday things in each century; Costume, Ships, Castles^ 
Mouses^ Halls, Monasteries* GartSp, Games, Omamenrs* and 
so forth* so that a series of paralldb can be drawn between the 
centuries ^ and at the begitming of each chapter a Chart is 
given which lints up the wotk done with the people who 
did it. 

It has always seemed escraordinaiy to the writers that boys 
and girls in England grow tip without being taught very 
much about the surroundings of history. School books arc, 
of course^ Ulustiatcd^ and here and thenc an enthusiasdi: 
nmter win take up architecture perhaps as a side line, but, 
geneiially speaking, boys :and girls leave school withour even 
knowing the name? of the atylcs* Think of the exdiemtni 
then* would be if the end of Jcrnlin of Bmkelond^s Chronicle 
were ever found; yet we neglecf the remains of Benedictine 
hlonastcries all over the country, as not having any cducab'onal 
value at ad. We avail ourselves of Matthew Paris' history, 
but w^c ace nor interested in his home at Sr. Albans^ 

Then there is the constructional side of aU the crafts. Work 
developed in a wonderful way when it was a living art, done 
joyfully by men and women wnth their hands and a few 
simple tools* 

In the medi^va! period the arts and crafts were much more 
repfcscntative of the whole community than they are now. 
The craftsman learnt not only the practical details of his 
track, the Way to use hk tools, and to select male rials* but 
was taughr as well to design hk work; nnd all his fellows did 
the wmc, working together on much ihe. same lines—all 
interested in doing good work, and in trying to find better 
methods and designs. All this accumuiated knowledge was 
handed down from genefarion to gcncraiion, and formed 
what we call ttaclirion, and it resulted m the w^ork being 
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extiaordinctoly truthful. The nma in the fourteenth century 
was not content to copy the work done in the ihirteenth^ 
bat with all his fellonrs was trying to improve on it: so 
if we have sufficient knowledge, we can recognise the details, 
and say ibis place must have been built it such a date. 

Gothic architecture was like a strong tree, d«ply rooted 
in the past, alurays growing, and when the Renaissance came 
in the siitccnth century, much the same thing happened; 
the craftsmen gradually accepted the new tradition and carried 
it on, and eo it continued until the end of the eighteenth 
century. Then the introduction of machinery had a very 
disturbing effect, because ejuite suddenly men found that it 
was possible to pitxlucc cnomioui qusnriries of things. The 
maeWne is only adapted to i^tition work, so instead of 
many men w'orking and designing together, it gradually 
resolved itself into one man designing, and all the others 
being put to looking after the machines, with the result that 
the quality of things has become very poor. There must lx 
something in this, or you would not find that collectors will 
give almost any money for old furniture and silver, and 
hardly anything at all for the secondhand machine-made 
imitations. This is rather a terrible state of affairs, because 
we have so few people designing and creating, and so many 
machine-tenders, that as we cannot produce a sufficient 
stream of energy to develop a tradition of our own. we fall 
back on copying, and talk about "Elizabethan houses, and, 
worse than all. we budd sham Gothic churches. Now all 
this may not seem of very much consequence to boys ^d 
girts, but in reality it is. The Great War has meant terrible 
dcstrucrion, and will inevitably be followed by a period of 
construction. There Is a new spirit abroad; we all want lo 
make the world a better place to live in, with wider opportum- 
ties and greater considetarion for good dtirens. Cottages ate 
Wanted for the countryside, Otir towns have to be made 
dean and tidy, without raw ends as now, dedicated to tin 
cans and nibbith heaps; good healthy houses which can 
be made into homes must take the place of the slums, and 
fine schools and public buildings will show that we ve 
gained in civic spirit. People will demand a wdl-ordcted 
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existence in whida they can do useful and mtercscing work^ 
not necessarily just fur themselves^ but jnrJuding some service 
for others* 

To the boys and gitk who w in out public schools to-day 
will be given oppofiunities which no ocher generation has 
ever had, and it U of the greatest importance at the moment 
that they should be trained to do useful work smd learn to 
use their hjinds. Before they can become actual construccors.^ 
and craftsmen, able and deserving to carry on the work of 
the worlds they muse obtain a good store of knowledge—lay 
hold of tradition^ so that they can bencht by what has been 
done—know that in one direction progress ran be made, 
and that in another it will be arrested- then the coming 
generation may be able to combine the wonderful appreciation 
for the uses and beauty of material ’which the old craftsmen 
possessed^ with the opponuoities for production which die 
modern mathinc gives» and so lead to a new eta of beautiful 
everyday dungs. 

If our book helps a little in this dirccuon then we shall be 
wdl repaid for our trouble. 

We must apologise for having attempted so much and 
achieved so little. There is a shoctage of paper^ and it i$ not 
fair at the moment CO write long books^ and we do not think 
we have sulHcient knowledge to do so c\-cn if the canditions 
were favourable. The book then must be taken a$ an outline 
sketch only, and k is hoped that it wiH be found sufEcicmly 
entertaining to stimukte the interest of its reader^, and sei 
them to work in the same direcdon. Taking costume as 
an ciumplc, the coloured plates have been ckawn to show 
figures as nearly typical as possthlc of the beginning, middle 
and end of each century* Boys and gicls having the btoad 
outline of the development of dress fixed in their minds can, 
by examining monuments, piefufts^ and brasses in churches, 
fill jn the gaps themselves, and will find great pleasure, if 
they are at all interested, in notidog local variacions and 
fashions* Armour is another delightful subject which has 
been no more than touched on, and hctaldr)- liad (o be left 
out altogedicri. We should have liked to say far more about 
the Normans, their marvelious activities^ thek work and 
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travels. Here, Rgain, is an interesting subject for independent 
research of our owiu 

Much more might have been said in detail about pottery, 
jewellery, ships, and all the hundred and one things which 
were us^ in olden times, but so £ir as is possible see have 
endeavoured to show these as part of a whole in the pictures, 
and think that it is better so. But this, again, is a point which 
our icadcTs can settle for themselves; the)' can tackle the 
detail of the subject tirsi. and work up to Us wider imetest 
a/tet; or, taking our book as a general sketch, select details 
which attract them for independent study. great thing 
is the broad range of life interests in bygone times. 

So many people have made kindly suggestions that it is 
a iiitlc difficult to acknowledge suitably our obligations, hut 
we should like to esptess out indebtedness ro Mr. H, W. 
Burrows, for the loan of careful measured drawings of an 
old Esses mill, from which the illustrarion of the Fifteenth- 
Century Windmill was made; to Mr. Cecil C. Brew-cr, foe 
the loan of drawings of Castle Hedingham; and to Mr. H, 
F, T, Cooper, for the use of a very interesting cl^rt showing 
the relation of the Arts to History, from which we have 
gained much usehil infortnation. We ate as well greatly 
indebted to Miss Irene J. Churchill, for the loan of many 
books and kindly help. W’c desire to make special mention of 
the assistance we have received from Mr, JR. Morton J^ance 
with our Ship Drawings, which, as a result ot his great 
knowledge and kindly cfiticism, look a little more like the 
real thing than they did originally. We give a list of books 
which Our readers ace recommended to consult if they want 
fuller information on any particular subject, and from which 
we ourselves have gained much help, 
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Fic^ i.-—A Moupizd Kurimi] Knii^bt 
ifap. Richard n Knisln, t*mp, ¥i+ fjg* ig^ 

CHAPTER I 
TO'ELFTH CENTURY 

O UR ciciiciny op£ii5 thirtyToiir year? pitcr the Lindittg of 
WUliAin the CoBqueror and the Ha trie of Hastinga. The 
Nomiap Coflquc5t wm, of contse^ an event of [remcDdous 
^ignihcAncc for England and her people. It not ody meant 
a new sec of but another organisation, of society and 

another language for the governing class. 

Salons were primarily a folk of the country, and they had 
never cared to in big towns. \X e realise now that they had 
a well-defined, if primitive system of building dmrehes^ and 
we can sdmirc their fine illuminated xVtSS* and other aspects 
of their art^ hut they were not knit together by the fimi 
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organisAtion of the feudal system, which enabled the Kommis 
to hsve 4t theif disposal i traJued fighdng army which tlie 
pastoral Sasotss were unable to withstand. 

Theft is pteserved at Baycuip in Normandy, that woudcfful 
piece of needlework called the '^Bayeux tapestry*” which gives 
us the beat picture of the dme and shoivs us the kind of ships 
William came over in, the type of castles he built, the dothes 
and artuour his soldiers wore (PL r)* It is very decorative 
ami beautifulp and valuable for all these details of everyday 
things. Tbtre is a large copy in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington, which b quire a place to sec 
in tlie holidays^ 

William the Conqueror was himself a great man* abb as a 
statesman as well as cEcellcnt as a soldier, and though he 
could be extremely ruthless, as when he laid waste the northern 
provinces, he sought to organise and settle the country w'hich 
he had invaded and conquered- 

The Domesday Book is a renmrkabk record of the count ly 
and its resources in loS^^and throughour our ccntiuy'there 
was a great wave of church-building which covered the 
country with buildings great and small Id a wcll-inarked and 
beauti^ atyk of llomancsquc: many himdrctis of these 
buildings remain for us to study and admire. As we shall see, 
there was a very groat activity in casric-building, ^d some 
of these mighry structures^ such as Roches?ex and Hedingbam, 
have survived the eight centuries since tlieir erection. 

Great men accompanied William the Couquefot or came 
to join him later at his request, such as. Lanfranc, who became 
Arclihishop of Canterbury, and the country was organised 
ecclesiastically and many monasteries were budi. 

The iirmer hold of the feudal system meant that every 
overlord and every landowner was respansibb for ptodudng 
when required his appropriate number of ^ghting men lor 
the king^s service. One effect of the feudal system tm the 
country folk was that many of those who ftnued the lands 
were classed as vilkins, ufhosc status w'as that of aerfs, but 
though they were bound to their overlord, they had certain 
rights. In addition were ihc fiecmim of the dtiei, who 
gradually increased theix rights and iollucnce, usually at the 
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(iOST*C<3NQUEST CONDITIONS 


liTH CeNTURT 


of protracted ^ttugglc$ with thdr oVEfJotd oe bishop or 
Abbot. 

Oric cflccr of the Norman Conquest wos that, after i bp^e 
of some centuries, our isknd was once more brought into 
dose and direct connection with the continent of Europe* 
and became part of a greae and powerhji country. Travel 
between England and the conuneiit was^ among the rulersi 
probably mom frequent than in many later centuries. The 
CrusadeSjOf course^ mc^t a great deal of coming and going, 

During the coiit^ of the twelfth century conditions in 
England were frequently dcspciarely unsettled, but we can 
think that, in spite of tids* the every-day folk went on with 
their work and did thdr b«t to till the land and to make 
things comfortable for themselves and their children, With the 
very rudimentary means of cornmunication the effects of strife 
were localised, and barons might be waging a fierce struggle 
round a castle while a few miles away people mJghi be going 
on w*ith their ordinary Uves unaffected. Each hamlet and manor 
had largely to work as a self-conmiucd and self-supplying unit. 

We jmy as well try to get an idea of what the Normans 
looked like, and PI. t is drawn from details in the Bayeux 
tapestry and other sources. 

Starting on the left-hand side of ihc pictufc, the first figure 
is 3 Norman knight; on his head he has a conical iron helmet 
with the noje-picce which is very charactcrbtk of this period. 
His coat of mail was called a and was made of Icaiher, 

or a rough,titeong linen, on which were sew'n flat rings of iron, 
Ie was slit at rhe bottom to be more comfortable on horseback. 
Under the hauberk was worn a long tunic of linen, or wool^ 
with sleeves to the wrist. The legs were covered with thick 
stockings»ot trousers with feet, called and these were 

not knitted^ but made of clcjth^ and cioss-gartcxcd with leachcr 
thongs. The shield was of metal, rcacliiug as high as a man^s 
shoulder, with a rounded top and pointed towards the base- 

The rccond figure is a Norman noble* lie has an under- 
tunic of fine linen, or wool, over which he wears an over-iuruc 
without sleeves, open at the sidcs^ and fastened round the 
waist with a belt. His cloak h secured at the shoulder by 
being drawn through a ring brooch* and knotted, fie wears 
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chflosscs, and Ic^thet sho^s Utc the knight. The Nonmns 
cat ihcir halt shore and u'cee cJcaD-shavca^ and some also 
shaved the backs of their heads. 

The lady has her hair done in two long plaitSp^ and her head 
is ejovered wish a small round veil, held in pUix by a metal 
circlets Her undcr-tonJi;: is of wool, or linen, like that of a 
nuuip with sleeves to the wrist h The bliaai^ or over-tunic^ fitted 
closely to the hip, from which it flowed out freely; it was 
iaced at the sides, and cut low at the neck to show the garment 
beneath. She wears a jewdkd bclcj passed twice round the 
wRi&Tf and koorred in front. Her cloak U semidtcular in shape, 
and fastened access the front with a cotd» 

The fourth figure is of a man-at-arms. He wears a hauberk 
made of thick linen, or featber, covered with bands of leather 
fastened with metal studs, and imdctneath this was an under- 
tunic^ The helmet is carried under the arm, and it will he 
noticed that the hauberk has a hood with a leather cap-piece 
covering the head, to make the helmet more comforcablc. 
He carries a lance and pennon. His chausses ate cto^s- 
gartered, and the shoes arc of leathern 
The fifth figure has a hauberk made of overlapping pieces 
of thin metal sewn on to Eeathec, or some thick mAterial,— 
his cloak is the same type as that of the noble, and riiesc were 
only worn by the beiEernriass people; 

The figure on the right-hand side of the picture is a bowman, 
who wears a soft felt cap of any colour except yellow. This 
colout was worn only by the Jews* His sEulf tunic is fastened 
at the waist by a belt of folded nmtcrial, and his knickciS 
very wide, and made to unfasten down the side scams, 
'Vhe colours worn during the Nornmn period were, as shown, 
reiihcr dull in tone, and not nearly so gay as they were later on. 

It wtU be noticed that the knight and man-ai-arms both 
wear spurs, and were therefore horse-soidiets* William 
depended largely on his cavalry* 'rhe Baycuj; tapestry shows 
boat-loads of horses coming across the G^ajmeh 

The old method of lighting had been face to face, with a 
’wall of shields, over ’which the soldiers hacked at one another. 
William employed archers, but the Saxons stood firm. The 
Normans pretended flighty which tempted Harold to Ipteak 
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A V]K1?^G SHIP MASTERPIECE CENTURY 

his linc^ and this dcae^ WiUiiani^s mounrcd knights rcKjc 
through the gaps anti threw Harold's atmy Into ooahjston. 
The Bayeux tapestry shows the Nerman mounted knight and 
bowman opposed to the Anglo-Saxon with tw-ohandled axe. 

From the Bayeux tapwtn', again» we find out what 
WilUam^s e^hips were like. This taptsiry is supposed to have 
been w'orked b)' Queen Matilda and her ladies,, and they must 
have been wonderfully observant^ because in this one detail of 
ships we cati find out how they were launched, and sailed, 
and many other things about them. At Oslo, Norway, there 
is an actual old ship which was discovered in iSto near 
SaodcfjoftL She dates in all piobahility from about a*d. goo^ 
and is intensely interesting as sho’wing exactly what the boats 
of the Norse pirates were like. The boat was found buried 
10 a mound, iS feet ^bove sea-level, with her prow pointing 
seaward, and must have been used as the burial-place of a 
Viking. The length over all is 73 feet 4 mches; beam, 16^ 
feetj depth amidships, 6 ftet^ her gunwale above w'atcr, 
1 feet II inches amidships, but 6 feet G inches at bow^ and 
stem. She is beautifuliy modelled under wrater, and i$ really 
more scientifically designed than some of the ships of later 
periods. A model was made at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and sailed across the Atlantic ^ so they were sea- 
w'onhy boats. They were dinker^bullt—that is, of pianks 
overlapping at the edges. The bc>at at Oslo is known a^ the 
Gokstad ship, and there is a mode! of her in the Science 
Museum at South Kensington. See Fig* 44 in Etnydi^ Ufi 
ia T/wrr, Betw'cen this model and the beautiful 

coloured figures of the Bayeux tapestry we can get a very 
fair idea of whai William's ships looked Ukc, (Fig* 5.) 

From their Norse ancestors the Normans inherited the art 
of scanmnship. The long, open boats liad one must and square 
sail, and progress was assisted by oars when necessary* Shields 
were hung along the side*, and served « a proitcrion to the 
towers* The boat was steered by a large oar, secured in a 
loop of rope on the right $lde; hence starboard, which is 
the right side, comes from the fact that ihc steer-board. Of 
oar, was there. The end of the steering oar could be pulled 
up by a rope to avoid damage when grounding on a beach* 
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NoEmaJ^ Ship (based %>n llic BuyifiiK 
TIUnwitlK^cittw Sbipi FTjj. ^5, Foiinccnfb'Cbntiifj Sltlp, E75.75, 
FjlTO^lh-Cmniiy Sh^, Fig*, I tl. 11 it 


Thfte weze not any cabins, but a tent was sttetched across 
at nrght, or during bad weather. The rowing benches were 
at the aitJea, with a centre gangway. 

Having found out what the Normans did before they 
invaded England, what they looked like, and the boats tb^ 
came In, we want to sec, next, how they went to work when 
they had competed the country. 

W^atn,oQly a few months after the Battle of Hastings, had 
gone back to Normandy, leaving his half-brother Odo, 
Bishop of Baycuz, and his minisief, William Fitz-Osbern, to 
take charge of a^ks. It was this Odo who later enospired 
against William, and being attested v^s kept a prisoner until 
his brother’s death. 

The coiuitiy was appaicndy peaceful, but, tciih the Con- 
rjuctot away, risings broke out, and it was not until 1068 rhat 
It was really subdued. The most important outbreak was at 
York, where 5,000 N’otmans were staughtcKd and $wdri, 
the King of Denmark, came to the assistance of the rebels. 
William bought off the Danes, and then proceeded to take 
terrible vengeance on the Saxons, and destroyed the whole 
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coumry^idc, i-te met with the most dcierminctl icsJstance in 
the Fen countf)’ «round Ely, and boys shoiiU read Kingslq'^s 
Htrr»w<i lit W'akt, which contains a ^Icndid description of 
the Saxons* last tight. 

It was to hold The country in check; that William started 
building castles. The Tower of London, Colcliester in 
and the keeps of Chepstow, Pevensey, and possibly Bramber, 
date from about this time, and were built in stone. One can 
imagine the consternation of tbc Ssxons as these gloomy piles 
of masoQrt' began to rise, so forbidding and unlike anything 
they had been used to. Later on we discuss wooden castles. 

It must always be remembered that the castle was sup¬ 
posed to belong to rhe king, and was erected only with his 
pennission. William’s early expeiien<%$ with hb barons in 
Normandy made him anxious not to allow rhcni to become 
too powerful in England, One »}f the conditions which led 
to the anarchy of Stephen*$ reign was the too easy permission 
given to build many new castles. 

Before a description of the Norman castle is given, it may 
be as well to give a few notes on the many varying types of 
fortihcaiions which preceded it. 

To End the beginning, wc shall have to go right back to 
the New Stone Age. IK’hcn men began to keep flocks a«id 
herds, they needed places where they could be secure from 
wolves, and the raids of neighbouring tribes, so we find the 
Hill Camps tvhich they constructed on the Chalk Downs. 

In the Bronac and Early Iron Ages, these were developed 
into wonderful strongholds, like Maiden Castle, near the 
Wessex Oorehestet. 

At the end of the Early Iron Age, men had retreated to 
the swamps around GlasiorihuTy, where they built a f ak e 
Village, and made themselves feel secure behind a palisaded 
fence surrounded by w-atcr. W^c deal with the development 
of fortificarton up to this time in our book on' the New 
Stone. Bronze, and Early Iron Ages, which is Vol, J1 of 
the "Everyday Idfc" Series. In Vol. ID we show how the 
Romans, between a.d, 4j and 410, planned their cities, and 
stations, and walled them for defence, and how they built a 
Great Wall across the North of England to keep out the Piets. 
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7HfL A%r OF FOfCTl FlCATttlS^ 

W'hca ihc AnglO'SaJtJDAs arrived in 445^ tlicy were conteot 
m sitck thdc Romino-Brirish dtk^* and built thdr own halU 
in rhe open c^Jtmrry^ where they’ could iMm. Thdr idea of 
foitificnijon did noi consist of much more than a ditch and 
banit, with a palisaded fence on the top of the bink. 

The later Vikings always liked to have water somewhere 
near thtm, so we find that their five strongholds, or burgs, 
were Lincohi on the River Wtiham, Stamford on the Welland, 
Ijriccstcf on the Soar, Derby on the Derwent, and Notting¬ 
ham on the Trent* 

Now'^ wc come to Norman Times, On page 7 wc noted that 
William, at an early date, started building stone castles. He 
was tar^iar with the Qiat^ti d*Arques, near Dieppe, in 
Normandy, whidt was built by GuiUaume d^Arques, in *040, 
and has a stone keep, curtain wjdb, and gatehouse, and is 
altogether a wonderful piece of military architecture. It w*as 
here, a$ a trsuli of a quarrel^ that William besieged Guillaume 
d^Arques, who was his uncle, and mosi certainly he was not 
the man to see Chitesu d’Arques, and then build wooden 
castles, like those shown on the Bayeux tapestry* tatcept for 
some very definite reason^ Tlvc mason, of couoe* was that the 
timber castle could be erected very quickly, so as William 
penetrated the country* he could easily throw one up, and 
leave a garrison in it to hold the inhabicants of ihc countryside 
m check, until it w^as detertnmed if the posiEicn wiis one in 
which a moie permanent building would he required* 

We tre told that Gillum actually brought over with him 
from Normandy the timbers to make a fort, and these were 
all fnuned and fitted together beforehand, and the pins to 
fii them were packed in barrels. 

These forts were built on the top of a high mound* or 
mount* so that the sentries could keep watch over a wider 
area. At the foot 0/ the mount was a large enclosed yard* or 
bailey* where the garrison coukt keep their stores, with stabJes 
for the horses and cattle, and so on^ This b the motte and 
bailey ty^pe of the Bayeui lapesiry, and we give a reconstruc¬ 
tion of it in I'ig* Gfi of VoL IV of the **Everyday Lifo^* 
Scries. Sec also Mr. Braun^s Engjlish Cdstlf^ 

In the shell type which followed, as at Berkhanisted, Lewes^ 
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THE CASTLE 


And Anindclp ibc liitibcf fort oa the raouni was replaced hy 
a stone buildings with sEonc walls to the bailey imtead of the 
palisaded fence^ which type we show in Fig^ fij* Vol* IV 
*^T«yday life'* Scries. 

We caj:t now pass to a considetatioD of a topical twcLfth- 
oentury cattle, and we have selected Castle Hediogfaam In 
Efisex^ This was buiit about 1130^ and it closely resembles 
Rochester Casde erected about the same time- Fig, 4 gives 
some idea of what tledingtiam looked like ortginaily^ Tile 
castie stands on the edge of a hill, to the north-east of the 
village, which was cut^ ot scarped, to give the earthworks 
their shape. Tlic old militsTy architects were great Imids at 
selecting sites for their castles which tvould render them 
dominating without too much labour having to be expended, 
They did not raise an artMdal mount if they could find a 
suitable hill^ 

The entiance to the Outer Bailey at f [edingham seems to 
have been on the south side. Here tliere was a gate-house 
with its drawbridge and passage through. On either side were 
little chambers for the guard ^d a staircase which led up 
to fl room ovtt the gate, from which the portculliE was 
worked- This was arranged so that it could be wound up or 
let dowTt, and the gateway below could be defended by bow¬ 
men shooting through the embrasures of the batiJcmcnts on 
the walls. In addition to the poncuhis, ihcrc were acfong oak 
doors to the emranee gateway- The gatehouse led dicectiy into 
the bailey^ Here were the smhies and granary, the barracks for 
the soldietEp and all the many other workshops that must have 
been nccessan^ It must always be remembered that there 
were no shops just round iht comer, so if aims needed 
Tnending^ or making, all had to be done within the castle 
Wialb. In all, including squirenl, pflges^ seTvant$^and garrison 
these must have housed a considerable nunibcr of 

people- The bailey was surrounded by stone walla, called 
curtain walls, with si ditch outside, and these were probably 
flanked hy projeciitig towers, which enabled the defenders K> 
shoot along the outside of the wall, and so keep off the 
besiegens. 

From the Outer Bailey we pass to the Inner Bailey, on 
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THE KEEF AT HEEHSCHAM 


the mouGt, a ditch spanned hf ^ bfidgc, with aaotttcr 

drawbridge before a second gaieway, Tbc [cincr Bailey wa^ 
circled by walls with a ditch and bank outside. On the far 
side of the ditch they planted a W'oeden pdisade, so that the 
enemy had to climb up the hill to dir ca^tlc^ thca over the 
palisade, and so down into the ditch^ only to find that thetr 
wa£ stilt the castle wall Co scale. 

Very little is known of what the curtain walls and bailey 
of a twelfith<enfury castle looked like,^ because, chough many 
of the keeps and gatehouses lemain^ the wralls have geneeaJly 
been altered many times since to bring them up to dace with 
the military science of diderent periods, or they have been 
pulled down for the sake of the stone. 

Parts of twelfth-century wails remaining at Bcikhamsted 
show that there were scmicircubr bastions projecting a& 
show^n in Fig« 4« 

Fig s* show^s the outside of the keep which is the especial 
glory of Hedingham. The walls, from to to ta fccc thick, 
were built of flint concrete, faced with fine Bamack stone, 
and they rise up sheer, like grey cliifs^ without a moulding ot 
omamenT to br^k the surface. Very modern architects say 
chat good atchiLcccure should be functional; that it should be 
designed on the same lines as a dynamo or aeroplane, to do 
its and if it fulfils this function properly^ then it w ill be 
a fine thing. On this line Hcdlngham is as modem as any 
functional building now being built, in FeancE or Holland, 
Sweden or Germany, We think it is a better example of the 
use of concrete than many a modem building. ConcrcEe is 
really a rather beastly building materia), and depends for its 
form on the mould into w^bich it is cast. This Is oiled shutter¬ 
ing, and IE made by ilic cajpenter, and it i$ very costly. At 
Hedingham the Barnack stone facing (and stone and marble 
arc the noblest building matcmls) takes the place of the 
shuttering and keeps the humble conctete In its proper place^ 

The only entrance to the keep was the one $howm in the 
front of [be forebuilding, and only foundatjons of this remain 
at Hedingham* The forebuilding at Castle Rising in Norfolk 
is in a tine state of preservaiton, and shows that it was built 
to cover in a staicca^ leading up to an outer vestibule. From 


PLAN OF A NOStUAK KEEP 


liTH Ce?JTUET 


thiSr at Hc^ghAm, one mmed to the nght^ aad entcteij the 
keep ptoper thtotigh another door prorected by s porrcullis, 
on what wc sfiotdd now cail the first floor. The gtoiunl floor 
onder was reached by going down the circukc staiccmse 
inside the keep. 

It might be as well to refer now to the plan^ Fig. 6. 
This shows the greiit hall on the second floor, but all 
the floors were 
very much the 
same. A large 
central rt>om is 
lighted by win¬ 
dows recessed in 
the wall (see Fig. 

7), These increase 
in width the higher 
up they axe^ be¬ 
cause there was less 
danger of them 
being used by 
b^iegers. In the 
thickness of the 
walls are small 
chambers at 
The rooms on the 

first, second, and Fks. Plan cpI the Keep at K(!ding:him 

third floors have 

fiiepLaces. The gardfrob^i^ ot lavatories^ were placed in the 
angle opposite the stairs, and ii should be noted that they arc 
cut off by a lobby ventilated by a window. The mcdiapval 
garJmbf was just a shaft in the thickness of the wall, and 
mmt have been rather noisome. 

The ground floor was probihty used as a storehouse^ and 
the wall chambers as dungeons. The first* ot cntFance floor, 
was a guard-room. The great ball over was the gcneml living- 
place, and the floor above may have been the bowet for the 
women. The well of the cwtle was in the keep* so that the 
garrison could be sure of w^tcr in a siege. 

The staircase was in one of the angles* and Led up to a 
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square tower opening on to ilic baiiJcments. with similar 
tow'crs at the other three angles of the ca$rle. Here the guard 
^ sen^.go, 75 feet above the Jevd of the top of the mourn. 
Thus they could see a long way over the trees, and prevent 
sntpnse by the enemy. 

Fig. 7 shows the lAtetior of the great lialJ. In the averase 
keep, Lite the one we have drawn, this was a room about 
35 feet long by j I feet wide, but in die larger castles, like 
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TKTERf^f>R ARR AKCEMEN'tS CEHTltiltV 

the Tower of London^ there are rooms 55 feet long by 
40 feet wide. 

The cjitrance ro one of rhe little cooms, which are shown 
on the plan at A, A, can be seen in the drawing of the great 
liaih jost above the two hoands bdd by the huntsman. The 
little rooms did not always have separate windows ^ and in 
this case the only means of light and vendkdon was the 
opening at the entrance^ prob^ly cavered at night with a 
leather ciirtain. These rooms were used for the bedchambers 
of ihe ptindpaJ members of the family^ the serving-men 
sleeping in the rushes on the floor of the halL J p the daytiine 
people lived much more together than they do nowadays, and 
if we could be transported back to the iwelftb century it 
would seetn alJ noise and lack of privacy. 

This drawing serves to illustrate the drst great difliculty 
which the Normans and other early builders liad to contend 
w'ith: bow to roof over a large space. At each side of the 
fireplace arc recesses in the thiciness of the wall with 3 
window at the cckd, and it will be noticed that they have a 
top to them like a small railway tunnel; there is a semi' or 
Iialf-citcular arch in ftoni, and the line of this is carried 
through; this is w^har is known as a birreJ vaultp and it was 
the earliest method of roofing in stone. The stones of the 
arch in front arc wcdge-sliapcd and so cannot fall ouc^ and 
ace known as and a battel vault Is like many arches 

placed one behind the other. It is worth while to undet^tand 
this^ because later on the builders found that by imking one 
vault cut across another all sons of beautiful edeers could be 
obtained; so rhe fan vaulting of Henry the Scvcnth*s Oiapcl 
at Westminster Abbey (t^g- is a development of our 
barrel vault. 

The Normans could build a vault across a small space, but 
did not know how to do h over a large room, so we find In 
this great hall just what wt do in most Norman cathedrals. 
In the former, the little rooms arc vaulted La fiione, but the 
hall has a beamed edliog. In tbc latter^ the side aisles are 
vaulted and the nave has a timber roof. 

Now let us see what was the difficulty which cemfrouttd 
the Norman builders of this great hall* its siac being feet 
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long by jt ftct wide* Their perhaps, wsts to throw 

beams across the narrowest way, the width, but this would 
have mesnt that these bcam$ would have liad to be at least 
54 feet long, to give a beating on tlie walk at each end^ There 
were plenty of forests in the twell'th centtitv, but there were 
DOE any steam-saws^ and ail beams and boan^ and planks had 
to be ent out of the ireci by hand^ and It was a long and 
libodous business; so w^e find that the old builders econo¬ 
mised in the use of timber. What they did in the case of thi^ 
hall was to buUd rhe very bcauiifbl ardi across the width* and 
this enabled them to place the beams over longways to the 
hall, and these did not need to be Jongec than about so feet* 
because one end rested on the main w^all and the other on the 
arch. These would be easy to obtain. Across them came the 
smaller joists of the floor above* 

So the acch was put in because jt was a constructional 
necessity^ and white thej^ were doing Jt the old butldefis m^e 
it beautiful: whieh^ If you come to think about is not at 
dl a bad rule. From our point of view this little problem 
k worth consideration* because as we jog along through 
the Centuries we shall alway s be running up against ir, of 
similar ones which have been overcome^ and ^ways Id a 
pleasant way* 

The windows of the great haJI were ver)' narrow* aod of 
course did not have any glass; at night, or when the weatiter 
was very bad, they weie closed by wooden shutters, but 
during the daytime the wind must have blown through, and 
the draughts and smoke made what we should think a very 
uncomfortable house. 

The fireplace, built on an outside wall* had what is called 
a flue, or escape for the smoke, hut dik, instead of going up 
and finishing above the roof level in a chimney-stack* as flues 
do nowadays, was carried at an angle through the thickness 
of the W'aLl* and came out into the open air behind one of the 
bmtrcsscs* 

The galley* which runs round the w hole hall, was reached 
from the staircase in the angle turret, and must have been used 
for seeing was going on in the haU factow. The gallery 
is contrived in the thickness of che wal]^ and so takes up the 
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space which lA used for the little rooms on the other floors. 
It is 1 vcr>' beautiful leature, suid adds greatly to the appearance 
of the halL 

The furniture of this period was very simple, and consisted 
of tables, on tfcsclcs* and benches rather like school forms; 
there would have been one or two heavy chairs, or scats, and 
the floor was strewn with rushes. Meals were served in the 
gteat hall, and cooking is supposed to have been done in a 
kitchen in the bailey; bat it is difficulr to sec how this could 



have been possible, or the food eatable on a winicr's day, 
if it had to be carried such a distance. In a umnuscript of 
the early part of the twelfth ccmtiry there is an tilustration 
of a f^orman butler In his oiScc, and the servants w^ho arc 
assisting him arc carrying foofi up an inside ladder, or stalt- 
cast. The large room on the first, or entrance, floor was no 
doubt used for coukiog^ baidcs ser^^tng as a guard-room; 
the plan of this floor is }ust the same as the great hail over— 
it has a fireplace and chambers in the tbickric$s of the wail, 
so there was plenty of room for both purposes, and during 
ordinary times it would not have been necessary to mainrain 
a large guard inside the keep* 

In the Baycusc tapestry N'onnan cooks are showti boiling a 
por over one fire, and coasting ai another, and then serving 
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dinacE throygh a doorway into the hall, ind, hx rathet an 
amimng way* they take the food Ui ypon the spit? pn which 
tt im? been toasting^ See FJg* 

MiuLdan? often preceded the servants^ and played wbSle 
the meat was bdng ^en^ed i hsitpei^ came and reoxed 
Eoman{:es. htinstielsy was in high lepyteamong the Normans; 
the king had a minstrel, and every gcntlrman of position 
maintained one^ or more, as part of his hoaseholc}* Bands of 
acrobats and tumblers came and gave displays^ 

Before we leave the Nor* 
man gteat halL» attention 
should be drawn to die 
omamcm round the ar^es. 
The design is called the 
partem^ andf like the 
slender columns in the angles^ 
is a sign of Nortnan wdrk« 
The drawings Fig. lo* 
shows the circular staircase 
ID the angle tower of the 
keep. Thb was alt built in 
stone^ and ^ tumble down¬ 
stairs must have been a pain¬ 
ful experience. Each step had 
at one end^ and at the other 
was long euDugh to be built into the wall; tht front edge- 
of one step was laid on rhe hack edge of the one bclow^ and 
the circular piece in the centre fitted escaaly over the one 
undemca-th, and itt this way formed the central stone column^ 
Qt newel. For a Jong time most staitca^ were Like this one- 
The nobles probably had their mnxior-houses as well, in 
much the same way that the convenes had grange? on 
their outlying estates. In Jocelm*s Cfaropidc^ a wonderful 
manuscript of the twelfth century^ we read how Abbot Samson 
narrowly escaped being burned to death in iiSip wheit stay¬ 
ing at one of bb granges, the only door of the upper storv 
of the house being locked, and the windows too narrow to 
admit of escape. This sounds as if the abbot wait in the solar 
of a house rather like that iliustmicd in Fig. jj, and which 

it 
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by lhar rime had become typical of the thirtetiith century. It 
is CO cbesc granger that virc must loot for inspLmdon as to 
how houses became more comfotcable and less castlcdike. It 
mtist Deeds have been a vcJ*j' courageous baron who would 
molest Abbot Samspn, 
capable as he was of beard¬ 
ing C(cur-dc-LiDi;i himself t 
Wj when the grunges were 
planned, it was not so 
neccssaiy to consider de¬ 
fence, and comfort could be 
studied. The monks appear 
to have followed a much 
older building tradition 
than the Norman Casde. 

In V oI. IV of our 
'"Everj'day Life^' Series, we 
suggested that die Anglo- 
Saxon hall, which de¬ 
scribed in Beowulf, was 
rather like a glorified aisted 
barn, and this hail remained 
as the ceatral feature of the 
English house until the 
time of Elizabeth. When 
the monk^ planned thch 
granges they followed the 
old AnpJo-Saxon buildings^ 
and yim can see the same 
idea in the living pan of 
Lsterlcs^ See plan, 

- t|. The monks^ warm- 

w'as in du: same 

position as the cellar with the solar over it; the hall suggested 
I he refectory* and the kitchen and offices cemained in the 
same position. 

The nobles, when ybiting an abbot and staying at one of 
his granges* would be struck by the greater convenience 
and comfort of such a house, and so would follow it when 
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building rhcir 
mftnoT^ bo 
adding more de¬ 
fensive works 
than would be 
necessary in the 
ea$eof ihe abbpia^ 
^ ranges^ 

The manor- 
hotise at Boothby 
Pagnell in Lin- 
colnshire is a 
happy survival of 
a small Tweifih- 
centuty manoc- 
housc (Fig- 11). 
The heiress of 
the Boochby^s 
mirried one of 
rhe PsgncU tkmily 
from Newport 
Pagnell in Butk^ 
inghaimhire. The 
arrangement is 
typical; a vaulted 
lower siory used 
1 $ a ccHar, with¬ 
out any connec¬ 
tion with the 
upper hving 11 oocp 
whicb k reached 
by an outside 
stair- There are 
nice wmdowSp and 
hieplaccs on both 
floors connect^ 
ing with a large 
chinmey. 

As well we hnd 
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that halls were built Inside the curtaiij'Walls of the castles in 
additlofi to ihc keeps. This was the case with what h now 
called the Normaii House at Christ churchy ! brnpshieei built 
between 1113-1150, 

In Beowulf the hdl was obviously on the ground Ron?, 
but in the Bayeux capcsttVi Harold is shown dining in a hall 
raised up 10 the first floor on a vaulted undercfT>fr^ with 
stairs leading up to the hall ourside. This was done at Christ- 
churii^ and made it possible to have larger windows 10 the 
hall Lhan if it had been on the ground floor. There appears to 
have been a kitchen at one end of the hall and a tower tor the 
anti that is alL We mustrated this Christchurch 
house in VoU IV of the “ Every day LitV’ Series^ and we 
recommend our readers to go and see it. 

So far as the towns were coticerncd^ there is a rather 
amusing and graphic picture of London and ii-j work and play 
written by FiuStcpHcn^who 'lived in the reign oiKiagSfiplant 
wrote in the Reign of and deceased in 1191* 

in the Reign of R/fA,W fh FirsfJ" Vt'e give a few extracts^ 

^1 Dt^pfiotr df ff/dJi hadftfshli 0'{jr df Lomkn 
Tir SifmfidM Amongst the noble Cirira of the World, 

honoured by Fame, the City of is the one principal Seat of 

the Kingdom of whose Renown is spread abroad very 

far; hut she tianspotieth her Wires and Commodities much 
farthcTrind advanreth her l lead so much the higher. Happy she is 
in the Whalcsomeness of the Air, in the Cbniftati Religion, her 
Munition also and Strength, the Naiutc of htt Siriuiton, ilie 
Honour of her Cirizens the Chistify of her very plentiful 

abo in her Sports and Pastimes, and teplcniehed wUh honourable 
PeTSonages: All which 1 think meet lei^crdly to consider 
T-Ae Tfmptr^tfmjj d/f&* Air^la this Place, the Calmness of the 
Air doth Men's Minds, oot corrupting them with Lusts, 

but preserving them from savage and rude Behaviourj and 
fcisonkig their Tndinations with a mote kind and free Icmpct. 

Ori /iv andSfi^f df ih OV7—It hath on the o^t Part a 

Tower Paktinc, very targe and very strong; whose Court and 
Walts fisfl up from a deep Foundaunn: The Mitirtir is tempered 
with the Blood of Beasts. QJI tlw West are two Casilrs weU fenced. 
The WaU of the Qty iv high and great p continued with seven Gates 
whicli arc made double, and im the North distmguishcd with 
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Ttfftcts by Spaces, Likcwbc on ihc South Laifdam hath been 
inclo&c<i ^ ith and Towtn, but the Imfgv Rivcf of ThsMi/, 

v«l! stDird with Fish^ and in which the Tide cbh* and flows, by 
Coniinuancc of Tinic, hath wuhed, wotn iway, and ciit down 
those WalU- Farther, above in the west Purt, the King's Palace 
b eminently seated upon the. River; an incQinpatable Building, 
Itaving A Wall before it, and some Bitlwatks: It i* two Mile? from 
the Cityi. continued with a Suburb full of People. 

0/rif GsrdiAJ pitmiid. —Every-where without the Housn of the 
Suburbs, the Gtlzens have Gardens and OrcharcU planted with 
TreeSp Urge, beautiful, and one joining to anotheri 

0/ fhtrr Pfl;/farrr,—On the nuttb Side arc Fields for Pascurc^ and 
open Meadows, vety pleasatU!; among which the River Waicn do 
flow, and the Wheels of the Mills are mined about wUh a delightful 
Noise, Very near iLcth a Urge Forest, in which ate woody Gtevea 
of wild Beasts; in the Coverts urhcicof do lurk Bucks and Does, 
wild Boars and Bulls, 

Of/hi F/t/di .—The ar^thle Lands ste no hungry Pieces of Gtavcl 
Ground; but like the rich Helds of Ajta^ which bring plentiful 
Com, and fill the Barns of those that till theiu with a dainty Crop 
of the Fruits 4^ Cir^ts* 

0/ fhijr W^itI.f.^Thctt are also about London^ oci the North of 
the Suburbs^ choice Fountains of %'ater^ sweet, wholesome, and 
dear, stteamlng forth among ihe glistening Pebble-stones: In 
this Number, Ct/ti/w-AiH, and Saint are 

of most Note, lod frequented fibove the rcst^ when Scholar! and 
the youth of the Qly take the Air abnoid m the Summet Evemngs. 

A good Ot)'* when it hath a good Lord, 

How fhr 4j /f# G/^ tfnf . . there h id hondow 

upon the Rtverb's Bank a public Flice of Copjeety^ among the 
Wineg to be sold in the Ships, and in the Wine Cellars. There every 
Day you may call for any Dish of Meai^ tCKiat^ filed, or boiled; 
Fish both smaU and great; ordinary Flesh for the poarer Sort, and 
tntjre dainiy far ihc Rich, as Venison and Fowl - i. « 

Of Smrfhj^eU . — Withoul one of the Gates is a certain IHcld, pLaiii 
|of smuoth| both in Name and Situaiion. Evety Fndaj^ except 
aojue gicato- Festival come in the Way, there is a brave Sight of 
gallant FEorses lo be soidt Many come out of the Qty to buy or 
look on* CO WJ!, Ha els, Barons, Knights> Cl j beds, ^ resorting 
chichcr. Ii b A pleasant Sight there to behold the Nagg, well 
fleshed, sleek and shining, delightfully walking , , , 

Tt>e Pfj/J of LONDON. — ^Thc only Plagues of Lorkkw are 
immoderate Drinking of idle Fellow?, and ofeen Hreg, 
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I*0>ttl0?< SPORTS 

5 m BzJ/tr Hnlitlap they counterfeit A S« Fight; A 

Pole it wt op In the MidiUe of the Rivet, with i Target wdl 
fastened thcrtmi, and a young M*n standi in a Boat which is 
tow'cd with Oati, and driven on with the Tide, who with hi* 
Spear hits the Target in hit Passage: with wMch Blow, if he breah 
the Spear and stand npright, so that he hold Footing, he hath hji 
Dnire; but, if h» Spear continne unbroken by the Blow, he is 
tumbled into the Water, and hl» Boat passeth dear away ... 

StmttMtr Upon the Holidays all Summer, the Youth id 

cietdaed in Leaping. Shoodng, Wrestling, casting of Stones, end 
throwing of Javdins Jilted with Loops for the Purpose, which 
they strive to Ring bevotui the Mark; they also use Bucklcts, like 
fighting Men. As for the Maidens, they have theis EMmise of 
Dancing and Tripping until Moon-light, 

Sptrt KpM iit Af.—When that great Moor, which WBjhcth 
Afwfjfr/dr. at the north Wall of ihc City, is ftoacn over, gr&t 
Companies of young Men go to sport upon the 1 m ; then fetching 
a Run, and setting that F«t at a Distance, and placing then 
Bodies sidewise, they slide a great Way. Others take Heaps of Ice, 
a* If it were grcit Mill-storxi m * * ^ 

* . . Some art pracdsed tci llic ice^ and bind to mcif Shoes 
t3oau» AS the Legs of so me and hold StAkea in thrdr HAndA^ 

headed with Shaip kon, vrhldh ^omedmes th^y stdke agoinii the 
Ice: and these Men go on with Speed, as doth i Bird in the Aif, or 
Dam shot ftom some UTulike Engine . . - 

A good deal of information can be gathered frttn Bmldlng 
RegulatianSp kstied iti Londoo in ttiM o 

Richard u Hous^ before that linic had been very generally 
buih of wood, and roofed with thatch, and the frwjucnt 
made the dUKns put their heads together to sec how the 
destruction caused in this way cotdd be prevented. Stone 
houses, cov'ered with tiles, arc pointed out as safer than those 
of wood. There arc long descriptions of stone pa^-waJU 
(those between the houses); these arc to be j feet thick and 
i6 feet high, so the houses could not have been vert’ itg , 
and apparently the rest of the house continued to be built ol 
wot>d. Tlie accommodation appears to have been a hail, or 
houscplace, on the ground floor, with perhaps ft !«m-to 
oddiuott at the back for a kitchen, flnd the solar, or private 
room, a mete loft over the hall, and lighted by a window in 
the gable at the front. These would have been fortned 
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nAtufdly, li ihc loofs sloped down towards ihe party-wall 
at each side of the house. 

A iwelfth-ccntury jnect, then, would ha^e been nude up 
of a series of nthef low gables, side by side, the guttm 
between, spouiing water on to the pavemcnis undci. during 
a storm. Some of the houses would have been higher than the 
otlieis. because ia these early br-Uw's of 11S9 you arc allowed 
to raise your half of the party-wall if you w'ant to tlo so. 

In the country* the villeins* cottages would be much the 
same —), simple oblong buHding, with a houscplacc, and 
perhaps a small sbed, or kitchen* at one end, and a loft over, 
Again, before we think of such accommodation as very rough, 
we must remember that people were used to living in the 
open air, and, like sailors nowadays, only caught colds when 
they went indoors. For example, the monks hart the best 
opportunity of being corntortablc, yet they passed most of 
their time in the cluisicis. which were open in those days* 
and not yet hlled with any gloss. Some Norman street bouses 
at lineoln* one of tiiem known as the Jews' House, are 
still lived in; it is remaikablc to think of tWir record of 
eight hundred years' habitation. 

Now rhe next thing to consider is—how did William rule? 
He waged war succcssfhlly. and was * great soldier; built 
castles and fortified towns; bui he must have been able to 
do more than this, or he would not be rcmeinfaend as a great 
man. f lis claim to greatness lies in the tact that he did what 
even ihc Danish Wars had not been able to do—bound the 
country together as one by tlir Feudal Sptem. 

Vi' iliiam’s followers w'crc rewarded by large giants of land., 
bdonging to the AngJo-Sasons who were slain at the battle 
of Hostings, and to others w‘hose estates were confiscated, 
and these lands they held direct from the king, and in return 
bound to supply so many soldiers at the king's call. 
This is very interesting, because, later on, people began tti 
pay money instead of giving their services In this way, Bui 
in the Great Vi^ir of 1914-we liad the same tule— 
that you must fight for king and country- if you enjoy the 
privileges of diixcnship. ' 

It was not umil the Conquest that England was supposed 
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10 belong to iJii; king. The Siaons always ^ud the mbal idea 
that Land belonged to the community^ and they lield k by 
common moment, and fought fot u vhcti there a common 
danger; but ihe process by which they were aroused waa a 
slow one, and the damage was afren done before thej^ were 
ready, Harold had grear difficulty in getting his men togethcTi 
and this had always been the case with the Angio-Sajson 
Itingj. They would mi, or could nor, combine, and so the 
Danes were able to do much more damage than would have 
been possible if they had found the nativ^cs united against 
them. Feudalism was to do a wav with ail this.. 

Under the Sarons the land was divided up into folk land* 
which beionged to the people, and consiitcd of w*hat was 
left over after allotments hid been maxlc to the freemen; 
and common land, held by comm unities, but gradxtally 
becoming petsonaJ tc a family if the dues and fines w^crc 
paid, and known then as heir land. Book land generally 
consisted of grants to religious houses from the folk Und^ 

Right down to the Norman Conquest we find sinuLar 
customi to those imroduced by the Saxons in the iifth 
century. The freemaa was the freeholder, Tadrus, the Ro^mn, 
Said of the Saxons, *'They live apart, each by himself^ as 
woodside, plain, or fresh spring aemtets him^*; which does 
not mean rhar they were quite solitary, hut that cadi holding 
W'as occupied by a family, and all the different gcncraiions of 
that family.. The holding had its common fid^ aod grazing 
land, and the village itsdf was roughly fenced in- liach 
holding had it^ folk moot, a place where ilicy met to frame 
thtit laws and customs. The headman of the village, or the 
chief, developed into the lord of the manor, and tlie chieftains 
became the kings. 

Tljt Danish Wars had the eflect of bringing foe scattered 
communkie^ togctbcti and introduced the beginnings of 
the Feudal System, and so we find thar the fteeman became 
the villein of the lord. Under Canute, the freeman tcgahied 
his position somewhat^ as the lords were dispossessed of 
their lands. William maJntainctl his bold on the land by 
making the Feudal System much more rigid. 

The Scutage Tax in ityj allowed the barons to pay the 
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king n sum of money insfesd of ftiUowing him to war. Thus 
began the iirst weakening of the Feudal Systenv. There h an 
interesting accouni of how this worked in Joedin of Btakc- 
tond^s Chronicle* The king calb on the abbot for the services 
of four knights lo go to Ftano;^ and gire aid against the 
king there. The knights riemur, and say, "^Neither had they, 
fiQc ihek fathers, ever gone our of Englatid” for such a pur¬ 
pose; so the abbot goes to France rnstcad, and oflifs moacy^ 
which la not accepted, and io die end hires four mercenaries. 

The Chronicle of Jocelio of Bmkelood brings ua to the 
nesi everyday thing in England in the twelfth century—the 
hfona^iccy. It muse be emph^hed that a monastciy was not 
what so many people seem to think it was—a pbee where 
monks or nuns did notfaing else hut pmy all day and half the 
night. The monastery was the cemre of all the civOking 
influences of the time. 

Europe had been in a turmoil for some hundredfi of ycafSj 
and the gentle men of the day cither hunted or fought, so it 
w'as left to the Church to civilize, ^nd the monastery took up 
the work, and aitcacted all those men who wanted to do what 
we now social work. 

Credit must be given to the Normans f^^r the fact that they 
built not only casdes but eachedrals and tnouastedes as well. 
Many of those still renioin; both Norwich and Ely Cathedrals 
ate largely Nom^n, and both were originally the churches of 
Benedictine monasteries. It gives a g4Eyod idea of reBgiaus 
lift in those early ebys when it is realixed that what we now 
call a cathedral was tlien in some casea only the private 
chapel of a convent; the cloisters and a few of the other 
buildings may remain, but what we now see h only a part of 
the origifjal whole. Our plan on page will e?tpbun this. 

Where the monastic church was used as a cathedral, it was 
called a cofivctuual cathedraL the bishop took the place of 
the abbot^ and Iiad the right to preside in the chapter-house. 
The prior and convent looked after the buildings, and con* 
tifiued to do $o unth the time of Hairy viit, when they were 
replaced by deans and chapters of lecuJar canons. Cathedrals 
of the old foundaiiun had deans and secular canons from 
the start. 
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h m^y help if ifi explan^tinn is given now of lenm which 
witJ be rrcc|UCfitl)' used in later 

A Cdihedral h the bishr^p*^ cbyrch and the prlnripaJ onr 
in a dloccsc* 

A Difjce^c b that part of the count r>^ over which die 
bishop rules. 

A See means the seat of a bbhop, or where his cathedral is. 

The Parish originated with the holding of the lord, and 
his chaplain die parish priest. ITie kmg*s chaplains 
became the bbhopSr 

Then it b very usual to talk about a horu^ for monks as a 
monastery and one for nuns as a conveni. This is wrong. 
Convent is the term applied to the whole body cither of 
monks qt nuns, and the tnonastet)^ means only ihc actual 
group of buildings, and it is used both for the houses of 
mouks or nuns, though the bttcr can abo be called a nunnery. 

Figs. 11 and ij show a twelfth-cencury' Bcnedictioc 
monasteriv One js a plan and the oihec a birdb-eye view, 
and the plan has numbers which correspond with those in 
the rext^ and will enable the uses of the various buildings to 
be foUowiiJ. The top of each picture b the north, the right- 
hand side is the ca^sr, the left hand the west, and the boriom 
the sotuh^ So, starting at the left hand, of to the westj where t 
is marked^ wc enter by the gatehouse into the great court. 
Here all were free to come who hud any business to do, and 
it must have presented a busy scene, crowded with pilgrims^ 
knights and men-at-amts, tncrchams and mlnstreb* There 
was a porter ur the gatehouse^ to guard. At i witu the almonry, 
where alms were given fo the poor^ and sometimes there was 
a school close by for poor children, Air j were the stabled 
and granaries. Here the horses of the guests and eravcLIcis 
were put up. It is doubtful if there were many inns in England 
Tschcrc travellers could obtain food and lodging until the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

In the tow'ns thetc were ale-hooscs, cook-shops^ and 
hostelfies, because, a Uttli; later, in the time of John, iru» 
wc resid thati after a fire, "*aU ale-houies be foTbidden except 
those licensed by tlic Common Council, and tiiat no baker 
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bake or ak-wife bicw by mgbt with reeds or straw, but 
wo<kI oaly”; aboi ^"all cook-shops be whitewashed/’ 

It was part of the duty of ciianks to enienain siraagera. 
Their aceommodatioii was divided up: just south of the 
gatehouse, at 4, was the place for the pt>i>ref guests attd 
pilgrims, at 5 would be placed the mctchaiiij and like folk; 
aod at 6 was the abbot's or p£ior*s lodgings W'licrc nobles fit 
the king would be cnienained. Jocclio of Btakelond^s 
Chronicle is interesting^ as it gives an idea of the great sixe 
of the twelfth-century motiastcry^ He says that after Abbot 
Samson’^ insisdJation, *'hc retired to his chamber, spending 
his day of festival w'ith more than a tbousaiid dinner guests 
with great rejoicing/' 

Jocclin aUo gives a no^e of how guests were entertained, 
^^WhcA the abhor is at home, be i? to receive all guests of 
whatsoever condition they may be* except religious and 
pies tv of secular habit, and except their men who present 
themselves at the gate of the couit iti the name of their 
masters^ but if the abboi be not at home, then all guests of 
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whicsoevcT condition arc to be received by the cellarer np to 
thirteen horses. But if a Uyinan or clerk sJiall come with moie 
than thirteen horses^ they stiall be cmcrtained by the servams 
of ihe abbot^ cither within the court-lodirc, or without, at 
the tapense of the abbot/^ 

Ai 7 was the church, and the west door was generally 
placed opposite ihegatehouset so that on samts* days it could 
be opened (at prooessiDru. The north door was used by the 
people when there were special services for rhem in the navc^ 
but I he monks used ihe choir, which extended into ihe nave» 
At a was the ebister^ and thb wts a very important part 
of the monastery. When we gt> round a cathedral now, we 
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itc slrock by iht beauty <if the vaulted walks* with the arched 
and traectitd upenuiga on the f^arth, ot ^pace in the middle; 
but when it was bulU it nerved not unJy sts a coitidoc Jcadjui:; 
to the various parts of die buUdlnj^^ but a place where the 
monks spent a gtcai pan of their time- For this reason it was 
usually pLaeed to ihc south of the churchy $q as to be on the 
sttnny side. 

The north walk» which is fbc one nest! to the church, was 
lescrs ed for study^ and little places called carreb were some¬ 
times formed on the side tie?ct the garths like small studies, 
where the monks could read their manuscripts * A drawing is 
given in the fifteenth-century chapter (Fig. iiM) showing 
this^ and Fig* <55 one of the aumbri^ or cupboards in which 
they were kept. 

The east w-alk was very much used^ because it led to the 
chaptcr-hoitse, the passage to the jnfinmryi and the refectory. 
It was in the cast walk that the abbot washed the feet 
of thirteen |KKir men, feptesenting Christ and the twelve 
Apostles, on iht Thursday before Easter (Maundy Thursday). 

The south walk was parallel to the refector}^ and in the 
west walk were taughr the nosdccs who wbhed to become 
monks. Ln some of the old elobtei^s Eiule figutes used foe 
playing games arc cut in the stone bcndijes. 

At 9 was the outer parlour, ’where a porter sat ’who kept 
the cloister door* and here mcrchajifs could come ti> sell 
their wares, or monks teceive visits from their teladves after 
the chapter. 

This is |>erhflps a c^mvcnlcnt place to state that our plan 
must not be taken as being an t?cact copy of any particular 
monastery. The Benedictines generally built on somewhat 
iimilat but the positions of the various pans were often 
varied to suit looil requirements^ Thus at Westmmstet 
Abbey the outer parlour was at ilic west end of the south 
cloister walk. 

At IQ was the slype, nr passage-wayi leading to the scrip¬ 
torium* or place where the monks wrote their manuscripts. 
In these days bcfojne priming, all the church service books 
W'cre ULide by hand and beautifully illuminated, and there 
must have been much letter-writing as welt to carry on the 
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business of rbc ccin%‘tni, eo Jt was duiic in tiuesc IntJe rooms, 
each of which had a window to the notth, and a dm^t opposite 
opening on to the north walk of rhe snvtLler cloister at i ** 

At 12 was the chaptet-house, oi pafliaiocnf of the convenr. 
At 1 } was the parlour, or pUce where the monks could 
talk, and gcoerallir there were stairs up from here to the 
monkV dormitory above. This latter was a long upper 
chamber, which connected as well with the south i tan sept of 
the church, so that the monks could easily go there for thdr 
services during the night. 

At *4 w'cee various stores and cellars. 

At 15 were lavatories, in two stories, the upper com¬ 
municating by a bridge with the south end of the monks" 
dormitory for use at night. 

At 16 was the inarming-mom, where the moiiks could 
w^arm rhcmseh'cs^ after service in the diurch on a told 
wjntcr^s day» and in those days churches wcic not heated. 
The Romans had been able to do it very well indeed, here in 
England* seven or eight centuries before, but the manner of 
doing u had long since been forgoltcn- 

At 17 was the refecroryp wlicre they all fed, and near the 
door to the souih walk of the cloister there was always a 
place where the monk^ could wash ilidr hands, w^ith^ close 
by, a fccesi where the rowck were kepu 

At iS were the kitchem md offices, opening out on to 
a courtyard, around which were grouped the bakehouse^ 
mill, and btewhou5e at 

At io vras the infirmary, where sick monks could lie, and 
II was the irdscricorde, where such of them as needed ii 
w^ete allowed it> eat mcar. I'he infiimaiy liad its own chapel 
at 22* and kitchen at 2^. 

The monks* cemeten* was at 24* to the north of the church, 
and the gardens for growing vegetables^ with the fish-ponds. 
Were to the cast, at 15* A site wia ndccied which liad a stream 
of good water* and rhis W'as diverted to form the tish-pondsp 
and then taken on to the various pans of the monastery to 
lake aw*ay ihodeatnagc, and turn the water-mill which ground 
the com to make bread. 

This, then, is wliat many twelfth-century monasteries 
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must have leaked As time went ct^t th^ cloisitf, which 
perhaps hi^d been built in wood ar the startp was rehiuh^ lay 
in the fourteenLh century* in sioae, or the chapter-house was 
beautihed. A centnit cowet fell down^ or there was e fire, and 
the parts destroyed were rebuilt m the work of the period, 

At the dissolution of the monaitetieSp in Henry the Eighth^s 
time, the need for the monastic parts of the building passed 
away, and so they felJ into disrepair, or were altered out of 
all tMogniiion; but here and there parts remain. There uc 
fine remains nf the domestic parts of the monasteries at 
Chesree and Durham and elsewhere:, but perhaps the most 
extensive are at Cleevc Abbey, near Washford. in Somerset, 
■where the chiireh has vanished. At Westminster Abbey^ the 
lx>ys of XX'cstniinsicr School mt what was the old monks' 
dormitory as a schoolrt^om^ and they have the abbot's hall, 
which at We$miin$ter is on the wesr side of the west Tvalk of 
the cloister, as a dining-halL Lucky boys* to be taught in rhe 
shadow of that glorious abbey^ and feed m ait abbot's haJJ I 

An idea of the suie of the old monasicrics may be gained 
by giving the cbmerLsions of some of the parts. At West¬ 
minster the dormitory was tyo feet Jong, and the refectory 
was feet long by jS feet wide. The kitchen at Canterbury 
was 45 feet s^juarc, and at Worcester 55 feet. The guest-hail 
at Canterbury' t^o feet long by 40 feet wide; so it can be 
seen they could accommodate plenty of Tisitors. 

Now for the constirudon of the cotivcnt^ At the head came 
the abbot, then the prior, who was his chief assistant* There 
w'as a sub-prior, and the monks. The chantor, or precentor, 
acted a$ smger and tibradan. The sacristan rook care of the 
church and the buildings^ The cellarer was the steward, 
who controlled all the business side. The hospUadcr looked 
after the guests, and the infimnarer the sick, while the 
almoner dbtribuicd the alms. The master of the novices 
was responsible lor theit oflucation. 

The monks^ day started xt midnight, and the new day wan 
ULhcfcd in with prayer* This fifit service was called hCatins. 
The sub-sftcri&Lan rang a bell in the monks* dormitory'j where 
they had gone to bed ar 7*50 in the evening in the winter and 
S.50 in tltc summer. 
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ITicy d«ccndcd directly into the church, by staics ftom 
I he dormitory, down into the south tEinscpt. iVltct a brief 
inteml, Lauds commenced about one o’clock, and by 
half'pflsi one or mo all the monks were hack in bed agai^ 
They were roused at seyen in rhe morning for Prime, 
which did not take very long, and was followed by an early 
Mass for the servants and workpeople, of whom there were 
a gtHST number, and while this was being celebrated the 
monks crashed and finished dressing. 

Before the nc3tc Mass the moots had breakfast, of about 
J lb. of bread and ^ pint of w'ioc or beer. 'I'here was not any 
tea, coffee, or cocoa tn the twelfth century, but there may 
have been porridge some times. 

This nest Mass preceded the daily chapter, held about 
nine o'clock. Here a junior monk, w'ho was also iIm weekly 
reader in the idectory at meals, read out notices of the lives 
of the martyrs and saints who would be commeniotated on 
the following day, and after, there was a discussion on the 
aifairs of the house, scats were put to any documents, and 
any erring monks were punished. 

As tcuicbing on the discipline itt the monastery, Jucclin 
gives us an interesting account of a mutiny of the monks, 
accustomed to the easy ways of Abbot Hugo, against the 
stricter tide of Samson, who goes away so that his anger may 
cool, and on his return says: ’M would have taken yccgeancc 
on thee, had nor 1 been angry," So they were punished, and 
then: “On the morrow morning wc decided on humbting 
ourselves before the abbot, by word and gesture, in order to 
mitigate his mind. And so accordingly was done. He. on the 
other side, replying with much humility, yet always alleging 
his own justice and luming the bUmc on us, when he saw 
that we were contjucred, became himself contjucred. And 
bursting into tears, he swore that he had never gttcyed so 
much for anything in the wijrld as for this, first on bis own 
account, and then secondly and chiefly for the public scandal 
which had gone abroad, that St. Edmund s monks w'tre 
going to ktU their abbot." 

Continuing with the monks' dsy, the chapter hitisbed 
about 5. JO, leaving half an hour for conversation in the 
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cloi^icr bcinrc High Miiss ix ten. In thiri intetvaL ^hc iilSciaLs 
settled the business nf the dflv. And it must be remembered 
that the eon vent had Urge estates which had lo be managed^ 
and the mnnks were great builders and must he given credit 
for much of the advance ’which was made in the arts and 
crafts of the day. 

Dinner followed ar eleven, and lasted half an hour, ilie 
monies washing their hands before and after the meal; when 
this was finished the lunior monks and no^'ices played games 
in the garden, and the elders slept for an hour. During the 
aftcmooii the monies worked, and it wiU be remembered 
that Sr, Benedict, when he founded the Order in the ^isth 
ccntur>\ cstprcssly arranged that his monks should do manual 
labour^ and thus keep their bodies healthy and strong. They 
were great gardencj;^,,growing vcgeiaides and niedidnri herbs. 

Vespers were at five o'clock in the winicr and six in ihc 
summer, and then supper followed; after came CoUations 
and teading in the chapter-house, followed by a short interval 
in the cloister in the summer and the warming-house in the 
winter* Ac seven in the wintci: and eight in the summer came 
Compline^ and half an hour later all would be ha bed, until 
they were roused again at midnight for Matins. 

This was the way the old monks posited their djtys; it was 
a very peaceful and well-ordered existence, and there is little 
wonder that it intrractcil the studious man, Tlie papular 
idea of the monk i$ that he ’h’ms a fat man in a frock* who 
either fished or ate large diftner^, and the real work that he 
did is sDtnctlmfS h>st sight of. Shelccrcd by the cloister and 
pr^Jtected by their vocation* (hey were able, in a mugh and- 
tumble age* while the baron* spent their time fighting or 
hunting, to build up all the influences w^hich were to civiihe 
England, 1"hc nunneries for women were coodutted on 
much the same tines. 

There is an interesring account in Jocchn of Hrakelond's 
Chronicle of how the mnnks dee led an abbot, and were 
helped to do so by King Henry ihc Secojid, Joedin entered 
St+ Edmundsbury in ti74 » and the abbat tlieic was Hugo* 
who was a very old man. Tlic ccmvciu under hU rule had 
got badly into debt, Tlic Jews* who liad lent lum money, 
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chftxgtd qnamiou? in rerefit ^ and poor Abbot Hugo was 
distracTcd. He went on pilgrimage to Omexbury io tjBo^ but 
being thrown from bl$ mule near Rochester^ dislocated his 
knee* and died as a result of the fever caused by the bruises; 
and^ sad to relate, his servants plundered his apartments as 
sooD as he was dead. The king placed an inspector over the 
mcnaster\\ and me anwhile collected the revenues, and it was 
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not until 1that they could set about electing a new abbot. 
Six of the ciders selected the names of three of their owa 
monks whom they considered suitable, wTiting them down 
m a document which w^as sealed. And then rhe prior and 
twelve monks set off with it to sec the king at Waltham; 
they walked there, their fcoek-skirts looped over elbow'* 
Tb^upon the king called on them to nominaic thrcc^ and 
this being already done, the seal was broken * and the names 
found to be I Samson the sub-sacristan, Roger the cellarer, 
and Hugo ihc thin! prior. The king called for three other 
names, whereupon the prior was named as one, the sacristan 
as the second p and Dennis, appaientJy a monkp the third. 
With these nominations the king ajfkcd for three (worn other 
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THB MO^JASTIC ORDER.^ 

convenes, and so they gmvc the ptinr of Si. Fairh^ a monk of 
St. Neots^ and another oi Si* xMbans, and thtt^ were then 
nine names. The king then said three names might be sttttck 
off, and so those of the Eh tec strangers went. The sacdstan 
wiihdrcw, and the king ordered iwo more names to be 
struck off, and then aiiother, which meant that Hugo the 
thiid prior and the monk Dennis reiired. leaving only 
Samson and ihc prior. The venerahle Dennis made a speech 
^^commending the persons of the prior and Samson, but 
alwap in the comer of his dijtcoursc brought Samson in/^ 
and Sam?^nn h was who was ckaed^ and feturned as abbot to 
ihe monaateiy he left a$ j^ub-sacrlstan. This meant that he 
ranked as a peer* was lotd of the manofj, and had "fifty 
knights under him/'* 

F(jr tour years Satrison had hard work paying off the Jew s^ 
and this done, they w'crc marched <H'cr the borders and bid 
never return. 

Tile principal Monastic Order was that founded by St. 
Eknedict in A.n. To the three vows of obcdijeiicCvPt>vert}\ 
and chastity he added that of manual labour for seven hours 
each day. Thb kept die rnonk^ in good health and happy- 
TTie Benedictines were the largest Order, and cclebratetj for 
their learning. St, Augustiiic^ the apostle of the Anglo- 
Saxons^ was a Benedictine. 

Our illustration (Fig. tx) is of a Benedictine monastery', 

The Carthusians hnd their principal monastery at the 
Qiarterhousc in Londonp w^hich sl'rcr the dissoturioo of the 
monasteries was rescued by Thomas Sutton and turned into 
the Charterhouse School. 

A description of the life led in a Carthusian monastery and 
details of the bujldings are gives m the chaptef on the 
fifteenth century, sec Fig. ii6, p. xJ4. 

llie Cistercians were farmeix, and did a great deal for 
agriculture. They largely reclaimed the land in the north 
w'hich had been wasted by the fkinqucror^ They generally 
settled down in KOmc very temoic plaoe, near a good river^ 
so that they could w^ater their bud. Their buililiogs greariy 
resembled those of the Benedictines, but are frequently a 
little Uicr in ardiitectiiral style, Trtuisitiorjal or Early English. 
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Beoiusc they were pkeed f^r from mirres of iKipuIiitioJi^ 
their churches tauhl nfit be used after the Dlss^ilution as 
cathednls tir parish churches, and }uive fallen into ruin, a 
great tragedy of EngJish buJlding^ rsct cnhcle^^ they ire 
lovely ftnd pleasant even, in decay; thint of such piles as 
Fountains, Rievaulx and By land in YorkshirCp with Tintern 
in the west and Bcautieu and Net ley in the snuthn 

The August inia ns wctc fotmded in the eleventh ajid 
twelfth centuries, and there were other Orders. 

The monks founded hospitals at places of pilgriinagCp and 
along the high roads, for the entenainment of poor pilgrirns 
and travdJcis. Some were for lepers, others for poor and 
mhrm persons, who tverc called bedesmen* St* Bartholomew’s 
Ho^pitaJ in L^ondon is a survival of a much older insLitutiort 
qf this descdptioii. As time went Oftt other people gaiheted 
round the monasteries, and so tow'ns sprang up. 

Then there were the Military Orders* The Knights of the 
Temple, or Templars* were founded under Angustiniati rule 
at Jerusalem io ii iS, between the first and second Crusades. 
They undertoofc the task of escorting pilgrims from the 
coast up to Jcrtiiilcmp to protect them from the inhdel, and 
to w'^age war against the latter in defence of the Cross* In 
addition lo these duties ihe Templars took the usual vows of 
poverty^ cba$tir}\ and obedience. The Otder was founded in 
England by Stephen, and the Temple Church in L<^ndon 
bears mcmoiy to them. 

The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, or the Knights 
Hospitallers, not originally a miliury Order, wa^ founded 
in 1092 10 afford hospitulity to pilgrims to the Holy Lanrh 
and TO care for the sick and w^ounded Crusaders^ In the 
twelfth century' they became tnilliary^ and with the Templars 
nuintalucrl a standing army for the defence of Jerusalem. 
When Palestine w^as lost they moved 10 Cjprus, then Rhodes, 
and finally Malta, where the buildings rlicy erected soil 
remain. They exercited a very useful inlluericc in checking 
the Mohammedan invaders of Europe. The fhispirallers 
Were introduced into England by Henry u and founded 
here houses for novices to be Lrained in piety and mihtar)' 
c^cercises. 
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The Trioiiarians were founded in 1197 rt> rescue Chdsdan 
captives, and were commotiJjf called Mathuriiis. 

Having thus spoken of ihc various tcijgJoiu Orders, and 
more especially of the tnonastcry and of the life that was led 
wicliin itj walls, it may be as well to tty and undccstand 
lotncthing of the part these Orders played in developing the 
archltcctuic of the dntc, and here we shall find that their 
influence was very great indeed. 

^5 shows the aisle of a monastic church, and 
the point 10 which w'c first want to draw attention is the 
vaulted roof. In Fig. 7 the plain bar cel vaulting which 
was employed to cover the recesses at cadi side of the fire¬ 
place is paniculady cneniioned, and this was said to be like 
an ordinary railway tunneL Now the vault to this aisle, 
which is illustrated, show's the neat development, and it is 
a very’ important one indeed. Thccc ts the same hatid vault 
or railway tunnel along the aisle, but crossing it at right 
angles ^ other batrd vaults following the lines of the 
arches into the nave, and between each intersection so 
formed is a semidrcular arch. 

^ At the amifll line of ihe intersection of the two semi- 
d tenia r bartel vaults an angle w'as formed, w hich was c sU H 
the grTJin, Each bay of the vaulting, between the scmicircuhir 
arches, was a stjuarc, and tbe line of the groin, if you were 
making a plan, would run diagonally across h. The first 
thing the old builders found out was that the actual elevation 
of the groin was tlmt of an ellipse, or waggon-shaped, and 
this mmt be so because the groin Eptings or starts from the 
same line, and only rises to the same heighr as the arches 
crossing the aisle, which arc semidrenJar, and as its span is 
wider, because it goes across the diagonal of the bay, it must 
be of a llattec shajse. 

Now ^ to the way these early vaults were construaed. 
The semidfcular arches across the aisle were built first, then 
tough wooden centres or moulds, of ihc shapes of the 
diagonal or groin, were put up, boards were laid on the top 
and the vault was constructed in wi«t is called rubble, only- 
rough stones, not shaped as to the arches, when they are 
called voussoirs, \)ETi£n this was set, the centering was taken 
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(ha4ci| Ofl ihc Norman work al lily) 
liltfcl Vllilf, 7. ThfcitCElitli CcPtisiry VauTlEns, Fig, 51. FoortroUiir 
Cciinjry Viuhbg, FigiH jj, 97. Fiftecmh^^fliiuty Vdiilslcg, Figs. i *«. U9. 

down^ and the vault was plastetcd on its underside. The 
fmt thing the old builder discovered was that the vault, hy 
reasoa of the shape of the f^roins being datier than semi- 
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cifdes, looked rathcf dumpy; ticjtt, that the centre or c«iwn 
of the vault was too Hat, and the itojicj were inclined to 
fail Outj and this applied a# i^xll eo the ^roJn^ themselves. 

So the next step was to make the profile or true clevarioni 
of the groin semicircular, but this raised the crown of (he 
vault considerably above the tops of the scmicireular arches 
crossing the aisle, and so ro remedy this these latter were 
taken up sttaighi for the necessary distimce to get over this, 
anti then made semicircubras before. This was called .stilting. 
But here again another difficulty u-as encountered: the now 
reraicLTCUkr groins, anti iJic stilted crossing arches, all 
sprung or started from the sstne level, but the groins at once 
starred curving away, because they were true seraicirclcs, 
whereas the stilted atchw went up srnughi for a foot or so! 
Thjs was found to be ugly, because it made the crossing 
arches look as ii they had been pushed in at the bortom 
between the two groins, and a good example of this is to be 
seen in the chancel of Hemcl Hempstead Church, Herts. 

of ihjs. Fig. 7?, VoL IV ‘’Everyday 
Life Series, ^Ati^/i^Soaon aaii tVemayf Timrs. The next step 
was to spring all from the same level, but mate the arches 
across the aisle pointed, and, if you thini, this was the tme 
solution of the dijficulty'; but it took a Jong time, and wlicn 
It was done the thirteenth ccntur>* had arrived. The groin 
Lues, tiro, were strengthened by the addition of stone ribs 
-Another surprise for die Norman builders was the discovery 
fhai by crossing their vaults as described, they concentrated 
the thmsc at particular poinls, and it became ncceasan' to 
make their butcns&cs ouiijdc of ninre projeciioti* Tlic dfawini> 
shows the cushion-shaped eapitab to the columns and othel 
dclads which are characteristic of Norman work. 

Tills may secin a rather long and tedious expJanatjon, but 
It IS very necessary to un dens land the development of vaulting 
If we ate really to follow the growth of Gothic arcliitecture 

Another point to be temcmbcrcd is. that wS h 

came to the throne, jo 1154, It not only brought to an end 
the disastrous anatchy of the days of Stephen and Maud 
bur made England once more pan of a great power. From 44 
(o. say, A.D. 41G we were pan of an empire that stretched 
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across Eurofx: from Babylon to BritsiijiH At the end of the 
t^ATcJuli century, J lenn the Second mied ail the knd fcom the 
Pyrenees up ihroiijrb the wesietn part uf France; and Scot¬ 
land, ircbiid, and Wales were his vassals. Where the liVngV 
law ran, an Singlishrmn was free to go, and goings came back 
With new ideas* anJu fresh outlook on life. This is reflcctctl in 
the Everyday Things- Take J Iccilngham^ the subject of Figs* 4 
tcj 7^ built in 11 ju, and you have a typical Norman keep; but 
with Orfprdp built by Hemy n* and jinlshcd in 1167, you have 
sometliing wliich it much the same, and yet tjnite diffetenr^ 

Tci^-day the river Aide rises tn the inward parts of Suifolk, 
and, being joined by various trihutaricfi, by the time it has 
arrived at Snape is a quite presentable stream, and so it goes 
towards the sea at Aldeburgh, where, perhaps only two or 
three hundred yards from irs desdnxition, it cliangci iE$ 
mind, dhecdon, and name^ and flows due stmih parcel with 
the seUp and divided from it by a great shingle to reach 
it at U$t^ twelve miles away at Shingle Street. In this Iasi 
stage it is called the Orr, and here from ihc earliest times has 
been the plcasaiit little town of Orford, and Lo the time of 
ilenry it must have iKcn an important trading centre for 
him tti huild a casric there. 

As a resulr of the work of Air. Gtufley% the architect^ rhe 
castle is now safe to go ovct, and for 6d. yxni arc allowed to 
do so* W’c tnmt now examine the pkn of thford. Fig- 16. 
and We hope none of our readers will say they cannoi under¬ 
stand pkn^^ VC'e write dtese books, tjot to amuse boys and 
girls^ bui til siimulaie them; we hope that many of them will 
become great architects and engineers; will paint pictures 
and write books; will become creadve jU such they 

musi make pJans^ and make them first; the preriy-prctt y part 
IS added later—so our readers muse be interested In plans. 
Studying Fig. i&p the first consideraiion of the designer of 
Orford seems to have been to get rid of the blind angle which 
occurrwJ in the iquarv keep, as at Hedingham^ In Pig, 6, it is 
obvious that there was an area at the angles* wdikh the archers 
On the l^cricrrwnis could not reach without exposing tbem* 
Mrlves, but ai Orford, by sdoprjng a polygonal shape for the 
keep, and by having the three luners as projecting bastionsj 
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OnFOitI> CASTLE 


no piirt cf the wallsir or their ronneistjoas* were out or 
oh^rvatton from the bAtitementu over* 

Ph j shows the exterior of OrforcL Like HedinghAm, the 
entrifice to the keep was on the firat-floor IcveL The strirs 



Fig. i 4 ,—Oxford Suffolk, {frzem Mr* Caulk ^^4 pUn> 


up^ shown on the ekctdi^ are modem hut prob^Iy on the 
old tines. The eniranee uits defended hy a portcullis^ in 
addition to a stout oak door. Ir leads into the porter^s lodge^ 
with a dungeon under. Two more doors Itad to be passed to 
get into the euard-n>om, and the staircase, in one turret^ was 
only reached by going through the gmrd-roonL This fine 
room had three windows like those shown in Fig, 17* with a 
chamber in one turret and the kitchen in another. 
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AMIi rH A TUPLES 


TSTH Centl'rt 



Fi(^. ly. — OrEoa J Qudc, S^uilsJk. The i bJi. (Thi 

RtrorecI} 

li is here that we fiad the twetfih-ecnfury sirtt iis Fig. r# 
with its mgcnioiit drain ihrough the thiekness of the wall 
to spout outside, pig. 19 i? the type of jug that would hare 
been washed. 

Uodetaeaili the guard-room on the ground-floor level, 
bui Only reached by going down the staircase, was the great 
itore Eooiti of the mtle, and in tiic etntre, the well, so titat 















ORFOAD FEATCfAES 


Fic. iS.—Tft'clfth*C«!tury Kiiclicrt Slat at Offcrd Cuik^ 

water was secured in time of siege. The gteal hall, is Figs, ifi 
ftnei 17, was on what we should the second flotif, aver 

the gtjard-foom on the first, and the plan shows how 
amoingly the chambers and smaller recesses went contrived 
in the thickness of the walls. 

Now we come to one of the very intetestlng details of 
Offord. The guard room and the great hall are two noble 
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OXFORD 


iiTti Oii^TRir 








looms. The first some zi feel high, the sccofid Dearly 27 feef. 
It is obvious chat the small charabcfs in the Knttci$ did not 
need to be so hJgh^ so two were pUced ode ovei the other in 
rVii. height as the Wg rooms, or as we should say now. 

. In the giurd-room a Ucile staircase 

Jefc-hand side of 
the fiiepJace leads 
up to a room fot 
the Giptaio of the 
Guard in the norch 
rufcct. Half-way 
up the stairs in 
rht south turret a 
passage in the 
thickness of the 
wall leads first to 
theehapeJ as PL 
huUi orcf the por¬ 
ter's lodge at the 
entrance, and then 
the passage-way is 
continued along 
10 the ufc'esc turret 
where the priests^ 
chamber^ complete 
with gardcrobc, 
and wardrobe, was 
placed. 

The main staircase continues up to the bactiemtnts, where 
one of the turrets was used as a bake-hou«ie, and the ovens arc 
still diere, and bi the other was a guard-room for the sentries 
keeping m look-out for hostile craft vjho might be thinkiag of 
raidirLg the port of Orford below. If^ by any chance, you arc 
not interested in architecture, and can^t spare a thought for 
the great kiog who reigned over Western Europe, and if you 
don^c care very much about his castle and its arcEiitect^ then you 
will reap a reward when you reach the battlements, which you 
will not deserve^ in one of the most beautiful views in Sufiblk^ 
ftoGj the battlements across the marshes to the sea beyond. 


fiR6£lJ 

sum 


Vie. 19.—Ever found in Fenchuttis Sttoct, 
probably Twelfth Century. (Btilitb ^tuMfuiD) 
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DOMESDAY SCKVET 


Before we kivc t>rfofd, iwo things must be tooted. First, 
that the keep was originally the centre of an ckboniie scheme of 
cumin walls v. hidi liave now disappeared. Secondly, that the 
keep is more completely a house under one roof than anything 

which followed it for 
many years. 

Lcadrtg buildings, 
ve ran rum to the 
details of cDunir^b' life 
in the twelfth centur)'- 
hctc we sh^ llitd that 
the & 5 incsday Surt'ty 
is valuable, because not 
only does it give us an 
idea of how' much land 
W3^ cultivated, and how 
many people there W'crc 
in England in loS^^ but 
tr also tells us what they 
were doings The Com*- 
missioners scr them¬ 
selves to find out “the 
name of the manor, 
wh^j held it in the time 
of King Cdwatd the 
G>iifcssar and w^ho held 
it now, how many tudcis 
there were in each 
manor, how many 
ploughs on the domain, liow' many men, how many vilJeJns, 
how many cottars, how many b<mdsmen, how many free¬ 
men, how many socmen {freemen paying a hsed rent}, how 
much wood, how niuch meadow, bow much pasture; what 
mulls, what fish-ponds—how much it was worth, and 
whether niore could be got out of it than now.*^ 

An entry in Domesday Book reads sumething Tik^ thU: 
*'Thc Land of VC'ifliam of Brai^jse-—The land it of three 
ploughii. The whole extent of ambk h three ploughlands, 
though it w'as only assessed at two hides. There is one in rhe 
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LAIS^D nOLDl^EG 


T:iTTf Centurt 


dorruuii (William manages of\c plotigliland himself)^ und five 
villdns and cottaxs with iwo ploughs {there arc two teams in 
the domain)* Thete is a miU of iS shtUings-worLb and a 
iishety of 50 pence-worth.” And so Bnglond was pacccited 
out for the Conquetor to cstitnatc the value of his spoil. 

'rhe land w'as measuted by the hide, suUngp oc catacucc 
wluch equalled about t20 of our aeres^ It was found that 
about 3^000^000 acres were cultivated i that there were about 
500^000 families^ with a population of a,000*0*0, We read 
of 3,500 landowners imd clergy» izjooo freeholders, ajiOOo 
socmen or yeomen, 109^000 villeins or copyhoUkrsi 90,000 
cottars or smaij copy holders bondsmen or Landless mcn^ 

The eountics were divided into hundreds, and Ehe hundreds 
iotp manors, Tlic tmnors comitiitcd the demesne* or domain, 
which was the lord's own land, and die holding of the villdns, 
which averaged 30 acirs, or a virgate or yardliwld. The 
cott3TS had perhaps a cottage and 5 acres. Now as to how all 
this worked- We must, if we want to understand the twelfth 
century* forget ail about the twentieth, and its constant tallr 
of money; in the twelfth, instead of paying tern In money* 
you rendered service, Tlie lord held hia bud from the king 
on thii condition—he liad to promise to help the king^ and 
be hfs man^ and this same idea nm through the whole of the 
todciy of the time. Here are typical conditions on which a 
villein held hnd. In the spring he had to plough 4 acres for 
his lord, and each villein supplied two oxen for the lotd^s 
plough ream for thRx days in the winter*, three in the springs 
and one in the sumiiicr^ In addition he must w^ork three days 
a week on the lord^s land^ ct pay a yearly toll of t^d,, a 
hcn» and sixteen cgg:s^ He musr follow his lord to war* and 
sit in his courr of jusiice^ and uphold customs which were 
to become laws. So if he had his duties* he abo bad his 
rights, and we call him a copyholder, because the terms of 
ids holding were copied into the Court RoU^ and so long as 
he rendered scmce in accordance with these ^ he could not 
be turned out^ it was not to the Iord*s interest to oppress his 
villdns any more tlian ii would be to a modem lamicr's 
advanrage 10 hi-treat his horses. The two classics depended 
very much on one another, and continued to do so until the 
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COL’KTBT LIFE 


time of the Bbck Death, which atiencti the conditiom of 
couurrf life. It is very usual to think of the viUcin as a 
miserable bondsman, whereas io reality he formed the back¬ 
bone of the countryside, free on three days in the week to 
work on bis own holding, owning cattle, and having the 
great interest of doing well or badly, in |ust the some measure 
(hat he was industrious or lazy, He was tied to the land, and 
could not leave hia manor, except with the lord^s consent; 
but then in all probability it never entered liis head to do so, 
unless be went to the wars in France, nr on a pilgrimage. 
The lord wa.s in much, the same position under the Feudal 

System. The viUeirt was probably 
just as well off^as the iatin labourer 
of to-day, with nothing except his 
wage to took forward to, if not 
better. The villein*# conditton, 
like that of the Jabourer, de¬ 
pended on his master. Ln Jocetin’s 
Chronicle we read that “coming 
down from London through the 
forest, 1 inquired of an old woman 
Fjc. Si,— A siicpbcnl 'vhom we came up to, whose 

wood this was, and of what 
manor; who was the master, who the keeper? The old 
urotnan answered, the wood belonged to the new Abbot of 
St. Edmunds, was the manor of Harlow, and the keeper of 
it wiis one Atnald. How did be behave to the people of the 
manor r 1 asked tmther. Sheans wered that be used to be a devil 
incarnate, on enemy t>f Cod, and a flayer of the peasant*? 
skins—skinning them like Us e eels as the manner of Some la; 
bur rhat now he dreads the new abbot, krtowing him to be a 
wise and sharp man, and so treats the people reasonably,” 

In times of peace the village was like one large farm—the 
common fields wetc ploughed, liartowed, sown, and reaped 
by the joint labours of all the villeins, and each of the latter's 
holdings consisted of a strip, or strips, in the open fields. 
The Dayeux Tapcair>' <P1, 4) not only deals with militan 
details of the Conquest but gives illustrations of the occupa. 
tions of ilie countryside. .A ploughman is ploughing, then 
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FARM AND ffCLD WORK 


tATW CektdRT 


comes a n»n whu scatters the s«d bmadcasi, while another 
leads a horse-drawn harrow^ and a hay scares the crows away 
by ilirtging stones at them. The whole group is very much 
like that shown in the LuttrcH Psalter, which we have used 
«» illustnte agricultme in the tburteenth century, except 
that the plough is different, and of the rwo-wbcclcd variety. 
It is drawn by an animat that suggests an ox, and appears to 
be harnessed like a horse, and not yoked Like an ox. Had the 
designer of the tapestry known we were going to attempt a 
restoration as Fig. aa, he, or she, might have taken a little 
more trouble with the details. A$ it is, there Is no doubt at all 
about the two wheels, or the coulter behind them which 



makes the vertical cut, and what appears to be a furrow 
board. The country' must have looked very different then, 
because the dclds were not enclosed with hedges, but divi¬ 
sions were made by leaving W'hat were called baulks of turf. 
The woods were used for feeding swine; the cattle grazed 
on the common land, and were largely killed off in the late 
autumn, because what we now call toot ewtps were not then 
grown, and so it was diffLcull tn feed cattle tn the winier. 
There were meadows for making liay; ihiny-eight vineyards 
arc mentioned in Domesday Book, and a good deal of wine 
w'as made. Everybody kept bees to get honey fttr sweetening 
putposes—iemcmbcr you could not boy pounds of sugar in 
those days. The peasants' food consisted of pigs' flesh, and 
domestic fowls, vegetables, fruit, eggs, and cheese, the latter 
sometimes matle from ewes' tnilk- Meat was much eaten, and 
as in the winter it was salted, and salt was difficuU to obtain, 
it was probably not very well cured, and this accounted for 
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THE HEALING ART 


the many skin dbeises often confused with leprosy^ for 
medicine and medical treatment were still a curiaias mismre 
of knowtedj^e and quackery. 

Neverthdess a great school of Icazrnitig had come into being 
in the eleventh and ccniuries at Salcino in Italy- 

The kgctid is that the school was touiidcd by a Jtw\ a Greek, 
an italian and a Moor^ the raJity tiriderlyiiig the legend ia 
contained in the fact that the studv of mjcdicme had its rexjt 



in these four cultures. On a Greek vase of 400 b.Ch is paioied 
a decoration of a doctor at tending his paticnEs, and the Greek 

school of medianc is too well 
known to need e^lanation. 
Rome catried on the tedi¬ 
tion, adding her practical 
weight in the form of the first 
hospital sysicm, and Latin 
[realises 00 medidne, derived 
from the Arabic lore 

of the Moors in Spain, and 
usually translated by Jews, 

naif of Ehe eleventh centuTj% 
These trcitlscs Contained the fiudeus of all mecliicval rncdiciae, 
The femnding of muirersities in the thirteenth ccniun* in imnj* 
places ta Europe gave still further impetus to the sltidv, and 
a school of surgery ipas startedi at Bologna at this time. 

In the twelfth century an abbess near Bingen in Germany 
'Wrote a manuscript on the healing powers of plants, animals 
and minerals, with a small tteaiisc also on the methods of 
employing tnedkine, 

The monastetics rook their share in the care of liic sick, 
Tlieir rigime was generally that of kindness, compaiativc 
cleanliness anti good food, together with a fcw iimple herbal 
Tcmctlifis gtow'n in the monastcey garden. The folUtwing is 
an extract front i tenth-century manuscript on drugs t 

“For headache take a vessel fall of leave* of gtecn nw, and 
a spoanfu! *f mustard seed, nih Together, add the while of an 
*gg. a spoonful, tliat the salve may be thick. $mcar with a 
feather on rbe side that ii not Siire." 







MEDICAt t^^ACTlCfi 


lint C^nr^r 


SrilJjCven ihis wmpJe treatment was a great factor in rdiCFing 
the sufferings of the iick poor, aod tlidr hospiiols or in- 
Attnarics existet! all over England. 

The word hospital has an inierestiog origin, Guest-houses^ 
“‘'hospitaJia/'^ were estahiished tn the early Christian era tor 
pilgrims OF ^'hospites'" when on pilgrimage. These buildings 
began aUo to be used su a refuge fot the sick onlv. The 
hospital of 5c. Gnegory was founded hy Archbishop Lanfhinc 
in to94t that of Sr+ Barthojornew in u the Holy Cross at 
^X inchcstcr in 1152 and St Thopuis^s hospital to 1^15^ 

The growth of any kind of hygiene was ven' gtaduaJ^ and 
in the tw'cJfrh and thirteenth centuries dirt* the kck of all 
drainage^ and deftclcnt lA'ascr, rendered aJJ town^ noisome 
places, and resultant diseases prevalent. It wa^ not until after 
the Black Death in 1548 that thc authnriiie* began to recognise 
the need for some kind of social reform m the care of their 
dries. !t vva$ after this pcrii>d and during the Great Pbguc 
that ^wept across Europe in 1374 tliai the word ^^quaratidnc'^ 
came imp use. Certain haiian cities established a period of 
tsobtion for all iKtsons 'Wishing to leave an iote^ted city or 
to eritcf aa uncontaminated one. The length of time was 40 
days or ""quarandna/^ Hence nur term ‘'quarancine.^ 

An excellent idea of medical and surgical practice can be 
obtained from a ca-rcftil study of two important and attraciive 
medical AISS*—one at Trinity College^ Cambridge^ of the 
end of the twelfth or beguming of the thirteenth century^ 
known as O^Kip (PL 5). Sevcf^ drawings show ihai the 
doctor was also a druggist, who kept a large stock of herbs 
which he weighed out white young as^sistants pounded and 
mixed them iruo poriom. It also iJtustrates the treatment of 
cataract, tfcpaoning the skull, dealing wiih eat disca^Ci 
sewing A neck u^tiiid Jinc! extracting an arrow. A case of 
impctJgOi 4 disagreeable skin ra^h* is correctly described and 
graph!cmlly illustrated. The text iJicorporatcs part of the 
Ciiriirgf^ of Roger of Salerno* This should be compared with 
another MS» of equal human and historic interest in the 
British Museum, MS. Sloane 1077, ^ust a century latcr^ which, 
among a mimbct of careful drawings, includes treatment to 
reduce shoulder diAkiearion and a tjpe of leg splinr—the 



EARJ^T SUftGERT 


Gooch—which wes re-in vented about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Wc sba.U aee that kier on dnug^ were 
prepared and dispensed at separate pharmacies (p. 167}+ 

Surgery during the early medkvaj penod wa$ regarded as 
separate from medicine, and operations were perfonned by 
barbersbath-keepers and mveiling quacks^ and so late os 
the time of Frederick the Great the army surgeortb pofiltiDfi 
was such that he was still expected to shave the oJ^eri of 
the regiment the twelfth and thincenth centuries it was 
a dangerous caUing also* for should a surgeon operating on 
his feudal lord foil, death w^as the least that awaited him. 
Nevertheless there were certain great surgeons attadied to 
various Courts throughout the Middle Ages^ and the earliest- 
known English surgeon was John of Arderne* who gained 
much of his knowledge in the fourteenth century during the 
Hundred Y'cars War. John of Gaddesden^ physidin to 
Edward 11 of Eoglanci^ wrote on incdieinc, but his w'ork 
contains many charms ag well us mcdictl knowledge and 
mueh superstition. 

Another edebmed man was Richard of WendovcTp who 
in ri5i wrote an anatomical treatise that still exists. In ij6S 
a gild w’os formed by the master surgeons of London. This 
combined with the physicians a short time after^ and even 
recognised w^orricn as physicians. A charter was gtamed 
them and barber's surgpr>' became restricted to blood-letting 
and the htahng of wounds. Roger Bacon^, n great physiciau 
and w^titer of the thi tree nth century > combined with his 
calling astronomy, mathematics* chemistry ot alchemy, and 
astrology, and indeed all medieval physidans added to their 
sdemihe ktiowdedge a profound belief in the addudorial value 
of charms and astrology. We are told also that Roger Bacon 
ptoposed the use of a segment of a gloss globe os an aid 10 
the sight of those udrb old or defective eyes. Spectacles were 
made in Venice in the late thirteenth century by the glas^ 
workers and by die fifteenth century were in cammon u$c 
among those who could afford them. They were an expensive 
luxury', however, and clumsy in ^hape with thick convex 
lenses; they can be seen in fifircnth-cmiufy pointings* 

Alihuugh anaesdtesia was unknown m the Middle Ages, 
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llTH CllJfTURT 


subftiiuics have becfi used since maji's history has been 
known. SufgicaiJ alctpLEig draughis are frcqucoily mcniioned. 
2Dd one eafly mmtufe cofiElEted of hcmioct* opium^ tnulbeiry 
juice^ hyoscamtis^ ivy, nrnndfigom ind IcftucCp ddec! op ^ 
sponge. When muJ^tened it mhiiled by the parienr^ who 
vru afterwards roused by fennel fuicc Applied to the aastrJls. 
At the end of the fifteenth centuryv Leonardo da Vinci liJkd 
his notebooks with illustrated physiology and aaatomy* and 
in the sixteenth century a Fren chman ^ Ambroisc Pitep did 
much to enlighten surgery. He advocated among other ihings 
the use of setothing Jodon on wounds in rhe pbcc of boiling 
oil, formerly applied. By the seventeenth century sdenfifie 
knowledge was intreasing daily;, and medicine toot a great 
stride forward. In 1605 GaliJeo made pnossible the microscope 
and the telescope^ and subsequently laid the foundation of 
mechanics* and Thomas Sydenham in the same ccniury may 
be said Co have done die same for clinical mediefae. 

The abbots were in the position of lords of ihe manor, and 
had tenants^ In Jocelin of BrakeJondb GironScJe we read of 
the diHtcultics which the celicrarius had to collect the ‘^reaping 
silver,^" or penny which each householder had to pay instead 
of giving his labour 10 cut down the convent gtaUiH ''Before 
the town was free all of them used to reap serfs; rhe 
dwellings of knights and chaplains and of the servants of the 
court lodge being alone etempr from this payment" 

The ccUerarius gave up trying £0 get it from the richer folk, 
and db trained on the poorer by taking instead a stoof a kettle. 
Of even the house door, and there was so much commodon 
that the reap silver w^s coinmuted. Thus the holders of the 
town fields had to catch 4,000 cels in the marshes of Lakcti- 
hcAthp and bring them to their landlords the monks; but 
they became larj% and brought half the nuraber, and some¬ 
times none at ail—one feci$ aorry for the townsmen ^ because 
the cels may not have been there 10 be caughtp and are 
known for slippery customers^ So a new arnartgenumt 'o-'as 
made, rliat insTcad of the cels, each holder should pay a penny 
for ao many acres; but tltU was found troublesome, because 
the fields were divided up among so many people; sonwiirues 
the ccllafcf got ayd,, and then again only io|d. Another rule 
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was, that the townsmen shoufd put the it sheep ttt the con¬ 
vent's pens at ni|;ht, roc the sake of the manure^ but ihcj^ 
prefcefed to improve the it own land in this way. There virgA 
trouble also with the mill and market dtic^. /\JJ this is very 
inreresttngp and shows how ihc people who at first gathered 
round the mooastm ibr ihe protectian which it afforded, 
and the work they found to do» wetc giidoaUy working their 
way to act iTide|>ejidcnt position aa a towmlup^ and com- 
muting their setYicc for raoncy payments, or rent. 

There U another interesting note in Jocclin’s Oiconiclc on 
mills. Tlicse generally belonged to the lord, and the villeins 

took theif com lo his 
mill, and had to pay 
in kind for the grind¬ 
ing. A Dean Herbert 
ventured to build a 
mtll w^tthoul the 
abbot’s consent, and 
was ordered to take it 
down by die abbot, 
who saidp "T tell thee^ 
it will not be without 
tlatragc to my milk; 
ffrr the Townsfolk will 
go lo thy mill, and 

riT>. 14.—wkh fhc fn^tic grind their com at 

their own good 
pleasure; nor can I hinder them, since they arc free inen. 
1 will ftHow no new milk on luch principle,” Tlie abbot 
sent his men to late the mill down, who found that the 
dean had fr>restaJkd them, so tliat he might not k^se the 
timber, and this suggests that it was a windmill, though ot 
cQUrsc k may itave been a water-mill instead. 

The avirrage iwdfth-century^ manor was very nearly self- 
supporting, far as food was ccjncctncd; local markets gave 
the opportunity to exchange goods, and luEurics were 
obtained at the great fam. The fair ai Stourbridge, near 
Cambridge, lasted from September to October and 
merchants came to it irom. places as tar awav as Bruges and 
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ikCARKCtl ANn TRAVRI 


llamburjt, Ikirdcaiu and Rouen, and the Italian dti«. Here 
could beboueht tbreign wines, fiirs from the Baltic, Flemish 
cloth and lace, saJi.and apices, and the faimets could dispose 
of their cattle, hides, and 

The Crusado and pilgrimages had made rotn quite 
familiar with the produce of fotdgn countries, and the 
twelfth-century roan was not at all a country bumpkiD. From 
locclin’s Chronicle wc learn that the AbbuC of Fky comes, 
and "through his preaching caused die open buying and 
selling which took place in the market on Sundays to w 
done away with, and it was ordained tliat the market should 
be held OQ the Monday” Again,** touching on a man’s 
duties and the busiflcss practice of the day, w< heat that Hamn 
Bland died without making a wtU, and this was held 
very discrtdi tabic, Tlw horse which was led before the coffin 
of the deceased was offered to St. Edmund, but the abbot 
would have nothing to do with it. "Fot it docs not bese^ 
our chutch to be defiled with the gift of Mm who died 
intestate, whom comnKin repoti accuses of being h^ci^Iy 
wont to pur out his money to uiiccest. By the face of o , 
such a thing come to pass of anyone again in my days, he 
shall not be buried in the churchyard/' Now this must have 
made it very difficult for the emcrprismg busings men of 
the twelfth century to get on, but they did so in quite surpris¬ 


ing fashion. , . 

Wc have referred to the influence of the Crusades in 
making men familiat with foieign coufiixics. and the practice 
of going on pilgrimages accustomed people to travcJJmp 
Considering the difficulties to be overcome, the twdfth- 
cemury men wete surprising travellers. 

In Jocelin’s Chronicle there is an interesting account oi a 
tremendous walk. Samson had been sent to Rome, in Ms 
monk davs, by Abbot Hugo, and, mrumrng too late, was 
put into ‘prison by the abbot, with foot-gyves on Mm-a 
sorev reiurn foe braving the dangers of a lourttcy whic 
thus' describes: *'You know what trouble 1 had for that 
Church of the Woolpit; how 1 was dispatched to Rome in 
the time of the Schism between Pope AleaanderMd Cfctayian: 
and passed through Italy at that Season, when all clergy 
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CBrrying letters for our Lord Pope Alesinilei were kJd hold 
of, and some were cLipt in prison, some hanged: and some, 
with nose and Lips cut off, were sent forward to our I^rd tlie 
Pope, for the disgrace and confusiott of him. I, however, 
pretended to be Scotch, and pmiing on the garb of a Scotch¬ 
man, and taking the gesture of one, au/j|/ialong t and when 
anybody mocked at me, 1 would btartdish my staff in the 
manner of that weapon they oill gtmioc ^like a crowharj, 
uttering Comminatory woeds after the way of the Scotch/* 

S^ow Samson must needs have been a stout-hearted man 
lo walk to Rome and back, and even though his business 
had been successful, to have to undergo imprisonment, and 
yet, coming out, be able to live serenely after. When he 
became abbot he ‘'caused the ofhdal person who had, by 
Abbot Hugo’s order, put the fetters on him at bis return 
from Italy, to be supported with food and clothes to the end 
of his days at Abbot Samson’s expense”; but we never hear 
if he apologised to the Scots tor the liberties he had taken 
with their wap. 

And this was not the only long journey Samson made,'— 
as a rravcller he compared favourably with many modern 
men. He attended Parliament when the news came that 
Richard was a prisoner io Germany, and '*the abbot started 
forth in his place in Parliament, and said, that he was ready 
to go and seek his lord the king, cither ctiindestinely by 
subterfuge, or by any either method t and search till be found 
him, and get certain notice of him”; and the abbot went 
“with rich gifts to the king in Germany/’ Again, when the 
monks set out to see the king at Waltham, about the election 
of a new abbot, they all walked there, tltcir ftock-skirts 
looped over elbow. 

Carts (Fig. aj, PI. 4) were not used rot travel, and it was 
considered rather disgraceful to be seen riding in one, 
probably because in this way the man condemned to dcaih 
was taken to the gallows. When I-aunceiot was going to see 
Queen Guinevcic, he lost his horse, and not being able to 
walk in his armour, he commandeered a cart, with the tesult 
that one of the queen’s ladies, seeing him from die casUe, 
thought it was a kmghi "riding to the hanging,” but the 
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queen r tecogniflng LaunceJot, teprovcii her, sayings **lt was 
l'<m! mt)uiKed, and evil compaMd, so to cumpatc the most 
noble knight of the wotld in such a shameful death/* 

Indies rode pillion behind a tnui-servant, or in litters 
borne betweeti two horses, and nearly all travelling was done 
on hotseback. Only kings and great nobles had sp€»:ial 
carriages, and the reason of couisc for this wtb, that with the 
exception of the Romans, no early people were good at 
road-making; so horseback w'as speedier and safer—that is, 
when they did not walk. 

Fig* 15 shows a simple farm cart. The oaen drew it by 
means of the yoke across their shoulders. The yoke was 
attached 10 the central pole, and this latter was tastened 
to the axle. The floor of the cart was framed up on the 
aalc, and the sides made of withes, woven in between up¬ 
right stakes driven into the edge of tlic floor. The peasant 
driving the r«cn wears the plain cliausscs and simple turuc 
W’hich Were the etoching of tlve working man right through 
the Middle Ages. 

The Normans were great hunters, and the frontispiece 
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smd Fig, show a hunting SDcnc. In the fiftccoih century* a 
dcsciiption is given of amg-hunting* taken from a bcK>k 
called Tbi Aiasur e/Gawr. wfitten by Edward* Dtike of York* 
who was killed at Agtncoun in 1415. As it is supposed that the 
hiormanB ifitrodtieed the rncthod of hunting the stag which is 
followed to this day, ecaders arc refetted to the fifteenth* 
ccntuiy chapter (p. as8) for fuller details. 

It must have been while hunting, in much the same way 
as showiti that William Rufus met his death in the New 
Forest, by an arrow glancing oft from a tree trunk, It was tn 



reality the New Forest then, and was enclosed by the Nor¬ 
mans to form a game preserve. In the iwebth centurj' the 
“beasts of the chase" were the buck, doe, and ioa; the 
"beasts of the forest" were the hart and hind; the “beasts and 
fowls of the warren" were the hare, rabbit, pheasant and 
partridge. Henry n's laws forbade anyone entering a royal 
forest with bow, arrows, dogs, or greyhounds, save with 
special warrant, and he forbade the clergy' to spend theii 
time in hunting at hawking. 

In JcKxlin^s Quonick we read of Abbot Samson’s manor- 
houses and parks; "He had Laid out sevenJ and sto<kcd them 
with animals, retaining a proper huntsman with hounds^ 
and> if any guest of gxcac quality were there, our Lord Abbot 
with his monks would sic in some opening of the woods, and 
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see the dogj njiit but he hini$elf never meddled with huntixig 
that I saw.’* Now does not that conjute up a ptetty picture? 

There U ano ther note i n Jocclln of a cjuarrel with Otur-dc- 
Lion. Adam de Gikcfieldr a reudatory of St. Hdlmunds, died^ 
leaving a small daughter of three months old aa his heiress, 
and she became Abbot Samson's ward, and so coutd n<it 
many without hU consent. Gruc-de‘ljon wanted to give her 
in marriage to one of his friends, bur the abbot did not 
approve, and there was a great qaarrdj but in the end the 
abbot had his way—he generally did. "King Richard wrote, 
soon after, to Abbot Samson, that he warned one or two of 
the St, Edmundsbury dogs, wtuch he heard were good"; 
and these being sent, gave the abbot a ring, and so they made 
it up, these two lint twelfth-century men. No wonder that 
Abbot Satnsun appealed to Carlyle as a fine type, and vporthy 
of jncluiion in "Past and Present." 

Our ncAt considerarion must be the laws and customs. 

Before the Conquest the Anglo-Saxons liad written law's, 
and the Nornuns, when they entered tingland, had none, so 
Vv'illiam's first act was to confirm those already in force which 
had been made by Edw'ard the Confessor, it must be re¬ 
membered that he did not want to be thought of so rnuch as 
a conqueror as the rightful king of England coming into his 
own, Me protected the Normans, however, by fining the 
district where one was slain, unless the slayer was ptocluecd. 
Much of the ptoccdun; of the old law was ttadiiional, and 
the laws themselves only siatemcnts of the penalties attaching 
to wrong-doing. There was very little real development until 
the time of Henry ii. Tlic King's Court was only fot the 
prtnecticin of the nival rights, and those of the bam ns: all 
other business was conducted at the shire and hundred moots. 

Shire moot was held in the open, and presided r>ver by 
the sheriff; the free landowners had to attend, and they 
found the tloftms, ot judgments, but did not tty the case. 
The accused brought forward fricmls, who swore that he was 
innocent, and were called oath helpers; or he might be sent 
to the ordeal of ihe tire, or the water. He must lift red-hot 
iron, tarr^- it three paces; his hand u'as bound up and exa¬ 
mined at the end of three da vs; if bUstcrc*,! lie w'as guilty, Hr 
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Ilf was thrown inrn water* and iFhc floated was gniltj/- One 
Is apt to 4ay now* absurd hui that is because of the 

difl^hy we 6nd In understanding what wer^ the ideas of the 
tw'elftb’Centuty man. A small boy of our acquaintance gave 
what is probably the explanation^ when he said, ^"Ves^ it 
would be all right if you really bdieved in it." In the twelfth 
century it was an old, old cuBtom* and the guilfy man* who 
was perhaps quite ready to swear lalscly, would hesitate to 
undergo the ordeal^ and so give himself anray, and hnd the 
doom given against him. 

The Normans imtoduced the judichl combat, end the 
comhatanu fought to 
show they were right* or 
else hired somebody eke 
to do it. The w^eapoits 
used were like pick-axes^ 
made of horn* bound on 
to w^ooden handles* the 
shape of which had come 
down from bygone ages; 
they fought, perhaps at I 
day, until the guilty' mao 
cried ‘‘Craven/' when he 
was promptly hanged. 

Here again the idea prob¬ 
ably WHS that the man in the right vrould fight better, and 
that the other, buidcncd by a guilty conscience* would give 
in first; but we are afraid it did noi always work this way. 

Henry u madcihe Kingk Court the headquarters of justice* 
and from it the Justices made journeys all over lingknd, and 
w'cnt on ciTcuir fust as they still coniinue to do. But the most 
tmportaot dcrt'dopmcnc of Henry ii"s time was that the 
sheriU would call in twelve men to give evidence* and so we 
get the beginnings of out present ttkJ by jury. 

JoceUn of Braketond gives an interesting account of a trial 
by battle between Henry of Essex, accused of treason and 
cowardice by hk kinsman* Kobert of Montforr, in which 
Henry was vanqubheil, and* being left for dead on the field 
of battle* rexovered afterwards* and turned monk. Anothei: 
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instance given had a tragic ending t a free tenant of the 
cellarer, Kete! by natnc, vras charged with theft, and, being 
the loser in the trial by batik, vss hanged. And then follows 
a most interesting statement, showing how this method of 
trial was passing. Jocdln reports the burgesses of Bury 
Sc. £dntunds as saying t “It that tnao. had ottlj* dwelt within 
the borough, it would not have come to the ortkal, bur that 
he would have ac^nitted himself by the oaths of hk neigh¬ 
bours.” The abbot and convent, seeing the truth of this, 
took steps to reaiedy this hardship of their tenaiiis, 

Samson, as Lord Abbot, had to hold his Court; on one 
occasion he iiad two knights of Risby before him, WiUelm 
and Norman, adjudged to pay the heavy tine of aos., and 
this is how he addressed them, and it is interesting because 
it gives a side-light on travelling and hospjtaiityj 

"When [ was a cloister monk, J was once sent to Durham 
on business of our Cbutch ; and coming home again, the 
dark night caught me at Risby (where the knights Iked), 
and I had to beg a lodging there. I went to Doniinus Norman’s 
and he gave me a flat refusal. Going then to Dominus 
Witklm’s, and begging hospitality, I was hy him honourably 
received. The aos. therefore of money, I, without mercy, wi!J 
esaci from Dominus Norman; the' Dominus WilleJm, on 
the other hand, I, with thanks, will wholly remit the said 
sum.” "My curse on that Abbot’s Court,” said another 
Suitor, "where neither gold nor silver can help me to con¬ 
found my enemy." Truly the more wc hear of Abbot Samson 
the better wc like him. 

Thus we gam some idea as to how Norman lite was carried 
on; bur wc must also remember that life even (hen was not 
work and no play,” and the Kormans "played” quite as 
vigorously as they worked. 

In their spare time they amused themselves with manv 
games ot skill and itaiEaricl. 

We read of chess and draughts, kith of which seem to 
have been very popuiar. The chessmen were carved, generallv 
in whjiJcb£jnc of ivory. 

An old chronic]cr» cfcscribm^ various amustonciits^ spcak£ 
of chess as ^he hubby of the wbc and drqughrs that of knights, 
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while, sajfs be, “the young bachelors pass their time with 
sham fights and other exercises, also in cock-fighting, bear¬ 
er buibbaicing, wrestling, and other sports." 

The games of children were miniature copies of those of 
I heir elders. Dolls have held their place trom time immemorial 
in the affections of little girts i and boys found the same )oy 
then as they do now in soldiers, spirming-tops, toy horses, 
whips, and wooden models of many and various kinds. 

The two boys in Figure 29 are playing with (oiated wooden 
soldiers, which are dressed in the armour of the period. The 
feet of these figures were weighted with lead to keep the 
balance, and were jerked backwards and forwards by means 
of a cord passed through their middle, each faoy holding 
one end of the cord. The arms were jointed as weil as the 
legs, and moved with the motion of the figures, and with the 
tightening and slackening of the cord the little soldiets 
strutted and pranced, and doubtless waved their arms and 
swords in a very warlike manner. 

We ate giving a plate or so of illuminated manuscripts for 
each centurv, as these form one of the most characteristic 
medisval arts and one not only exttemely beautiful in them* 
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selves, bye resell nmch of the s^pifii iticl fctlin^ mf ^on- 
ccTtiprjfan^ life, if you can teich yourself to enjoy these plates 
(twelfth century^ Pls,6,8; thirteenth cimtiiry”i Vt i6; fourteenth 
century^ Pis. x^* x6| fifteenth centurVi Pis. 34* 55* jfi-40)> 
you ptt to know' somethmg of the costume and ornament of 
each period, and by furtbec sttidy can go on to trace the 
development tn painting and lettering, llic manuscripts and 
ihcir illuminations are of tours* fitcongly allied to ihe walh 
paintings and stained glass and to the canned ooiamcnL 
This ejcamplc is a page from a missal written for Lesjies 
Abbey, Pxith* Kjtnt, about 1100. It has the notes for singing 
and the row' of pikes Is the tail of the inkbl P with its picture 
of the sacrifice of Isaac at the top. 

The tailpiece of this chapter. Figure yi, shows what the 
ompurieru of the period was like. It illustraicSp m a wa>% why 
the Norman style is sometimes called Romanesque | because 
here in this simple design we ran see a survival of a mpic 
elaborate Roman pattern. The design we iltustniie hcec 
might have been used ft^r stone carving, cmbfoidcry, or the 
border to an illuminated manuscript. 

Kiiw for a word of advicc on design. 

When drawing partem, never start putting in the detail 
until you have got the general line, or structure of the same, 
complete. 
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In this sccoll iht imin line ul' die pattern is a i^-avy one^ 
cousistieg of more or less kalf-circles reversed and joined 
together, Ffom thi$ centrd line grow other shorter Unes, and 
yon get ihs spring of these ^*hones" of the pattern, any 
dne drau'ing put into ihe detail will be quite wasted. 

This suggests to us that there is no more fruitful study for 
ihc designer than ral bones. We rernember a venebra of an 
aurochs we saw in the GaUefy of Fossil Mamtnalsj at the 
Natural History Museum, at South Kensington. The upward 
piulongattun to assist in carrying the hump made it especially 
interesting. Man-made things are gencr^y so square and 
hard, but the tines of the vertebra ran in bcautiiul eur\xs 
which dewed tnto one another in the softest way^ and the 
jointing wfli 'wonderful. It should be a source of satis fiction 
that each of u$ possesses tuck an cjujuisitc mechanism. There 
Ls a quip that "'if beauty is only skin deep, then ugline-ss goca 
to the hone*—it does. If the bones arc bad, you cannot have 
beauty. In ajrchitcrturc the plan of the huiJdhig is the bones 
of it. We commend s study of bones, in all their aspects^ to 
any boy or girl who wiifaes to mate thing:®. 
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CHAPTER TT 
THIRTEENTH CENTl-’RY 

A S TFe go through the centuries, we shdli find that each 
one seems to have a chameter of its own, and that the 
thoughts and feelings of the people ate tc fleeted tti the 
things which they have lel't behind thein- In the twelfth 
century, wLtli which we dealt in the last chapter, the gcneiaJ 
imptession is that of rugged strengih. The Notinans were 
like their own castles, and even their cathedrals, beautiful 
as they are, echo the same feeling. 

In the thirteenth centur)’ England certainly had a guieter 
and less disturbed time, suflered less from her rulers and 
conditions became far more settled under the suong reign 
of Edward i. In 1115 John was forced to sign Magna Cham, 
which secured definite tights lo every Englishman. One of 
its provisions was that "no frecrnian, merchant or villein 
shall he excessively lined for a small offence; the 11 m shall 
not be derived of his means of livelihood, the second of his 
merchandise, the third of his implements of husbandry,” 
The people Were able to struggle with their rulers, and 
Parliament w'as tncrcasingly able to assert itself. There was 
also a protracted struggle l^twcen the Church and State foe 
power. 

The thirteenth century saw the rise of some great 
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tlnglish churchmen, Ecmukthlc for their jcal tnii holiness, 
such as St. Hugh, Bishnp of Lincoln, tod Bishop Grosseteste. 

In architecture the massive sulidity of the Xoftnan Ro- 
tnanes^ue gave place lo the iighlncss and grace of the Early 
English style, «‘hich we can ace in such buildings as Lincoln 
and WelJi cathedrals and Vt’estmimter Abbey, These great 
buildings arc a sign that, in spite of many struggles and set¬ 
backs, the whole people was moving slowly to'watds the 
lealLsation of ideals of freedom and justice. 

Between the massive solidity of the Norman Eomancstiuc 
building and the lightness and grace of the fiaily English 
style there ^tas a very intnesiing transition phase in which 
fcatuics ot the two styles ate combined. Thus in an arcade 
Norman capitids may be surmounted by pointed arches or 
the capitals with carved leaf foliage may be found under 
round atches. The greatest examples of the Transiuomd style 
arc to be found in some of the Cistercian buildings erected 
tn Vorkshire, among which we may miention the naves of 
Fountains and Kirkstalh Build was is another example, and 
it is one of the tragedies that because of their situation remote 
from towms and villages these great chuicbes could not be 
adapted for parish use and have fallen in decay, though tliey 
are still beautiful in their ruin. There arc a niimhcr of Ttansl- 
donal parish churches tn the Ncnc Valley of Northampton¬ 
shire such as Polebrook, Hclpatone and VTafinbigton, and 
they form a very intertsting study. 

As wc study the everyday things of the period we should 
like our orders to bear these things in mind. (Jne should 
think of Westminster Abbey, not as a building put up by 
1 lenry tit, ivho though he was a bad king was a good builder, 
but rather a being symbolical of the aims of a whole people 
progressing steadily towards a more spacious life—with many 
setback^ yet moving forward. 

Towns were growing rapidly. They had first come into 
being as places of refuge, where communities of people 
bonded together for safety, enclosing their dwellings with 
a wail. 

Those growmg surplus produce outside »rmti found a 
ready sale tor their goods among these people with less 
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Opportunities for ii^ud culture, and the boroughs or towns 
speedily became centres of trade ind barter of all kinds^ 
Craftsmen, merchants and traders gradually settled 'm the 
towns, making, bargaining, buying and selling, but dependent 
for their food on those who lived outside and tilled the laud. 

No community of people can live without some form of 
government, and these fasr-g rowing towns were no cscception. 
CoundU were $ei up by the principal dtizens with one man* 
the mayorp as bead, and these men dealt with dl matron 
conccrfiijig the welfare or the inhabitantfi of the place. 

From the churches' eongregadon^ sodcries were tormed 
for sodal purposes* thac members mighr help each ocher in 
time of need* These societies or gilds, as tliey were called, 
became gradually divided into those of one trade, and mem¬ 
bers of a gild were aUowed vanous privileges, one of which 
was the fight to buy and sell within the towrj without paying 
toll. Toll was usually e^iacted on all goods taken out of one 
town or brought into another. These gilds not only gave thdr 
members privileges, but they exacted also a certain standard 
of work and the stamping of goods as worthy of the sundard 
of the gild can still be seen in the hall-mark on silver to-day, 
the mark of a great city company and descendant of one of 
those gilds of which we speak. 

Banded together in gilds* cratrsmext and merchants grew 
powerful* and to maintain their rights the journeymen, that 
is ro say* the men employed by the day (joumde), sdso staned 
gilds for theinselves . These men worked mdependenily and by 
themselves, and it was not until the sbctcemh century that 
workmen were gathered together by their employef under 
one roof This was the beginning of the factory system. 

At the end of the fourteenth century came the English 
cusioms of granting titles to merchanis of renown. Michael 
dc la Pole, ^on of a merchant in HuU* was created Earl of 
SuHbik. The de la Poles wiire a great family who played thdr 
part in HnglUh statecraft, and fuMlied a large, cheejnered and 
often tragic history, which is part of the troublous times of 
the later niJddic ages. You can see dicir tombs in the fine 
late Occoraced coUegiate church of Wingfield in Suffolk, 
which Michael's father-in-law (Sir John de Wingfield) 
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[cbuUt. They had a pfllanc at Ewclmc on the diltcm foot* 
hills in Oxfordshire, where William^ the first Duke of 
Suffolk, and his wife Alice fauUt a school and founded alms¬ 
houses which still survive in delightthl red bdek. Duchess 
Alice's tomb in EwcJinc church is a tovely piece of crafts¬ 
manship, and her effigy lies there tn calm serenity, with 
liide angcU to smooth her pillow. 

Now w'e can siarr with the everyday things of the Early 
English period, and PL 9 shows what thirtccnth-ccntury 
people looked like. Tlie costume of the pedod was as simple 
and beautiful as its architecture. Later on, both became tacher 
overloaded with ornament:, but before this happened there 
w '33 fitness for purpose and beauty of line, which achieved 
the end in so satis tactory a way that added elaborsuion was 
unnecessary. We have written about this in the architecture 
of the century, and wdsh to point it out again in discussing 
the figures in the illustration. All the garments arc most 
evidently designed for useful wear, and rhdr simple lines 
are very graceful. GcKid etfecls were obtained by the use of 
fine maicml, rather than by adding embroidery and jewels. 

[n this oentury we find two new garments worn bv the 
better-class people; the surcoat, or over-tunic, and the peli^on. 
Of pelisse. The latter, being for outdoor use, was often u-om 
under a cloak in the winter. 

Taking the figures in tlw picture, the lady on the left hand 
is wearing 3 coctc, or dress of the period, the skirt of which 
is not so full as in the twelfth ccnturVi and hangs in heavy 
folds from the wsiUt, which is encircled by a low belt. The 
sleeves arc tight below the elbow, and buttoned to the wrist. 

The stuffi used fot dresses were very beautiful_heavier 

than those of the twelfth century, and brocaded with gold 
and silver threads woven with the design of the fabric, and 
not added afterwards as embroidery. The dress is covered by 
a fur-lincd cloak. The head-dress consists of a fold of linen. 
Or wimple, tied On the top of the head, which was covcfcd 
by a stifiened cap of the same matedai 

The second figure i$ of a noble, aitd they, with doctors 
and lawyers, wore thdr cottc to the ankle; those of the 
merchants and middle-class men reached to the calf, and the 
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pe^uts wore thdrs 10 ihc knee. Over hii cotte the nobleman 
wears a surcoat, with capuchon attached; thjii h 

lined with fur, and has long wide sleevis. Hl^ shoes arc 
^tlightly poinicth ^*ncl ate buttoned round the ankle* 

The hair, in this perioch was cut in a fringe atroas the 
forehead* and at the sides and back of the head reached just 
below the ears and was euried. 

The third figure h of a scho!ar;p w^hose undex-garment 
again is a cotte. Over this he wears a garde-torps, which is 
reallv a surcoat of a slightly diderent shape. This is made of 
woollen material and lined with fur^ and is a rather amusing 
gannent, ihc artm coming through a slit in front of the 
hanging sleeves, and the fastening Ln front going half-way 
dow'n and coming half-way up. 

The head-dress is a small cap or coife, over which Is 
drawn the capuchon. The capkichoa, or chaperon, WAS the 
great mediaeval head-dress, and sEarring from quite early 
times lasted until the days of the Tudors. In shape like a 
long sugar’'!oaf, the hole for the face was made in erne ot its 
sides^ the lower half was pulled down over the shoulders as 
a capCj and the upper half hung down at the back as a Itripipc^ 
The fourth figure is of a little girl clad ixi a cotte of some 
light material, and over it she wears a bUftut^ which w'as 
entirely an indpnr tunic; this Utter, fitting closely to the 
figure at the top, itpringa out at the w^aist^ and h cut wide and 
long in the $ldn^ and without sleeves* Being a cliild, she 
wears her hair loose on her vhnuldejo, w^ith a plain drekt 
around the head. The doll follows the same style a$ his or 
her mistress. 

The nurse with the little girl h wearing a pelisse, and the 
capuchon attached is dxawm ovec her head. The pelisse was 
an ourdoor garment* very much like the garde-corps, but 
fuller and longer; under this the figure is shown wearing the 
usual cottc, and a wimple on the head like the first lady., 

The peasant wears |ust a plain tunic with a capuchon, has 
plain cloth chausscs on his kgs. and shoes of heavy fdt or 
cloth, or sometimes leather. On these in wee weather he 
would wear clogs of w'ood^ as shown in the man weeding^ 
in Agriculture for the fourteenth century (Ftg* too), 
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COSTUMES OS' THE OEDEES 

In the nt^xt iUu^tration, Fig. 53, the costumes of the 
and Military Orden arc shown,^ 

The figure on the left-hand side is 1 Cmsuier; he wars 
banded mail with a white sutcoat^ with ted cross on breast- 
The helm Is an ititercsting thirteenth-^xntury tfevdopmcaiH 
It was found that the nose-plcec, or nasals shoini in I^J. 1 
OQ the Nonmn knight, wm rather dangerous in use, because 
the enemy could cake hold of it^ and when so hdd, the kntght 
was at his opponent's mercy. To peevent this the nasal was 
lengthened, and the whole face covered in with the exception 
of cye-sfitSiH I’hc top of the helm was made fiotter than in 
Norman and the cfect must have been very much 

that of a saucepan without its handle- 

The second and third figures from the leix are a Benedictine 
rooak and nun; boih wear long black robes—that of the 
monk has a cowl which caa be drawn over the head, and 
the nun wears a white wimple under her black hood. 

The second figure from the right b a pilgrim. He is shown 
wearing the ordinary dress of the period, to w^hich are added 
the signs of his pilgrimage. These are the wide hat and rough 
cloak. This sonKiimcs had a cross on the ahoulderj which 
was a sign of the Paitstmc pilgrimage. He carria a staff with 
a hook on it to take his bundle^ and a scrip, or purse. These 
were always blessed by lib priest when he started. Hb heard 
and hair were allowed to grow. Wbt^ a pilgrim tcttmicd 
from the Holy Land, he was entitled to war a piece of palm 
in his hat* hence he w-ag sometimes called a palmer^ Tlio^ 
who had been to Rome wore lead ot pewter ^Jgua which 
they obtained thcrcT bearing the effigies of St. Petcr^ St. Paul, 
or tlic crossed keys. Those of the Compos idia pilgrimage 
bore scallop shells on their hat, the sign of St, Jamex. From 
Cantcrbuiy they brought away an ampul, or flask, containing 
a few drops of the blood of St, Thomas A Becket, and they 
carried also bells. 

The right-hand figure is a Knight Templar. He b shown 
wearing a hauberk, and chauises of banded mail, which is 
an interesting development of that shown on Plate a. The 
banded mail was formed by rows of flat rings slightly over¬ 
lapping and sewn on to leather, stout linen, or coloured 
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DRE!^$ OF TUF MILITART ORDERS 



FiCd — Amtoutien ar WofIc. {Fmtn **'rhc Ronumcc of AlcMinkr^*' 

Thnicy CoUcgCp Ct^bfidfc, Abwt t^s^) 

velvets. One row of tings hid one way^ ajid the n«t 
the other and the miiiedal on to which they were sewn 
was gathered into a littJc tuck, in which a cord, and 
this separated the rows and kept the rings flat, and was a 
stronger flm$h than the earlier method. The Templar wears 
a white suicoat over lus hauberks This is supposed to have 
been started by the Crusaders because the sun of the East 
made their coat of mail unbearably hot; this jttircoat, started 
in the first in^Eance for a very practicaJ purpose, developed 
into beauriful jupens ot tabards^ emhlaaoned At a later period 
with the armorial bear tugs of the knight. 

All Knights Templars wore a whiie doak wirh a ted cross 
on the shoulder; a red cap^ with while imdcrcap; and 
carried a staff with a sKicld on top umamented uith a red 
cross on a white ground—rhU was of meial^ and often used 
as A weapon. Their heard and hair were woro tong. 

Even the horses were given a coat df mail($ec Fig^ 14). The 
armourerV craft itom now on became a very impotrant one* 
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Dni^zngs of Cnjsidcrs and Templars remind liS of the 
Holy Land, so out next illustratiati. Fig. 55^ is ehosen to 
ihois' the ship^ m whidi they sailed there. 

This is interesting^ because it shows us why wc still talk 
of forecastle—in the rhirreenth ccniur)* they really did have 
fofc and stem castles. The Crusades exercised a great itifluenee 
on out shtps^ as they did cn all the arts aod crafts. Tlie 
Crusaders^ when they took their vtkirig-like ships into the 
^feditctmacajir were greatly impressed by the devdopmciiis 
which they noEiccii m Eastern shipping. This is easily explain¬ 
able when we remember that Egj^t* Greece^ and Rome had 
all been naval powers. 

There is an mtercstitig account of a Saracen sliip^ which 
was attacked by the fleet of Richard Gxur-de'Lion* near 
Beirut* in Syria, in ir^i. This ship is said to have had three 
masts, and carded men* which sounds hke an exaggera¬ 
tion* bur there can be no doubr of the tmpicssian ivhich she 
left on the minds of those who saw herp, and she must have 
been considerably larger* and better founds than anyrhing 
they had been accustomed to,. Her tail sides presented great 
difliculty to Richard's men in their attack from lower t^ats^ 
The Sajacen ship was eventually mnimcd by gillcys, and 
taken p vrith her sides sioved in. The WMU SUp of Hcnr)" l, 
wrhieh went down in 1 tio, and was probably one of our best 
boats, is supposed to l\avc had fifty ows, and carried three 
hundred people, h is shown in old manuscripts as having 
one mast only. 

In these early days, sea fights were rather like land batrlcs^ 
the idea being to gee ro dose quarters: no damage could be 
done 10 ihe enemy outside the range of a bow-shot (about 
joo yards), so the light speedily resolved siself into hand-to- 
hand conflict. This tall ship of the Saracena must have set 
our boat designees tliinkiiig, because of this disadvantage of 
being /t/jikr the enemy's fire. The first thing done ro remedy 
this w'as to ^t up castka in the bow and stern, and in the 
carher types* like the ships shown on the sesds of Sa4idwich* 
Winchelsca* and f-f as tings, all of which date from the ihir- 
reenth century^ these cisties have very little connection with 
the srmaure of the boat^ and look just Uke tathcr high 
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i^sed plaiforms^ and this is they wen^—perches for the 

archers^ tvom where they cftuld fitc d^owif on to the cnctny's 
dccks^ This type h shown on ihc small boir in the distiiacc- 
These detached castles were not very beautiful^ and did 
not long satisfy the naval architects of the day^ $0 we find 
in the Dover seal, which dates from 11S4, ihc next dcvelop- 
meat, and it h this ship which we have dfaw*n. 

The hull, or body of the boat, rcfnains much the same iS 
the Norman ship, and is on the old Viking Imcs* There is 
one mast and square sail, huE a fighting lop has been added, 
where an aniet conkl be stationed. The fore and stem 
castles are developed, and instead of being independent 
raised platforms, are now jDined up to the structure of the 
boat, and, ]iwt like castles on the land, have embwurcs 
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ihrough which ihe archers coutd shiMt, with mcclons in 
between to protect them. Under the platfnrnip the supponing 
posts have very beautiful arches, filled in bemecn them, and 
the detail of these is similar to the bnd Brchitecpite of the 
periodp The space thus partially enclosed was the beginning 
of I be cabin ; there is a sort of elementary bowsprit^ arid ai 
the end is a bowline comb to take the bowlines which go 
10 the mainsail. There b not any great adiTinc<! in the rigging, 
and the steering i$ still done by meanj of an oar on the 
starboard side. 

Fig. 56 is incetesting, because it shows how the trebuchci, 
whjdj was used for sieges on land (see Figs, 45, 46)* was at 
a vety early date mounted on board ship. Our illustration 
has been made from a drawing in the manuscript of ^^The 
Romance of Alexander,” at Triniti’ College* Cambridge, 
This is in French TCrsCp hy Eustace, or Thomas, of Kenij and 
the drawings, in che St. Albans style, are in lively outline in 
red and green uik* 'fhe MS. dates from about 1250. We have 
added rowers, because ihere must have been some motive 
power, and sails would not have been possible. In all otbor 
respects wc have followed the original* 

There were great developmcnis in castle huildlng in Qie 
thirteenth ceniurj^ We saw in Fig, 16 how at Orford the 
architect developed the design of the keep imtil it became a 
marvel of ingenuity; from the purely military point of view > 
though, it W'ls not so successful. At Orford, aticr the besiegers 
had stormed the bailey, and driven the gamson into the 
keep, all they had to do wai to sit down and starve them out. 
If a head appeared at a window, an arrow smn sent i( in 
again, and the garrison hatl no chance of surprbUig the 
attackers by making a sortie. They wete boxed up* 

To trace the next Step in castle devedopment, wc must go 
to Konh Wales* Here Edward 1 had to carry on the work 
which had been begun by the Conqueror, Being a great 
soldier, instead of following the W'cUhmcn into the hilb« he 
blocked the passes and,, supported by his fleet, built a series 
of castles in key position^. In conjunction with the castles, 
royal boroughs were founded; at Caernarvon and Conway 
in 12S4; Criccicthp Harlech^ and Bcre, 1285; Beaumaris, 
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i2p5; Newborouglx, 1303; Bab, and Ncv-in and 

P’a'UhcU in *J3S. Tlicsc bomughi u-cre cpbnisrd wltb 
English seEtiers iitraaed hy prlvilcge$ granted to them as 
burgessu of the bomughs. These became cenLEcs of English 
influence^ and Caernarvon, which is the subject of our 
iIiustmtion$ Figs. 37 and j8, md wiis begun in txSSt is one 
of these boroughs. Tlie wild Welsh who saw the walls 
rising* as shown in Fig. 37^ must have realised rhar they were 
"up again St it/' 

Caernarvon commands the cfitrancc to the hknd Straits^ 
and it is situared at the mouth of the dver Sitnt, which 
afforded auchofage for rhe ships of wc have showTi. 
The town or barougb was like a Large outer bailey added to 
the castk, and here the English scttJcirs lived* Even to-dav^ 
pans of ihc walls remain* 

Turning to Fig* 37, w tuch gives a hird^S'Cye vievr of the 
actual castle, the first thing to note is that Caemarvon diffets 
very* much from Orford. It is not so much a castle as a 
fortified wmU* These wahs have not only got the usual 
barrtemenis on rop^ as Fig. 38^ but there are two gallcxtcs 
under contrived in tfic thickness; of the waUs. It Is obvious 
that when the walls w'ere manned a perfect broadside of 
nirow^ could be discharged by the aichers. On the north 
side of the castk the arrow' slits arc ingmiouslT arranged, so 
that three archers could shoot out of a single opening. 
Fig. 18 shows sui archer on the batrlcmetus. He is firing 
through an arrow slit pierced in the lutrlon or masonry 
between the ordinary embmures. 

The next point to be noted is that the salient angles of 
the walls are protected by projecting tourers^ so that archers 
could Ere along the faces of the adjoining w'alls* if besiegers 
attempted to raise scalmg ladders* Each tower formed a 
place of refuge to which the garrison could retreat and fire 
on the enemyj even If tltcy breached the w-alU and gained an 
entry into the bailey. Again, there is not one entrance only, 
but five, into the casriet ckit the pwrrison, if liard pressed 
at one, could make a sortie from another* 

Tlib must be remenihcred, because if any of ouf readers 
pay a visit to Gacfnirvon, once inside the castle one may 
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Fie, —llw E^ukmptiis Otmomtci 

well lose sight of the ^ImplJcitjr of the plan in wh^t seems 
to be a confnsion of towers, battlements, md gaJlerics. 

The mam king's gate at Figt 37^ Jiad 1 drawbridge 
ooxsidep With portcullises at dfber rnd of the passage* This 
holes” in the vatilt over it, from which boilmg 
liquids could be poured down on anj" attackeis who forced 
the outer floor, or pottcuilisi or they could he shot by 
^rowi from the guard rooms at the side. This gateway Jed 
into^ the outer bajley ai 4. Here were the barracks for the 
pHTtson and ihc stables for their hordes. The coastabJe of 
the castle Jived in the rooms in the tower over the gate. 

The inner bsuicy wm cut off foom the cuter bailey hy a 
range of buildings. There was a passage-way through thk 
called the black alJci>> and this too was defended by port- 
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cuUiscs ciilier end- The gmi hall wijt in the inner bailey 
ac 5* and thi^ must have been u^ed a^ the gcncml living-room, 
(t WAS ccrraiidsr %ht pleasantest place in the tastk. l*he rooms 
in the towcf? are gloomy^ iighicd by tbe merest slits of 
windows, recessed in the vett thick walls—walls JO thick 
diat^in somceascs* the galleries in the curtain walls ate carried 
round outside the lower rooms. The kitchens were built 


against the cuttain wailJn the ioner bailey, betw^cen the king'^s 
gate, I, and the wdl tower^ 6. The well here still contains good 
water. There was a posiem gate Croin the inner bailey on to 
a wooden quay» and a water gate from the eagle tower^ 
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of the old Nottnan castk 


From the eagle towers 7,, 
Fig* J7i 10 just beyond the 
chambeclam lower^ ic, was 
built between so that 

the birth of Edward the first 
Prince of Wales, could not Ivave 
taken place in the eagle tower 
on 25th April 1^84. SIS the 
traditiou once u*as. It may he* 
that he was bom in the keep 
which stood vrhcrc the cuter 


bailey^ 4^ now is, and was flowed to remain for some time. 
The nest section continued round to the north-cast tower^ 
15^ between 1195-1501^ and the remaining portion of the 
north front, necessary to compkie the cunain up to the 
eagle tower* was built t>ctween 1515-22- Tl^ough the building 
of Caernarvon Lasted for some thirty-seven years, it gives the 
impression of having been buiJt all according to one original 
plan* The castle gains very considerably in appearance from 
the bands of AbcrpwU stone wliich cnlix^en the plain lime 
stone of the general wall. Ab plans go, Caernarvon was 
better from the military point of view, but not nearly so 
ingenious or so complete a thing as Oiford. It remainE a 
fortified ■wall, against whicb^ on the Inside, w'erc mn up 
sheds and halla and kitchens which were necdcci 

The Liberate Rolls of Henn^ in, who was a great buUderp 
arc full of insinictiotis to the keepers of his yatJuus castles 
and tnafinr-houseB. This is tmw one of ihem reads: ^^The 
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consubk of ^^il^lbo cough Qsile is ocdmd to dcauw^ ibc 
gf«.t ditch toiind NiatJbojough Castle and co repair it with 
new hays. And co make % bcil-tutrct on ihe western cad 
of ihe chapei of St. Nicholas there, and new lists between 
the aforesaid chapel ot Sc. Nicholas and the king s kitchen p 
and a great found window oTcr the king^s scai m the great 
hail there^ and to cfcocilate the wait of the castle between the 
king^s ch^bcf and the great tower* He is to mate also a 
certain great chambcc at Ludgetshalh for the use of Edward, 
the king'^s son, wdth two 
chimneys and two privy- 
chambers; and to remove the 
old kitdicn to beside the new 
kitchen behind the tinge's ball 
ihere; and to mate an image 
of the Blessed Mary with her 
ciiiid in the chapel of Sc, 

Leonard there*** All thb 
aecins to prove that the 
various haUs, idtebens, and 
other ncccsmy rooms were 
built against the inside of 
the curtain w^lk wherever it seemed convenient to do so, 
and wc shalJ ^ee when we are dcserihing the smaller housaf 
of this period that they consisted of a group of buildings 
around the hall* rather than one complete budding, all under 
the same roof* as came to be the case in laier times. 

Just one o^cr explanation hefote wc leave Caemar^'on, 
and that is* that oux readers may be aometitnes puzzled by 
finding a castle which appea.es to have a twclith'Centmy keep* 
thirteenth^entury outer ward* and tourtccnth-ccntury g^te*- 
house. This of course is ejuitc possible, just as it was w'ith 
our cathedrab; the old builders alw'ays built in the spirit of 
their ow^n timc$, and did not copy the work which had gone 
before. So the keep was retained because h was useful, and 
the remaining defences remodelled md improved froin time 
to time* 

Our next drawing* Fig* 41. is c^f a hall, such as the one 
built in the [luicr balky at Clacman'on, and it 1$ important 








TK^ HALL 


thiit. before di*?scfibc its delaiis, we should thoroughly 
undersiand rhe uses lo which, k was puEn In the iw^th 
century we drew axtentJon to the fact that the ha!) surrounded 
by its bowers was the Anglo-Saxon type of house^ and that 
rhk design continued to exist side by side with the Nonnan 
castks, and was developed by the tnonks when buikting 
tbeir miuior-hoMseSj into i more cumfoitablc dwelling. In 
the thiiteentb ceniury the hall was fufthtt dc\'clopcd| and 
we find that it was the key note, or centre, of almost all types 
of buildings. In the nloriaster]i' the refectory was the hall; in 
the colleges which were founded at Oxford and Cambridge 
in this century, the haH w^as the cenire in wliicfa the students 
W'tro fed and taughcj and their lodgings w^ete gix>uped 
acound ir. The old college buddings sdli remaining (o^y 
give the best idea of medisval building that we Iiave^ The 
Manor House of a country village is still often called the 
Hall, and this is another indication of the importance which 
used to be attached to this part of the house^ Ip it people 
lived, had their meals^ played games; aind in those dap 
grown-up people romped; the young men could fence, or 
have some cudgel pby ; the dogs came in and joined in the 
fun, found bones thmwn on to the floor, and hat! their 
fights; and at night the servants slept there Id the rush« or 
on rough beds- So if we want to understand the Middle 
Ages we must not think of the hall as a gloomy, Itnolenmcd 
square with the front door ar one end and the srairs at the 
other, or as the modern vadant called lounge hall; our old 
thing w'as quite different* 

And we will not now discuss the relation of the hall to 
the rest of the house, because we do this bter on. In shape it 
was oblong, having the high table at one end, vehere rhe 
lord and his femily dined; the other tables shown in the 
illustraiioo were just plain boards clamped togcihcr* and 
laid on trestles rather like a carpenter^s sawing-stooh so that 
they could be cleared away and t largCp open space left, ’when 
the fun commenced. The chair on the left shows that the 
better class of inmiEure of the type thar we associate 
with churches nowadays; then there would bo benches like 
school forms; chests in which arms and general oddments 
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cotild be put awSiy^ and what were called Uvery cupbc^afds. 
One of theste is ahown behind the chair, and would be for the 
list of the servants—here would be kept thdt belongings 
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and the salts. The piece of r^raiiuic used by the family for 
the same purpose was called a court cupboard. 

An inveoEOty of the funutufi^ of 4 hail in 11 is jgtven as 
1 pots, J kvcfs, boards and tratles (Fig. 87) nnd other 
nccessaiies and in 1397 told there were r dorsitts, 

1 bantets, 1 pieces of ^Tirt. z brass lavct^, z Lirge pots* 
t bowl of brass, z andiicms and i poker of iron, 5 boaick 
with trestles and one fixed, z chairs, | benches and | stools. 

The dorsars spoken of in the 
iflvcntQfy were pieces of tape^rtty 
w-hich hung over the backs of the 
chaira and the bankers were 

cushions or soineiinK's only pieces 
of cloth placed on the scats of the 
chairs or benches and embraideted. 

Lavers were foe the use of guests 
before and after mcah. Small 

basins of fnctal for the washing of 
hands* they were handed to visitors 
at ihe high table bj'^ pages who 
held napkins for drying also* 
Lesser guests and retainers could 
■Use fixed basins at the entrance to 
the halL When we consider the 
c ^ ^ absence of forks and freotient 

use of the hngers. it wjU be seen that the use of tivcts was 

ve^ n«essat>‘ to ctm mod™tc d«nlin<rss. 

table ii5«a by the Afaater of the house an J his guests, 

w.SSoth!''^^"® embroidered silk or 

Z V " ^ mmemhciod that «ccpt for the 

tMitera sol^ or priv^c apartment, which was both hi* 

s'tting-roon,. the hall was ,ht only room in the 
L « n«deT'^ »’«'«ciings generally of wood, were added 
of wo,X^^' ^rniccicd when necessary with passages ako 

In the Uherate Rolls of Henry t,t we mad i>f a passage 

to chapel with a dry foot, 1*^^^*^* 
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At Wiwlmci thit castle of Hdwaftl t wai buih entirely of 
vtovd, tlic intedor decomted with painieil pb$icr and roofed 
with wood shin|^kf. 

During the Coronation cctcmpoics of Edward t in izyj 
all the ground wichiit the paljce enclosure was coTcred with 
wooden buildings of various kinds—^lodgings for guests, 
luiUa for their meals and cecrearions, and kitchens. These 
kitchens were no more than shed^, and huge fires were 
lighted outside, over which were hung die cauldrons for 
boiling vTUious tneats and other food. The confusion out¬ 
side the palace within the prednets must have been aenazing 
—cooks, scullions and liangers on* beggao^ men-at-arms^ 
pages, all hurrying about their ’various businesses, piles of 
iaggors and chopped wood for the fires, provisions^ meats, 
tubs of water, stables with forges and farriers, in fact all 
things needed by a mote ot leijs $df-supporting communiiy 
would be there, and when one visualises such a scene with 
no water c^epe such 15 conid be oirried by liand, no drainage 
of any kind and no light save that of torches ot candies, it is 
almost impossible for the modern mind lo grasp,. 

Other atfachmems to a large house or castle were the 
sewery w^herc were kept (he rabb furnishings and hausehold 
liocn, and the wardrobe, where snifB bought were stoetd 
until needed, also cttni hangings and robes. 

All valuables, ■cups^ ewrr^ and basins of precious rnetmis, 
spices, gold, Eastern $ugarsp also candlesticks and plates, 
were kept in rhe WTirdrobe, and in the butter)^ were scored 
all wines and beet, A brcwxry, coo^, was generally attached. 
Henry rn had mattresses in his household covered with 
silk and velvet, also pillows and bolsters, linen sheets, anti 
fine couniCTpanes and rugs made of wooL 

The same king, too, as we shall see (page t i 4 ), W 4 is fond 
of gardens, and wc heat uf the ordering of cherry-tree^ for 
the gardens at Westminster and vines, roses and wUlow'-irces, 
muJbcrry-tTccs a bo* 

The firtpUce i.% showed against the wall, but it wa^ more 
ffcqucnlly pbeed in the middle nf the ficM>r, a$ shown in the 
illu.<ic£aiinn for the fourrcenih-century hall, and continued in 
this position until EJiscabeth's time* 


DECOHATION 


Tilt winfJows art tfpicnl of the Early Engtuh perioei of 
design^ and the tracery ia rrm<!c up generdty nf circtes and 
plain geometrical pat terrify GIa$a was beginning to cortie 
into ttse in the royal palaces, but had hardly bccoine of 
common use. The vkHs were plastered^ not quite so mechanic 
cally us nowaday^^^ but with a thinner coat, which showed in 
a way the stone background^ and was much softer and niceT 
than the dead smooth surface of the modem room. On this 
were painted disiper pattems like the one showm, or figui:^ 
of the saints with golden stars ^ and wooden wainscoting 
was ofren used. The colours of die dresses were becoming 
brighter, and here again rose-tinted spcciacles must be used 
if w'c are to understand the joyous colour of medbe^ times. 
Our coloured plate shows what the people looked like, 
and their houses ^nd churches were splashed about with the 
three primary colours of red, blue, and yellow, with a little 
gold thrown in, and this continued right down rill the end 
of the eighteenth century. It was only in \ 1 ctorijin times wt 
became dismal and clothed ourselves in drab—perhaps this 
accounts for the merrincss of Old England, because it is 
really quite impossible to be dull if you arc garbed like a 
cheerful parrot. 

Now as to die roo£ In the twdfthHrenmry hall it will be 
remembered that i very beauuful stone arch helped tht old 
builders over the diQiculty of bridging across a wide space, 
and as this haU was nearly square in shape, one arch across 
the middle divided it into two nairnwer oblongs, which 
could be cosily spanned by the timbers they had But with 
this thirteenth-century hall the shape was oblong, and many 
arches would have been necessary—so the principal was 
invented, and this is the name given to the series of strutted 
beams which cross the hall down its length. The large beams 
themselves are called tie-beams, m that they help to tic in the 
walls I they rest on timbers FUnnitig along the tops of the 
walls, called Tvall-platcs. Into the imdejS'ides of the tic- 
beams are temmed wall-poste which rest on stone cotbeb, 
and between the wall post and tic-bcam is framed in a curved 
struts or brace, which serves the putposc of picking up some 
of the wdght of the roof and transferring ti fo the wall some 
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way down from the top* and so Icsseninj; the risk of pushing 
it over. At the cenonc of each tie-beam is a short post^ which 
ktrr on is to develop into the kiriB-p<ist; this supports the 
ridge whicti ruiw across from principal lo principal^ and the 
other large timbers doing the same thing arc oalled purlins. 
The smaller timbers testing on top of the putlins* and going 
the same way as the tie-beams^ ate called raften,. rhen the 
roof boarding crosses thesc^ and on this would be laid rhe 
final lead covering* So here we have the beginning of the 
timber-framed roofs* which in the succeeding centuries add 
so mutb to the beauties of church and hall. 

In the next few illustrations (Figs, have tried to 

show the coiistTucaon of the chief engines used in medieval 
siege warfare; Sir R. Payne Gallwcy has devoted the whole 
cif a fascinating book to the subject. In the next chapter u-e 
give a spirited drawing of a siege (PL 19) which shows ihe 
early use of cannon* which it is thought first came into 
Hngland about 1515- Bui for the way these machines were 
used boys and girb should read Froissarf^s Clrronif/ej^ if they 
have noi already done so. He of course lived later, in the 
rime of Edward til, and w^rotc of the doings of the Black 
Prince* but he catches the glamour of the Middle Ages as 
no one cbe docs. It was Sit Waltct Scott who said: **VtTiocvef 
has taken up the chronicle of Froissart must have been dull 
indeed if he did not Imd himself transported hack to the 
days of Crtssy and Poictiers"; and, heat the gallant 

knights arrange the terms of the combat and the manner of 
the onset; we hear their soldiers cry their w^ar-cries; we see 
them strike their horses with the spur; and the liveliness ot 
the narration hurries us along with them mto the whirlwind 
of bartte*" We also gain an impression from Froissart^s 
pages of the very slight pretexts on w*hich people went to 
war^ and how they enjoyed it* Also* though it was aome- 
limes very cruel, it was ofren almost tricfidly in diaracier* 
and more like a trial of strength tlian tig bring* 

Now as ci> the methods of besieging a thirteenth-century 
castle. The first proceeding was to draw two lines ot strong 
j^alisaded fencing around it; the inner was called the contra* 
vallation, and the outer circumvallaiion. These had their 
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gates, and the space inside, which must have resembled a 
small town, u-as used bjr the besiegen for their tents, to 
house their siege tram, anti all the stores which must have 
been ncccssar}'. The object of tiicse lines was to prevent 
sa^dse by sordcs on die part of the gam son, or armed 
relict trom their friends outside, and to prevent any supplies 
reaching the besieged. AIJ this preparatory worfc is some 
cxpiaiiatioii of the length of time taken over the old sieges. 
The defence would be tested in various places, and the 
weakest sp*« chosen foe attack (PJ, 19), iVssuming that the 
wall on the eight hand of the picture had been relecied, the 
moat w'as filled up by means of s movable shed, called a cat. 
or sow, which was probably used at night. Made of strong 
timbers, with a steeply sloping totif to throw off stones, and 
covered with raw hides to tetist fire, it hid in addition a 
little pent roof in front to protect the engineers who, under 
cover of it, threw down faggots, earth, stones, or anything 
which would fill up the mnar. Thus they formed a causeway, 
across which it could be pushed on rough planks laid on the 
top of the bank. ArriVed at the vwtlis, ^ fun would begin, 
and the endeavour of the besieged would be to set the sow 
on fire, or 10 crush it by dropping down anything of weight 
they possessed (PI, 151)5 but on. a dark night, with only the 
light of torches to shf>w the besiegers, their task must have 
been a dilftcult one, and they themselves an easy mark for 
bowmen, hlining opcfations would be commenord, and a 
hole made in the wall by the use ot crowbars, or a battering- 
slung by chains from the roof of the cat, and shod with 
Iron at the end, would be swung backwards and forwacda 
until the Same purpose was cfTccted, Tlie engmeers were 
bcl^d in this by a practice of the merlLcval builders of onlv 
fadng thdr walls with worked stones, and filling in the 
middle with rough nibble, sometimes very loose and badly 
cement^ icgcther with mortar of poor quality. To combat 
the activities of the engineers in nuning ttalls, the early 
castle builders constructed citctnai wooden galleries on the 
tops of the curtain walls, so that through their floors 
they could more safely hurl down stones and pour 
down boiltng liquids on those working below; it was to 
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£mash up th»c wuotkn gittcrW that rhe niedbc^’at mtliUTy 
cr!gincci 3 brought into use engines similar to those used 
by the Greeks and Romans- In the twenty-skth chapter of 
Second Chronicles we read that “Uwiiih prepied for them 
thiougiiout at] the host sbiefds, and spears, and helmets, 
and bahergenns, and bows, and slings to cast Stones. And he 
made in Jerusalem engines, invented by cunniiig men, to 
be on the toiwcrs and upon the bulwarks, to shoot axTows ant) 
great stones withal.” The Greeks and Romans used catapults 
which shot dam and arrou's, and baUiscas for throwing 
stones. The propelling force for these was obtained by ihe 
use of the [wist»l skein. They found out a secret way of 
preparing this skein from vaiious hairs and gut, so that 
they Were very strong and did not lose clascidty. The principle 
on which this worked can be illustrated by taking a piece of 
string and tying the two ends together; let one boy then 
loop a finger into the circle and pull, and another boy do the 
same, so that the double piece of string is pulled tight between 
them; then put in the end of a piece of stick, and with it 
twist the string round and round; let go the stick, and it will 
% round in the other direction. The engine in Fig. .V4 k a 
baliista of this type; it is sometimes called a mangon. The 
arm which is pdli-d down Is hxed at the end into a rightly 
twisted skein, not of two pieces of string like our comparison, 
but a great cablc^Like coil. The man pulled down the cup' 
shaped top, and put into it a stone shot weighing perhaps 
i cwt. The arm was released fay an ingenious trigger and flew 
up against the cross-framing at the top of the machine, with 
the result that the stone was lobbed over the walls, or against 
the Wooden galleries otJ them. The trebuchet was the giear 
tnedixval weapon, and was first introduced by the French in 
the tw'dfth eenturyi two of these are shown in F^s. 45 
and 46, This acted on the principle of a counrerweighr; a 
long arm was pivoted on ti very strong framing, and 
had suspended to it at one end a large bo£ which would 
be filled with stones, old iron, lead, or anything very heavy, 
At the other cod was a sling, in a'hich was placed a stone 
shot, and a bridle was attached to die sling from the arm, 
whi^ ensured the stone being pitched out at the right 
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Fic. 4 }.—An Afbkit Fio. 44 ,—A Mang<m simdf fvt loading 



i-i<L 45,—Loadkig ■ Trelsiteiici 


momcnc. Tlic arm was 
wound down hj a 
windlass, and the sixng 
disposed in the trough 
tt the fotJt of the 
framing. The trigger 
touched oJf, the 


counterweight came 
into action, and off 
flew the stone to smimh 
through a roof. Some¬ 
times baxTcIs of flaming 
tat would go over the 
walls^ or dead horses, 
and this gives one an 
idea of the sis^cs the 
tfcbuchet^ were made, 
or they would pitch 
ovcf fiJrhy refiiac to 
breed fl plagucj or truss 
up some uniffarv 
scntfjr that bad been 



[■iG, —A l\>wcrfi]t Trelniclict 


SifKt 

Erfuii, 


-Pifr- ^h Vjnllfl-k-nues PJm, 

PV- 45 > Bullckii 


44^ n^cciminicicd bf Mr. Hugh 
fk Alaundcr,*“ 
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E:a[>tijrcd, and sc-nd him bark whirling through the air to 
mcer a painfui death. The trebuthet W2s also called 
onager, scorpion* perrier^ and caiApuk by medieval writet$. 
The ttiftchtne like a large crossbow mounted on wheels was 
called an arblast or tspringale (Fig^ 4j} and shot iron javelins. 
This acted on the same prindplt ts the bailista—by pulling 
back ati atm, which when released hit the javelin and sent it 
wtmiling through the air- We itavc met Shropshire people 
called Arblasier, which sounds rather terrifying; they are 
no doubt desceaded from an ancestor who in the middle 
age^ worked an arblast. 

It was these machines which introduced the corbelling 
forward of the battlements so that I he defenders could pour 
down stones and shoot at the besiegers mining under, 
without being exposed bo much as they were in the wooden 
galleries which had been used before for this purpose. This 
was called machicolation, and was introduced in the istrer 
part of the thirteenth cenriwy. 

But we must now rttiim to the engineers mining the walls^ 
They made as Urge a hole as they tonld, and iiiierted wooden 
props and struts; these were then lircd, and if the work had 
been well done, some considerable portion of the wall was 
breached, and the besiegers stormed in over the ruins, and 
a fierce luind^to-hand fight might give them pi>ssession of 
the outer ward- It then that the advantages of the tow^ers 
were found out^ for to them the garrison retreated. These 
lowers were of large sbe, each of them in itself was as strong 
as a tw^clfth-ecntury keep, and access was gained to them 
only thraugh narrow and easily defended doofs. Once 
possession of the bailey was obtained tn a twelfth-century 
castle, there remained only the keep, but the besiegers of the 
thirteenth-century can tic found that to have breached the 
curtain wall of the outer ward at one place, only placed them 
in possession of lo much spacer and with all the towers 
intact* and arranged to flank the space inside, they were 
under concentrated bow fircj liahle at any moment to attack 
from unsuspected quarters, and in reality not much belter 
off for their gain. 

The bedroT, a mt>vable tower^ was aiipcber tnedijcval 
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machine ustii fqr siege putposesj and when; mining open- 
lions by engineers were iim possiWe. It vra* worker! like the 
c«, or sow, by lUUng up the moat in front of itself as it was 
pushed across the gradually lengthening causeway. I’lamcd 
up in timber, it vas fOsxoMt with the raw hides of the caitk 
killed in camp, the hair being placed inside, as a protection 
against arrows dischaiged with strands of darning low to set 
the tower on fire. Ladders at the back ted to several doors, 
in which the nieD'at<aTins were packed against the signal for 
attack. A drawbridge was lowered when the tower reached 
the walls, and across this (be assailants surged (PL tj), and in 
the fierce reap ^ main many must have fallen into the moat. 

And things remained bke this until gunpowder was 
introduced, but even then the trebuchet held its own for a 
lung time against the early type of canaon, which w.is a very 
feeble production. If any of you boys and girls get a thrill out 
of lively accounts of mediaeval fortress sieges, you ought to 
read ylmaU oj a J‘i?r/farr by the great French architect 
Violiet-]e»Duc, translated by Bucknall. In it he takes an 
imaginary fortified town and gi\TS vivid heart-stirring 
accounts of the sieges it underweni from Runtan times to 
the Napoleonic wars. 

Wc will now return to ostlcs, and Fig. 50 of Harlech, in 
North Wales, gives u.s the oppormntty to indulge in a little 
pt^^i^l pluJosophy. li is extremely probahle that some of 
the boys and gids who read this book will become archiiccis 
or engineers, They may dream dreams, and see visions of 
fine buildings or great bridges chat span mighty chasms: but 
unless they can find clients who will back them, then t hfji- 
castles will remain suspended in the air. Now think of the 
aichitect who was called in to assist lidwatd t in His castlc- 
huilding in North Wales, He was asked to design, not one, 
but many castles, and as he built these, be coutil try out all 
his ideas and improve un them as he went along; and the 
ideas gained in building castles became of use later on when 
houses were wanted, hluch the same thing happened with 
the aeroplane betw'een 19M end i^tH, Tlic war nude possible 
wonderful irnprovements which have made peaceful Rying 
compantively safe rO’day, 
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CAVTLH PLANKINC; 

]f wc turfl t« p. 77 wr find lhat fouudaLion chancre were 
granied to Cacmajrvon and Conway tn 1184^ so that these 
were ihc firei of the Notth Wales castlcSp and in both eases 
the plan consisia* net of a but a strongly fortihed 

cunain wall Harlech followed in t ^85, and it Jooks its if the 
architect said to him&df, '"Yes, Cj.ctrurvrm wai? not to Iwd, 
bur if one wall is gtiod^ two would be better." So at Harlech 
there are two walls, as there are ai Btauntam nf The 
outer range is known as the list walls^ Mr. Hugh Draunp in 
his fascinating study* Tb^ CasiU, cxpbiitis that tt was 

impcmttvc to keep the besiegers farther away foim the walls 
so as to tnake these siege engines fire 31 longer range. We 
c~an think also of the grcitct effect i^tucss of the hour and its 
shcKXing. A shaft from a long bow was no |okc; at ftill force 
it could pierce piste armour at somcUiiag like ioo yards- 
Though we Imvc devoted much space to castles we mu^t 
show Mt. Braun^s clever little sketch of restored layout of 
BcaumanSf with G* T* Qark^s earlier drawings, for it repre¬ 
sents the castle-builders* last word in mighty defensive 
strength (Figs. 47-40); laicr castk buildings got increasingly 
residential* and after came the weapon of artilleiy which as 
it developed was to exercise a destructive force no fortress 
could withstand* This h now called the concenctic type of 
castle. It was new to England in the thirteenth centory* but 
was a type that was very old in the East. Herodotus tells us 
how the Persians, in 5j8 nx., built the dty of Agbatana with 
seven circular walls^ each one higher than the one outside it. 

This was the true tnneentrit principle, and w-^c have 
endeavoured to fit it into its place in our boot on Arriaif 
CrtM. Ji might have reached England through a Crusader- 
Being constitutionally very lazy people, we t^ve laken the 
greatest pains with Fig, 50, btreause w^e hope that it will 
save lengthy descriptions of Harlech. The double walls are 
clearly shown, with the narrow middle ward between them 
at 16. Any besieging force trying to scale the outer wall 
would have been under fire from the battlements of the inner 
w all, and if they gained the middle ward all kinds of things 
could have been dropped 4111 them. Assuming they did 
breach the inner walk^ then the garrison could retire to ihc 
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towers and carry on the light there* Tlic afrangement of the 
buildings in the mner ward, an 5, is hiphazard than at 
Cacmajvfjd, and more like a home. It dosdy resembles 
Bocliam, built in 1386 (see Fig. So). 

Harlech now* stancU on a rocky cliff below which marshes 
srretch [o the sea, and it is difficult 10 realise that* wiicn 
built, tfaetc was a harbour here, it b thoughE that the riycf 
Dwi-ryd once passed under the castle rocJti, as shown iti 
E^i 50p and joined the sea somewhat to the soutJi-w'est of 
the tastk. So ’where the harmless golfer now indulges in 
hb iimocent game of striking and seekiiig little white balls, 
Edward's ships once sailed to ’visit hb garrisons. 

Before we leave the North Wales castles, we should like to 
add that the Stationery Office publish, for H3L Office of 
Works, very good Uctlc handbooks on Harlech and Catr^ 
narvon Castles at each, and Beauumib for 3d. Vt"hen 
Govemmenr departments do such civilised things they should 
be encouraged. 

We hope wc have said enough to Indicitte the military 
considerations which influenced the old castle bmlders. This 
Jailer fact must not be lost sight of, because people sometimes 
talk about the prettiness of an old castkr min now, as if its 
builders had purposely designed it as a min, to add charm to 
a bend in a river, or cap the outline of a seaside cM, Now, 
the more we study the pkn.^ and reimins of old castles, the 
more wc arc struck by the great cleverness and ingenuity 
which was shown in their planning, and the remarkable way 
in which they served their purpose of being able to with¬ 
stand siege* The hbrory of warfare b full of tales of this 
constat dud berw-oen offence and defence, and the principle 
is the same, whethci it is a castle and its besiegers* the 
annour of a warship and the gun whose shell can pierce it. 
Of a submarine and its de;$ti:o3xc. To take the middle example, 
a new and harder steel is invented, and for a white the gun is 
htdund-hand and cannot damage the ship; then it docs do so, 
and the shipbuilder puzzles his wits to go one better. 

In the case of the racdiaval castles, ihdr designers did 
their work so well that jd the end, and before the use of 
gunpowder^ the only way of inducing the defenders to 
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sucrcndcr was tht very lengthy one of cutting off all supplier 
and sunHng them. 

We will now turn from the art of w^ar to the gentler 
practice of peace. 

And what more peaceful practice than that of fishing? 
England has always becii, by reason of die neatness of her 
waters, a rnaritime tudotit anti the fish round her coasts have 
furnished ihe English people with food from time kn- 
memoriaL An amusing clcvcnth<cnmrj- iiiustradan shows 
a man in a very small boat with a very large rod rather like 
the bough of a tiee^ and a very thick line, hooking a fish out 
of the wflcet while other fish are swimming away in dismay. 
Entries in the Domesday Book show rents from bcreuig 
fishing round the coasts Varmouth was a great centre of the 
herring industry^ and herrings were broughi ashore, salted 
and packed in baxtcls. These barrels were slung over the 
backs of packhorscs and taken away to be sold.. 

We must remember the lack it cold storage and rhe 
difficulty of keeping fresh fidi^ which would account for the 
vast amount eaten salred^ and it is thought that the ships 
when deep'Sea fishing had some kind of w^elJ in the ship in 
which to keep the fish alive. Cod and ling were plctiuful and 
well known, and sturgeons^ Whales and porpoises were 
considered a delicacy^ while in 1^37 Rye and Winchdsca 
supplied the King^s Court with whiting and pbucc^ We hear 
a great deal about eels (p- sj), and eel traps were made in 
wicker, like long lobster traps, and were placed in rivers^ 
and judging by the Domesday Book eels were plentiful and 
we arc told of fisheries yielding thousands each year. 

Nets were in general use, and the she of the mesh was 
reguLmed by law^ and although there is no mention of a 
fisherman's gtld as in other trades^ the industry' was carefully 
regulated^ dues were czeacred by the king and his various 
officers and by port authoritieSj. prices were regulated and 
stringent measures were taken against tcgeatois and all thr«ie 
who tried to corner the market or to deal in fish unfairly^ to 
the detriment of the citueo customer. 

Our illustration. Fig, 51* is of a thirteenth cenmiy or 
Early English vaulted roof to the aisle of a church—the 
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Fia« 51,—Eifrly Hufjliib V^duEiiii|( 

l^tvJ VftUJi Fi[|, 7. “Lmw Fig. FmirtEciiih-CcfliUrt Vjtil[+ 

97- Bftti^lh4jffliury ^'^^LlI^, Fe|;i, Ui* j 

dific Ijcing jelectcd fls showing rhc priacipfe of the coasmic- 
tion in a siirtpler way than is possible with the usually more 
elaborate and larger vaults of the nave of choir. In ihc 

















































































VAULT COK^TItUCTIOW 


liTti Cextort 


twelfth ceatury we saw how the Nommits developed the 
plain baffd vauJi» whidi was said to be like an ordinafy 
raiiwa.y iunetd^ by crossing it with ether vaults of ihe same 
shape. In this thirtccocli-ccDtUTy root we get mudi the same 
sort of thing; only* instead of a scmiciixiilar railway tutmd 
crossed by others of the same shape, we now have a pointed 
one. The groins^ oc diagonal ribs crossing each bay of the 
vaalt from angle to angle* are semicieoilar in tme dc\'auon 
(Fig. 5£* i). If edference is made back to the description of 
the Norman vaulting this will perhaps be made clearer. The 
arches ^ross the aisle have now disappeared, and their place 
is taken by moulded stone ribs. These are mudt ihe same as 
the diagonals^ or groins* and those against die waJls^ but 
there is not as yet one at the top or ridge of the vault. 

These ribs were probably introduce, because, not only 
did they improve the general appearance of the vault, but 
their employment saved the use of wood^ The Norman 
vaults were more or less cast* like plum-puddings* on boards, 
laid on what arc called centres of the shape of the vault, and 
this must have meant an enormous rjuantity of boarding for 
a cathedfak There was plenty of timber in Eng Land in those 
days, but its preparation into boards must have been costly, 
because it was all cut up by hand* So the thiiteemh-century 
builders used centering for their ribs only^—the spacer in 
berueen ate called the cells, and these weic filled in with 
carefully shaped stones (vouialns)* slightly acched from rib 
w rib. To do this a cleverly expanding mould was used* 
which could be drawn our, for* starting from the bottom^ 
the cell became wider as the building progressed upwards 
(Fig. 5^^, I “2), 

A great saving of weight was eiiceted* and we consequently 
find the supporting columns becoming lighter and more 
beautiful in appearance than tho^c of Norman times, and 
the thirteenth-century builders, gaining in confidence, vaulted 
the naves gf their churches as well as the aisles* 

The slender columns, grouped around the larger one in 
the centre* should be nottced, with their collar-like mouldings 
in the middle, and more delicately carved and moulded caps* 
'rhe same features were attached to the narrow bnect'shaped 
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windows which took the pbce of the semiciEcul^-shapcd 
tops of Norman tiines. Stained glass was now used in church 
windows. The arches to the nave were fat more deeply 
moulded than before, ^^Tien anything is peculiarly beautiful^ 
depending for its general result on ]u^t propottioci and an 
absolute htness for purpose, rather than on useless omaiuen^ 

wc say that It is Greek 
in idea. Early English 
wTts the Greek period 
of Gothic atchitec- 
turCi Westminster 
Abbey and Salisbury 
Cathcdral+tio mcntiou 
tw'o examples^ are 
absolutely saiisfying 
in their wiDndee&d 
beauty and simpli- 
city! there is nntiung 
involved ot ditfieulti 
very hide otrounenrj 
no tricks are played; 
yet the result Is fax 
hner than many later 
example of a tnuch 
richer character. 

This might be said as well of the general lift of the people: 
the end of the thltccenih centun' dosed the best period of 
the teal Middle Agesj men and women were still fairly aan- 
rented, and it could not have been a bad ioft of time. The 
Black Death and disconicnt were sdll a long way off. 

F*g" 5j 1$ of a thirteenth-century manor-house built in 
Edrvard J*s rdgn^ attd may be taken as the type to which 
reference wits made in dealing with the twelfth century. 
It ihows a considerable devdopment in the direction of 
comfort. The plan of this house, reproduced below, should 
be siudiedp because it will be found that this type, in which 
the hail was the centra] feature, remained until the early part 
of the sc^'entcentb centur)-, when t!ic Renaissance altered the 
Englishman's ideas on house-planning. By this wc do not mean 
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I M AjJda r^^e^iiimm^iaai 

Fic. 55k—A Minor-Houic of dac tim« of Hdncd i 

Twdfib-Ccaiitry Mmor^iutiA^^ FI]|. it. FoiimtiMh-CciituTir Houx. 

Pt IQ. EVtccmh-Ocnrury HdllK, 1 tj; 

that flU the houses in the intcrvaJ wcie quite as simple as this 
dt]Cr btu: titthcir that they wete etaboraiioos of the same idea. 

The main Eiving-roonis of the house arc on what we 
should now call the first Boor, ajid if reference h made to 
the pUn^ k will be uoticed that you have to go up siqH u i, 
to teach the front door at a. This leads into a space serceoed 
off at the end of the hail—this latter, including the screens, 
is about 40 feet Jong by 15 feet wide^ a fine hig place foe 
what ts only a small house. The hall has no rooms above 
and has a timbered toof, and though on a smaller scale, was 
fimslied off in much the same wayj and served the same 
purposes, as already described on page 84* On rhe right-hand 
side, by the front cntnmcc, h fhc door to the kitchen^ 4 on 
plan, with a cellar under it, and atioihcr room over. In old 
manuscripts servants are often shown going up ladders 
indoors, $0 that there may have been a ladder up to this 
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Fic. 14^—^^Pkn of Mjnwar-HOTite 
1 Tbt Sfcpt 4 The Kiishen 

4 "nje Front Doot 5 Salur or vEihiiriwmg-roonj 

^ Tbc Hill 6 '^uhuijf or Einrorv iccocnmodiikei 


room over the kitchen. At Stokesay Cai^tlcT ^'hich is tlso 
thirteenth century, there is a kdder-like staircase at this end 
ot the halj^ leading to % room in a sinuJar position (Pi ii). 
and this would have given access to a galleiy over the screens 
ae the cntranccT In one of Henry in*'5 many instmerions to 
the keqjers of his houses, he asks thai a trapdoor and ladder 
down to a room be taken away and a staircase made i so if 
kings had to pur tip with this sort of thing, the cormnoners 
would not have had any better armngements. The solaii or 
withdrawing-room, for the use of the lord, is at 5, and 
prolwfaly a dtapel wa$ conTrived here as well, by mtemal 
partitions which have now disappeared. At Little Wenhom 
Flail, in Su^bik^ which is a wonderful thirteenth-centufy 
brick house, there is a most beautiful ehapel, and it was 
always usual to have one in houses of any siscc. There would 
probabiy have been a wardrobe here as well, where clothes 
could be made and mended, and the jcwdlery and plate 
stored. At 6 is the washing and Lavatory BtxonmiDdationp 
Baths began to be used in the time of Edward r, and arc 
supposed to have been introduced by his Spanish wife. 
Eleanor of Castile, 

The rooms on the ground Boor were probably used as 
barracks for the retainers, and also for a store place which 
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would be fiectssftry for the large cjuaniitie^ of food rc<|iiircd 
to carry the hoiisehoU thiougli thr wiottf. 

The cuttarLcc h defended by an intitr bailey^ with baEile- 
xneaced walls around, and outside this is w outer bailey, 
surrounded by another wall, and here would be the stables* 
granaries, and workshops necessary for making weapons 
and farm tools. 

TTiis house is Interesting sbowing how the sttong polity 
and influence of Edward i had tjuietened the country down, 
and given people such a sense of sccuriry that they were 
disposed to build houses isthich, notwithstanding these 
defensive measures, were bccotfiing more Hkc hotr^ imd 
less like castles* 

Stokesay Castle in Shropshire (PI. is) is a well preserved 
thiiteccth-ccnrury manor-house^ slightly defended by moat^ 
gaidbousc, now an Elisabethan rebuilding^ and tow^er; the 
curtain walls have disappeared^ The great hall daces from 
1140; the tower is unexpectedly a half-ccntuej^ later i Lawrence 
of Ludlow, M enriched merebanL his licence to crenellatc 
or fortify in 1190. There are rooms at both ends of the Great 
Hall ; the unusual wooden staircase leads to tlic rooms In the 
overhanging half-timber addition of r. by an outside 

stair is reached the solar near the cower^ with its elaborate 
seventeenth-century Strings. 

The next UlustriitiDn, Fig. 55* h of a solar such as would 
have been found in a thirtccnih'Ccntury manor-house like 
the one we are describingp Here the lord and lady of the 
house sleptj received their friends, and enjoyed any little 
privaej' that there was in die mign of Edward r; and ihere 
was nor very much—everybody lived more together than 
they do nowadays, and kings do not appear to have ever been 
left by themselves for a moment. When our king wishes to 
receive friends at Court, it is called a Icvdc, from to rise, 
because the poor French kings not only had to rise in the 
morning, but go 10 bed at night, with their especial iavourites 
grouped around as an audience, and so late as the time of 
Louis Xiv these were great Courr functions. Still it does not 
appear to have worried anybody in the thitteenth csaimry, 
and this U another of those things we must bear in mind if 
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—Solar, or W’ilhiiiiiwing-RcKicii {"Fjrfy r:/^/id" 
riftccttib-Ontmy Solaf, F3{[, 1 

wc Mc to undcRland the life of the time. People popped in 
and our rather like rabbits in a urirrcn, and you were not 
offcmled by an inuuder—if you did not want him, you 
probably threw something at him, and he utidentood. 
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IfTII Centurt 

The fuepkee coiiiLruacd of stoncj, md giut log^ of 
wood burnt on the open bestnb* from which the »sbc^ were 
seldom dcircd and this is the proper to burn wo fid 

because the glowing ashes send put a great heat- The fucnJiure 
would consist of heavy chairs like church stalls, chests for 
storing predous possessions, and formSH At the right-hand 
Side of the fireplace is shown a percK used to hang up clothes 
in general use. Window seats were generaily construcied, and 
must have formed a pretty and useful addition to ihc nitber 
scanty furnishing; the window itself is not ghuftd^ as glass 
was a mrity only found in the Idng^s palace or the wealthier 
monasteries; a little piece might be introduced into the 
trefoil at the top. The larger openings under would he 
protected by icon biu^ on the outside^ and wooden shutters 
within, so on a cold or w'et day» tf you wanted light, then 
wind and weather must be taken 35 wxll, and smokei, puffed 
out from the fire by strong draughts, made w^hat we should 
now think a very uncomfortable room* 

fiarpers began to a:^mc into use, and, like baths, were 
introduced into England by Eleanor of Castile. Maiihcw 
Paris, a chronicler of the period, talking of the Spanish 
Ambassadors who preceded her arrival, says: *^Tlie manncfa 
of the Spaniards were utterly at variance witii English 
customs and habhs; that whUc the walk of their lodging^!: in 
the Temple were hung with silk and tapestrVp and the vet)^ 
floors covered with costly carpets, their rcrinuc was vulgar 
and disorderly; that they had few and many mules.” 

The Crusades as w'cll had theit influence in this direction, 
and Crusadefs, returning from the Hast, would almost 
certainly have brought back the beautiful tugs virhich had 
bten mamifiacturcd there from the earliest times; merchants, 
too, cpining to the great English fairs* and finding a denvand 
for catpetSp would begin to import them. 

Now as to the decorations of the wails of the solar* we 
find in the Liberaic KoUs of Idenry lu many evidences as to 
his Jove of colour, and the names of the artists he employed. 
The sheriff of Wiltslurc is commanded to carry out certain 
aUetariatis to the triages chapet si Clarendon, and ^'waJnscotc 
the king*s lower chajnbcr;^ and to paint that wainscote of a 
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gtccn caloflf, and to put st bitdci to it, and to cause the 
heads of kings and queens to be painted on the borders: and 
to paint on the walls of the king's upper chamber the story 
ot Si- Atargaret Virgin^ and the tour Hvangelists; and to 
paint tbc wainscotc of the $atne chamber of a green colour,, 
spotted with gold^ and to paint on it heads of men and 
women; and all these paintings are to be done with good and 
exquisite colours.'* l^dward Fitz-OthOp keeper of the 

king^s works at Wesuninfiicrp is ordered to ^^taise the chimney 
of the queen^ chamberp and to paint the chinmty of tbc 
fdiambcr aforesaid^ and on it cause to be pouxtrsyed a figure 
of Winter^ which as well by its sad couniciiance as by other 
misersbk distortions of the body may be deservedly likened 
t 0 Winter itself^” 

Tlie tool of our solar is worth consideration^ because it 
gives a type of early timbered roof adapted to a steep pitchy 
instead of the flatter one shown over the ball on page &5, 
There is the same tie-beam^ but the king-post standing on Jt 
is taller and is tenoned at the top into a beam running length- 
w'apj across which in their turn rest the collars of the roof 
framed in between rhe rafters. The rest of the construction 
is 50 simple that it does not need further explanadom 

Figs- 56 and 57 explain the details of Little Wenliam HalU 
in Suifolk^ to which we have already rcferTcd+ The kteehen 
here was probabiy a separate building in the bailey * The 
colour of little Vt'enham is one of its greatest charms. It is 
the first mcdiac%^al brick building. The Romans had been 
great brick builders ; the Anglo-Sa:xons liked timber Naming; 
the Normajis built in stone and concrete. Here ai Wenham 
backs w'ere used ocioe morCr a rather thinner brjek than 
Lho£e of to-dayp and varying in colour from bright yellow 
through all the rcd$ to plum colours and blacks* 

h is hard to avoid including a plan aud view of St. 
Hospital, Chichester, Figs* 55^ 60* which rciaitisso much of the 
arrangement and feature^ of a medkevaJ refuge for the aged. It 
wa$ built during Ld ward f s teigR^ about j ^tid the htl! 
with Its fine timber pillars is like a church nave, the chapel with 
its stalk and good screen being pbced Like a chanocL Tbc divi¬ 
sions which form thcapartrueniti are in httek^of 1 dio« probably 
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replacing catUcr woodta pAitiiions. The UeiIc rooms Ate ^ry 
stmii blit snug^ and the old inmates haTe an allox^ancc;, with 
medical anendance, coal and faggots^ It used to he wood from 
the Hospital's coppice* but it was nasty to chop it on the hah 
door» so the ready-made fuel was substituted. 

Fig, 64 shows a jug, from the eollection of mediaeval 
pottery at the British Museum, It is tatbee curious that^ 


Fig. 50*—Tiabbng 


during the Middle Ages, pottery did not keep pace wdi rhe 
other crafts^ probably because it was only used by the humbler 
folk, and the rich people used metal vessels* as Fig, Sc^ in the 
fourtccnth-ccntury chapter. 

You can see, as well, at the Museum, spedmetis of tlic 
floor tiles, inlaid with patterns, which wet* used in the 
Middle Ages, and w^hich can still be found in churches to-day. 
We have shown some in Pig. 6t. Monks appear to have 
hist manufactured them almost entirety* and 
fanq^ run away with their discretion, beca 
that a statute of the Gstercian Order* in tt 6 st 
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Fig. 59.—Mtry's HospluJr 
Oiichcitcr 

Abbot of Bcaubcc *'foi 
ha^^iag for a long tun* 
iLlIowcd his monks to con¬ 
struct for persons not be* 
ioaging to the Order, pave¬ 
ments that nhibiEi levitjr 
and curiositjr,** 

The fertility of design and 
play of fancy In these floor 
tilcG is amazing; the ex¬ 
amples given (Fig. Cit) aie 
from Westnumter Abbey, 
They were rmde in little 
beehive ovenSj the pattern 
being impressed in the soft 
red clay, and yellow day 
being run uico it as a fluid 
paste. The die was then 
hred^ being glazed all over 
or only on the pattern. 

Tt was long thought 
that tiles were odusivciy 
manuraciurcd by monks, 
Malvern was one of the 
greatest cenires from which 
tiles were verj' largely dis¬ 
tributed. If is interesting^ 
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therefore, that Mr. ChaElcon of the Mbioricft] Monuments 
Comnmsion has discovered a thmecuth-centiiry rile kiln at 
CljLTendon Palace near SalUbury ht tomt excavations he has 
bcco carrying out for some ycifs with Dr. Toncred Boreniiu. 
Qarend un Pakce was first a huoting-box and I ben a country 
house of some of England's medisevat rulcrst and the kiln was 

[he first secular 


one to be dis¬ 
covered ID this 


count rj% 

Fig, 4^ sliows 
an aumbry, 
or cupboard, 
from Chester 
CathedraL The 
very beautiful 
wrougbt-iron 
scfoU work wa$ 
sipplied lo the 
f^cc of the 
boarded doors, 
and made them 
Stronger and 


safer 
thieves* 
work h 
nected 
hinge 
is the case 
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as 
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PiG. ti,— P^itettu of Tllr piviag Wcat- 

niicutcr Abbey f^4i» E, Madey Moore, dil) 

This showra 

the crearnicnt of one of the porch doors at Eaton Bray^ 
in Bedfordshire* The ironwork here is supposed lo have 
been made by Thomas dc Leghtone, who made the Eleanor 
griUe in Wesmunster Abbey in i It is thought that Thomas 

was of Leighton Buji!£ard« because the iron work in the doot$ 
of the parish church therc^ and at Tiiir^'cy^ is ah of the same 
rare type, and ah c|uicc close together, it is called stamped 
work, because the tenninations of rhe scrolls were formed 
by hammering the hot iron into metaJ dka. This looks as if 
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Ttg. 61.—^ Waihmg Hindi (and aim 
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they had discovered the way to make stcch oe chiJ led iron^ 
for the dies. 

So far as country life was concemed, there were no very 
marked changes in agricul¬ 
tural coaditions In the 
tliirteenth centun- froro 

■i 

those described in the 
twdMi centurvp except 
that as time went on the 
methods of farming 
improved, and the villein 
was winning his way 
toward freedom. As civi¬ 
lisation progrtssedj the 
lords began to feel the need 
of money to purchase 
luxuries, and it became 
more and more the custom ro take money payments from 
the villdns, a^ rent for the use of that holdings, instead of 
part of thdr labour and produce. Then with the growth of 
sheep-farming fewer men were needed on the laiid^ so that 

it was oAcn a convenience to 
the lord 10 allow the villein to 
purchase his freedom by the 
payment of a hnc, leaving him 
in the position of a labourer, free 
to travel about, and bite himself 
to anyone needing help, or go 
to the towns and obtain w'ork 
there. But the nobles still held 
the landf and farmed their own 
demesne. The manors were self- 
supporting, or nearly so, the 
lords and their dependants 
growing all the wheat and meat 
they required; making their own breads buiier, and cheese^ 
and wearing homespun clothes woven on their own looms, 
and in fact buying little outside except tar» hsh, furs, salt, 
iron, spices, silks, and £ne cloths at the great iwirs. 


Fic. ^5.—A Wdl 
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We gather from 
Tirioiu writers of 
the thirteenth 
ccnniry that tadi 
Tiiaaor-housc po^ 
sessed a witlled- 
in garden^ oire- 
fully tendeii, m 
which was growii 
flowersp herbs, 
vegetables^ aod 
fruit for rhe 
owner's use. Not 
trees were cuki- 
vated for the oil 
they yielded. 
CabbageSp peas 
and bcaos, beet- 
toorsp omons^ 
garlic, and leeks 
are all meationedp 
as well as Icttuccp 
w^atercresSj and 
hops. For flowers, 
we rcjid of the 
rose, lUy, sun¬ 
flower, violet, and 
FiCh 64^—Jug^ (From the British Museum} poppy, and also 

of the gillyflower 

or dove-pink; and in the fourtceotb century Chaucer speaks 


of floweis thus: 


**Thcrc spiange the vyolet ftl rtewe, 

And fresshe pcfvynW [periwinkle] rich of hewe* 

And fiourei yclowe* white, and irde* 

Suche plentf gtewc there never Jn mede.” 

Each garden would have its welJp or pond, stocked with 
fish, and m the Liberate Rolb of Henry itt the bailiff of 
Kennington is commanded to make a haye, or hedge, at the 
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Fi&^ 65.—A Tliirtrtritb-CfiiirurT Aumbry or CupbOMcL (Fremi Qre*ii:f 

Gtihgidni) 


causewfiy it thi^ head of the pool of the kicig^a stew, iti the 
patk thete. 

The hajJiff of Woodsioct is also ordeiied to build 
TWO good and high walls around our Tjucen's gurden, so 
that no one can get iui and make a becoming and 
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*'hefbour'^ near out vivacyp in which the safiic cjimn may 
walk. 

Bees we£c kept, for, sugac being vety imic known, honey 
wa5 most ntcessaiy^ and was used for nearly nil sweetening 
purposes» Honey is mcntiDfitii in the Oamesdiiiy Book, and 
in an AngloNNotman manuscript can be seen a very amusing 
pictuTc of bee-keepers and ibeir hjvw. 

It was necessary ihar cadi estate shouftl be more or less 

self - supporting, f o c 
travelling was still 
diflicolt and very dan¬ 
gerous, and a country 
house would therefore 
be iar more isolated 
and thrown upon its 
own resources than we 
can have any idea of 
nowadays. 

As wc have seen 
the Lords of the Manor 
farmed their own 
demesne, which was 
under the [utisdietJoa 
of a steward. Working 
under the steward was 
Fig. dl^^iggine with a wooden ipade the bailiS, or Steward’s 

fotemanp and below 
him came the reeve. This man was most important to the 
comfort and well-being of the manor^ He w*as elected by 
the peasants themselves and saw to the acluml partidomng 
and carrying out of the work on the land, and as can be 
sceup the happiness of the peasant depended largely on hia 
integrity and fair dealing, in the Luttcell Psalter you 
can see the reapers working away under his outstretched 
wund. Under him was the hay ward, who was responsible 
for the hedges, the swineherd, cowherd, dairymaidL, and the 
foreman of the mowers. The mills* as we have aaid^ belonged 
to the lord of the manor, whether monastery or landowner. 
These tnilla were let to millets who in letum for grinding 
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ktpt for themselves a portion of the com s^pt. TTicic 
also a village bakery under ihe same ownership, where the 
villagers could bake their breads and the TtUage mceting-^ 
place was the church, which, if aot uodei: a mortasterj', was 
built by the Lord of the Manor. 

In the church was nansactcd much of the village business. 
It was even used as A batik, and the vlllagtcs deposited within 
its walls any deeds or tnoncy that they feared to keep in their 
small houses. The parish priest appointed hy the lord of the 
manor wA$ given a housep i gield or glebe, and a temh part of 
cadi padshianer*! stock. In return he was hound to keep 
his church in tepair^ to have aju-ays by him a smah sum to 
help the poor and needy, and to give hospitality to passing 
travellers. 

The great high roads still followed the direction of the old 
Roman highways* and many led through Urge tracts of 
forest land, ’which were infested with bands of robbers and 
outlaws of all kieds. The abbots of St. Albans provided 
armed tneo to pat roJ the road between tiiat city and London, 
for the greater safety of travelltrs thereon. Such was the 
terror of these highway robbers* 

In 1^85 a law' was passed which decreed that all high roads 
between large market towns ’were 10 be widened, so that no 
bushes, trees, or ditches ’werv left wiihio two hundred feet 
of each side of the road. Landowaces refusing thus 10 dear 
their land for the required space were held responsible for 
any robberies committed chcrcofi+ 

Many Gstcjximi monasceries were built iEi the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and the monks sectlcd dowm brgcly in 
those areas which had been dcv'astated by the Conqueror in, 
the wasting of the north, and brought back the countryside 
into cuJijvaiion again; tefetence to the chart at the beginning 
of the chapter will show how much this was the case. The 
Cisterdans were also largely responsible for the dc’ixlopment 
of sheep breeding, and, as we have seen In out aecoursi of 
monastic life in the twelfth oenfury^ all the monks were great 
fanners, keenly interested in the management of their estates^ 
and leading the way to impruvements which w^ere followed 
by the barons jd tlie times of peace- The $anw odium attached 
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MILLS 



Fiti. Gin— 

WiJuiQ(Uil»» F]^ 194 ^ I ^1 


to tndc IS in Abbot Sitnson’s time: to borro’w money was 
cofisidcrcd thriftless; to lend it* iisnr>\ 

Our next iliiisttuLion, Fig, 67, is of one of the oldest things 
in Old England, or for that matter in the worldi’s history—a 
wateF'inill, In the twelfth emtuty we have written how 
Abbot Samson ordered a fican Herbert to demolish a mill 
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built witliQut hj^ coiis<:att clear whether it 

was a water- ot windmill. In the Liberate RoUi of f-Ienxy m 
there are itismictiom to the sheriff ot Surrey and Sussex 
about %'arious building works which are to be carried out at 
*"our hall at Guildlord/" and he h further instructed to 
‘^buiid three mills in tlie parki to wit* one for liard corn, 
another for malt, and a third for fulling.” Again there i$ 
nothing to indicait which type of mill is to be hoiJi* There 
is m iltuscradoo of a windmiJl in the Windmill Psalter, so 
named because of this, which is of late thirtccnth<en[ury 
dare. It is of the post type illustrated in Ftg. 104^ as also is 
Plate Certainly water-mills have been used from the very 
earliest times; man very quickly sec about using some other 
energy than his own to grind corni the hand-mill was hard 
wotk. Tile Egyptians used watcr-mHk, and a very csriy type 
was like a small paddle steamer moored in midstream, the 
current of the river curaing the paddles, which operated a 
shaft connected to the miil-stones Jn:$tde the boat. This type 
can still be seen on soifie of the rivets in Sombern Europe- 
Now 13 to the pdudple on whidi » water-mill works* The 
first thing to do is to select a site on a river where the cmuxs- 
sary head of water can be obtained, and by head is meant the 
fall of the dver. A vciy placid, slowly moving stream, though 
it may give mote coatinuous results, means more work thiin 
would be necessary if you made a mill next to the Niagara 
Falls^ where the height of the fells is yout head of watexp and 
for this reason. The oldcs^t type of wheel is that called the 
overshot^ from the fact thai the water is shot over the top 
of it and turns it in this way. To do this it is necessary to tap 
the river some distance away> and bring the waiei in a Icat 
to the mill-pond^ which acts as a store; from the pond it h led 
m the top of the wheel, through a sort of clianrtcl called ihc 
hcad'iace, Thb is shown in our illustration (Fig. 67), which 
is of the simplest form of overshot wheels as a woodcu trough 
with a sluice at one end^ opentted by a cog on a shaft turned 
by a handle insiik the mill. So long a$ this sluice is down, 
the water goes to waste tluough the shoot at the side , but il the 
sluice is raised, the overflow h at once stopped, because a 
jet of wacet is diechaiged from the bottom of the sluice over 
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WATS or WOftt^tN'G WATER 

the lop of the whed. It will be □otiecd that this js coastiuctetl 
so as to form what are called buckets, which are full os the 
wheel goes down, but empty as it comes up; thus the weight 
of the watet plus the force of the Jet keeps the wheel nunittg. 
The speed of the wheel can be regulated by the amount of 
water allowed to escape from under the stiuoc. The water 
falls away ac the bottom into what is called the tail-race, and 
this joins up unth the river at a lower Jcvel. Now it ts es’idecit 








water 


FiC* —A PcHbtmmg Bear 


that if full power is to be dedved from the wbed, ii mxist be 
kept clear of the water in the tail-race, or the tcsistance of this 
water to the luraing movemeni of the 'wheel would nwan 
loss of power. So this is why you wont a good head of 
because it regulates the sire of yout wheel, and this loiter 
dctcmimcs the amount of leverage, or power, exerted on 
(he aile of the wheel. This axle is continued as a shaft through 
the mill and so drives the mill-stones. This pan 
ork would be the same in a 'water-mill as a windmill, 
operation of grinding is described on page 1^4 in 
the chapter on the fifteenth century. The undershot whed is 
operated in the same way as the early mills, which were said 
to be like paddle-steamers—the water is bi out of a sluice so 
that it is discharged on to the bottom of the wheel. The old 
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SON^GS AS!l> EM6A0tZ>CR¥ 


CeS-TUHT 

tpittr-iml] IS worth studyiog, because it was the fofcmnnet 
of the mndetfi warci tuibinc ; but ihu it another story. 

Our focctathers did not at all bcJievt^ in all work and no 
pUVt perhaps bficaitsc they knew whac happens; so we End 
in the Middle Ages thar men and women pbyed many games 
that now belong to diiJdren only. It must be rcmen^itd 
that travelling was both slow and dangerous^ and visiting, 
therefore I not to lightly undertaken^ a$ It is nowiidays. 
Books were very few and 
far between, and not with^ 
in the reach of nvany, and 
at home^ during the even¬ 
ings^ various occupations 
and anitisemeots serred xn 
puss the time^ and singing 
WLVS one of diem. We know 
this, because, in a mint- 
culous wav, a thirreenth' 
century song bais come 
down to us. This U 
“Sumer is iemuen in,” 
composed about 1115, Pi. 
t4 has been photographed Fio-*? —l^rr Dnughiunitn(fUUilK). 
from the origiml io the B«fi-Thii^th Tentunf. {BritiEh 
British Museum. This is Mtwom) 

the oldest kuown harmonised musk which is pcrfomicd 
to-day. We arc indebted to hlr. A. Forbes MUnc for the 
selection of songs given in this and the other chapters. 

The ladies did good work with thek needles, and many 
exquisite pieces of embroidery were done at this period. The 
men might, perhaps^ have their bow^ or other weapons m 
mend or sharpen, or they played at chc^s or tables^ the latter 
being really the game of back-gammon. Draughts were 
played, and Fig, 69 shows a beautiful thirtccni-century 
ivory dotughrstnan from the BdExsh Museum. 

Sometimes a pilgtim foumeyiag to or from some shrine 
would seek shelter for the night, and would enliven the 
company with talc$ of his travels ot othex storied th&t he bad 
gathered by the way* 



T^WTrt ANP GAMES 


Strolling pbyccs too, miosirds and jugglers, moved from 
place to phee. always sure of a welcome^ and of their bed 
and boards if they had aught to show or do that would help 
to brt:ak the monotoriy of the hciiirs when daylight had gone. 

Travellers depended largely on manots and monasteries for 
their night's lixlging. Ko taverns with steeping accommodation 
ate Itnown before the fourteenth century* In the ihlrti^cnth 
century and before^ wcrcad of ate-house^ tn which to Jri nlc^ and 
cook-shopSt and for sleeping, what ever accommodaiion offered. 
Then tetnpotary shelters began to be erected for trtvcHm 
round the ale-houses or cook-shops, and the inns of iinivcfsi- 
tics and inns of court started as a collection of poor lodgings 
for scholars clustered round a common kitchen and hall* 

We read at a very^ early period of games of ball, and of 
skippings and "'Hoodman bliod^" secnis siko to have been a 
favourite. All these were played by grown-ups ; "“Hoodman 
blind/' as will be seen in the illustration. Fig. jo, was die 
foremnntf of “blmd-man's buff."" 

One of the players is blinded by his capuchon, ot hood, 
being turned back to fmnt, while his fellow's, holding their 
hoods in their hands, tiy^ and hit him without being caught 
themselves. Sometimes, in old manuscripts, the capuchons 
art shown knotted^ so as to give a sounder smack to the 
Hoodman^ and it can be taken for granted that aU the games 
were very much rougher than uow^adays. 

Dancing, too^ was very popular, and w^e tead a great deal 
of the ''Carol/' which w-ould be more or Jess cquivaJent to 
out ''Country-dances^* of to-day. 

Then there vrere gaines winch were of use in teaching the 
axt of watfarc. Fighemg, and the use of the hmcc, sword, and 
mace, must, like any other science, be taught and ptactised 
to attain any degree of perfoction^ and combats as a pastime 
became general in the Middle Ages, in order that young 
knights might I mm thu^^ in friendly tests of $kiii and strength, 
to bear themselves w'ell on the 1>attlehcid. 

Various ndcs were laid down for thc$c combats, which 
gradually 1^ecan3£^ as jousts and tournaments, cTccasions of 
great pomp and ceremonyp with a fixed rule for each part of 
the pEOgranunc* 
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Fk5p 70.—Hoodnmn Bikini 

Twelfcb-CcncQrj G^a^t^ Fig, Pourtccfliii-CciiKiry Ftgi, 106, ivj^ 

Fifceenih-Gctitiicy G*mc, Fii?. T35 


Toximcys were co mb ats betweca two pames of knights 
and each side was cqiial in fiuniber. Before the fiay* each 
knight bad to vow solemnly that he entered the fight only 
as an esccjxiac of armsi and not to satisfy any private nuarrch 
Despite these preautions the combat often be came a fight 
£0 the clcath, and at one toumametu in 5^40* we read that 
sixty knights were killed, some being choked by the dost 
and others crushed to death by the holies in the melfe* 

In Sir Walter Scott’s hm/m is a very interesting account 
of a Louenament at ’which Prince John was present. 

In IZ74 Edward t, with his knights, took part in a tourna¬ 
ment at Chaldns* against the Comic de and some 

Burgiandian nobles^ Here the fray became so heated that 
several of the combatants were killed- 

The Popes tried from time to time to put an end to these 
tournaments, but without success. 

The jlhistiation^ Fig. 71* shows two knights engaged 10 a 
friendly encounter.. Their armour is that of the late thiitcentli 
century, Noricc the hea\'y and nther clumsy helmets, aiul 
the banded trail that thc>^ wcar^ covered with a surcoat, but 











ILLOVINATION AMD O AN All ENT 



Fig. 71 .—CMiibita 


with no $teel plates on cither arms or kgs. Thc%c were not 
worn iinril later. In the fifteenth-century chapter an iilusm- 
tion IS given of a pmit Fig. 1^4. 

Our mumination of the thirteenth centtuy (PL t^) is 
from a Psalter by VVitliam dc BmilcSi a great English Blu- 
minaior who sometimes used to sign his wort. Only six 
precious icaves of this masterpiece have come down to ns; 
in this one arc scenes from the stories of Adam and Eve and 
Cain and Abel. In the page of the Last Judgment Beatles has 
drawn himself^ seized by a strong angel from the mouth of 
Hell, Fig. 7a. How we wish an angel with a great sw^otd were 
ready to snatch a poor artist or writer from the bankruptcy 
cQuct or a tajc-dcfauiier*s prison, or stand between him and 
his worries or follies I 

And now, haying come to the end of the ^pitcc allowed for 
the thirteenth century, but not at all to the end of the things 
which could be Illustrated, wc finish the chapter with a tail¬ 
piece which what the ornament of the Gariy English 

period was Uke, ^'e have seen how in Norman times the 
decoration showed traces of the acanthus scroll of the 
Romans; in the thirteenth century the crafts men carriect on 
the same idea and peifected it* All their curves and lines arc 
very beaurifut and true, and the niggedncss of Norman times 
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FiC, TXi—An uigd Mutcha from 
wTMth Wilituii dc Bnilcfi idcnlifictl 
by hk 


bas gone. The detaiis of this 
piLutem^ and vuUdons of 
were used as capirils to the 
coIuimiSj for the carved cor¬ 
bels SMppotting the vaulting 
shafiSf and in many other 
and with the dog-tooih 
ornament insmed in the arch 
mouldingSp and the diaper 
pattern incised on the plain 
wall surfaces^ almost made up 
the w'hofc range of patterning 
used In the thirteenth century. Early English atchitcctute is so 
beautifully proportioned in itself, the mouldings have such 
true outlines^ and the quality of the workmanship is so 
excellentp that it did not seem to call for much ornamentation. 

Ah'Century chapter we tried to explain how all 
and pat tern has a roundation of structural Uncs^ 
rather like the bones in a figure on which the muscles arc 
attached and 

beauty of Une^ a tine ht wdl« just a Unet and if it h only a 
straight line, tiiat is true; but let your lines be curved^ and 
then the combinations of curves arc endlessj and you get 
beauty, or ugliness^ as a result of yi^ur skilij or lack of it. 
So boys and gtrls w*ho are Inceresicd should be encouraged 
CO expCTimcmp not copy; inventing patterns h great fim. 
Find the idcap and the structural line cm which a design is 
built up; graft a varmiioii on itp and $ce what happens- 


Fig. 7|.—Eaiily Orftanitnt 

Twdfth-Centnry Omunciit, Flff, yi, t'oqrtcefiTh-CcrtrtiTj Otnunenr, Fag. 
Firtcaith>Ccntt»y Orauikill, Pig. l}4 







CHAPTER 111.—Thi “DicoiuTED" Pehioo or Desicm 
rftOM 1300 TO 1J99* 14TM Ciirnmy. 
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CHAPTER in 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

T he foutccenth ccnrar^ opened with the fi^ircst prospects 
Edw:ird i^s tong reign was drawing to a cto^et and hb 
wise govcrninenc had resulccd in settled and peEceful con¬ 
ditions. Yet this fateful century was desdned to be one 
of great misery, and to see large changes in the mode of 
English life. It was a case of the nncipeeted happening, 
because all the general tcndcncks of the chirtcentb centurj' 
were of such good omm. At rhe beginning, John bad been 
forced to sign Magna Charta ; Henry ill finally broughi 
to book by Simon de Montfort^ and his Parliament carried 
Ofi the same idea of freedom from oppression. The Church, 
which had become rich and slothful, subjected to the 
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SHADOW ASD 5UNSHINC 


reformiag Lofluencc of the Friars^ who came in i £ii« Edwiid i 
almost united the whole kiand undcc one ccown^ and con¬ 
cerned himself raihcf with improving home conditions than 
waging war abroad, tn fact^ he then possessed only Gascony^ 
and was not to be tempted into useless knight-errantry^ The 
Statute of Winchestet was passed^ which compelled all men 
to help in keeping the peace. Edward's morto was ^'Pacimn 
senra^* (l^cep troth}^ and well he did it. ^^The Hammer of 
the Scots’^ wis perhaps a hard man^ bm a gTcat king. 

But the clouds once tnore grew black, with the nnsettic- 

ment that swept o^er the 
country wdth the French Wars 
of Edw*ard in, which lasted 
with brief intervals for too 
year? middle 

of the century is marked by 
the terrible Black Deaths which 
in its ensuing consequences 
did much to break down the 
whole struciure of the feudal 
ayitcm, and so with much 
misary;i unsettlement and dis- 
lurhance, pav ed the way for the 
conditions of modem England, 
Fortunately w e have a lively piemre of the middle dasses 
and the worldng people in the poems of Chaucer and Willum 
Laogland, so that we can see how these people Btred in their 
comfort or unhappiness. By contrast the valiant knights and 
their doughty and chivalrous deeds live again for us in the 
\^vid pages of Froissari and other dironiclei^);. Theft was 
much glamour in knighthood, but war6tre» as it always has 
becn^ was sordid and terdble. We can obtain a vivid picture 
both of the glory of chivalry and the everyday life of hum¬ 
drum ordinary folk from the splendid MSS. of this cenrary, 
w‘hcn the art of illuminaiion tcacbed perhaps its highest 
level. Many of these great works of art have come down to 
m, and they represent the patient eifarts of itccomplished 
scribes over a jiumbcr of labodous years. 

In spite of its darker sides there was much that was splendid 
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about the fotirrcench cjentur)\ It an age of romance and 
chivalry^ when architccnupc became ornate and elaborate, 
and we can sec from such huildings as £xcEcr (PJ. zi) and 
Beverley something of its luxuriant grandeur^ which was 
cut short by the coming of the distinctive but stcniei 
Perpendicular style which spread from the ijoire of Gloucester 
soon after the middle of the century* 

Less speciacular but more vital was the me of the mcrchim 
ctass^ who were increasing in inHuence and importance^ and 
organising themselves as an active sturdy burgher type in 
the cities. The wool trade was of immense importance during 
our period, and the export of hsh, metalwork, honey and 
oEhtr goods was also of considerable significance. The 
fourteenth century was a period of rapid change and great 
dcvclopnicnt: the England of Richard u was a vastly different 
place from the England of Edwatd 

Wc must now try and see how this was reflected in the 
ever)'day things of the rime, and, as w^as the case in the 
thirteenth oeniuryp will commence by a consideration of the 
costume of the poopki. 

‘O^e have seen bow beautiful was the rimplktty of dross 
in the thirteenth ccnturyi how useful w*is each garment, and 
yet how graceful the w^hole in its severity of line and 
foId« In the fourteenth century this simplicity and grace gave 
place CO greater richness in detail and atcavagance in the 
whole effect, until In the hfieemh ceaiuiy^ many of ihe 
garments became quite grotesque* neither allowing any 
fteedoin of roavement to their wcaicrs nor possessing any 
grace of their own. 

Our iirst figure in PL iS, a young man, shows how the 
form of the tunic, or coite, was changing. Tlii^ cotte has 
now hecorne shorter and less flowing; indeed it rather 
resembles a coat, for it is buttoned ad down the ftonr, and 
fits the figure tightly. In this form it was called the ^'^ctitte 
hardie/’ and was often worn, especially on horseback, 
without any suicoat or ovc^-gatmeat. The sleeves were 
buttoned from elbow to wrist. 

Notice^ too, now that rhcie is no longer any need to 
confine the folds of the runic into the waist, how ihat the 
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belt hi* been slipped down until it is lo^ on the liips. These 
belts wece richly Jewelled, and aimed a long diggef* often 
ot exquisite workniinship. 

The chapccon was still worn; in the ease of this young man 
11 IS hinging down behind, and the cape which is round bis 
shouldcis is ornamented by being up at the hem into 
long strips. 

His hat is of dark felt, and fastened in the front of the 
ctown is a beauufiii jewelled brooch. 

His shoes arc more 
pointed than those of 
thirtccntb-cemury mcn^ and 
aU the colours in his cloth¬ 
ing are more gay. 

The coue of a lady of 
this period Ectains much of 
its old shape, except that the 
skirt if rather fuller, and the 
bodice more closely fitting. 
This Udy^s belt, like chat of 
the man, now rests round 
her Iiips and not her waist. 
The bliaut has now quite 
given place co the surcoat. She weats a surcoat, which is 
itiil really not unlike a bliaut, although it is lower in the 
neck and latgcr round rhe arm-holes* and generally looser, 

Ac this time furs were worn separately over the surcoat, 
jtnd it was not until the fifteenth century that they became 
part of the garment itselft 

Notice too^ her hair, which ts very elabocaiely dressed* 
and h worn in jewelled plaits turned Up on either side of the 
face. Her head is endrekd by a jewelied band« $o rich as 
almost to have the effect of a small crown. Some women 
wote thdr hair in golden nets which quite covered the hcadi 
and again some, mote especially if ddcriy or in mourning, still 
wore the coiffc and wiinpic of linen round the face aud neck. 

Women's shoes bore vcr5' little tMerence from those of men. 

The second kdy wears a pelisse, with a Large * straight 
collar of fiit, very like a fashion iu vogue recently. This 
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peiisst is fiistcflcd dovn. tte fjjofu with littie but loos, and 
hangs io long, full folds, and, as can be quite clcasly seen, 
It is an outdoor gannent, cm full to go easily over the cotte 
and surcoat. The sleeves tit curious, bnoging in the same 
way as those of the scholar in the thirteenth century. 

Her hair is somewhat 
differently dressed, and has a 
tong curl, but she wears the 
same tj-pe of jewelled circlet 
a$ her friend. 

You will perhaps hardly 
realise that the curious etee> 
tton on the head of the old 
gentleman is a capuchon. 

This was still used in its 
origiiia] shape for trarelling, 
and in stormy weather, but in 
towns and amongst fashion¬ 
able folk it had been so turned 
and twisted as to be scarcely 
ttcognisable. 

This nun has drawn over 
the crown of his head the 
opening originally intended 
for his face, and then has 
twisted all the test of the hood 
round like a turban, the scal¬ 
loped end of the cape sticking out at the top like a cockscomb. 

He wears a surcoat, Notice that it is cut tather differently 
from the one in the thirteenth century, and is a good deal fuller 
in the skin, also that the sleeves are longer and rnorc poioted, 
and that it fastens right up to the throat. This surcoat is made 
in some richly brocaded material, and is lined with fur. 

There was a curious custom at this period of wearing one 
sleeve of the cotte hanging far over the hand, while the other 
was of normal length. This man has one such sleeve. 

The fast nian of this illustration shows how the general 
character of the armour is changing and developing. 

The coat of mail, or hauberk, had been found of insuffideni 
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protcaion when lighting, and efforts were made to render it 
raotc effective by means af plates of steel on the aims and legs 
and feet. Hie hands also uem now encased in steel gauntlets. 

Look also ai this knight's hjclmet; it is much less cumber¬ 
some than those of the Lhirteentb centurj': it is more like 
a conical cap without a viror. 

His surcoat* now' fitting tightly^ over hh hauberk^ is 
emblazoned with his coat of arms. 

Ttic little page next to lum csutlcs his **tourney^* helmet, 
or as it was generally called, "^the heaumc.” This was very 

heavy, and not saiiahlc for 
ordinary wear, and was only 
used at tourmments or on great 
occasions. It was a gorgeous 
affair. 

Pages at this time wore their 
master's badge across the front 
of their tunics. These pages were 
the sons of well-to-do parents, 
and were, when quite young, 
sent to live in the bouse of some 
noblcp w+ho^ in return lor their 
services to him as page, had 
Fig. 79.—Drujiuncti them cducatcd with hts own 

sons by the household priest. 

One noticeable feature in the armour of this century was 
the advent of chain mail. 

UntU now banded mail had been most commonly worn— 
that is to savj mail composed of rings of steel sewn on to 
Stour linen or velvet* These rings wtre held in place by 
pipings of the mattfial bedng drawn up in between. (A fuller 
explanation of this mail is found in the account of thirtccntfa' 
century atmour» page 74.) 

The chain mail was made of rings of steel interwoven 
one with the othet, without any groundwork of velvet or 
lincn^ It was, of course, much lighter and more fieri blc than 
banded mall, hut was neatly always wom over a gambeson* 

The gambeson was a quilted garment, a kind of thick 
tunic well padded with wool, and it was worn solely as an 
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cxtTJk pTOtectioo Tinder the armoiiT» the woollen padding 
making it very impervious to thrusts oc arrows^ 

Chain mail is generally supposed to have been brought to 
England by the Crusaders from the East, where it had been 
in use for a very long time. 

Chaucer, m hh “Tale of Sit Thopas,” gives os an interest¬ 
ing dcacijptjoa of a young knight and his armour: 

'■* And neatt hb sbcfte an akftoon (quilted linen tunie or gambesool, 
And over that an hanbergeoun [btwt plate] 

Pot percygne of his herte; 

And over that a fyil hawberk* 

Was il y-WTOUgbt of Jetr^ werkp 
Ful strong it was of plate ; 

And ovet that hU cote^armour Isureotih 
At whir as Is a lilyc Bouf^ 

In whicb he wol debatt 

His shedd was al of gold so reed. 

And tber-inne was a [boar's] heed, 

A chubode [catbunele] tusyde; 

And there be swoor, on ale and breeds 
How that the ^unt [giant] shiJ be deed, 

'Bitydd wfaat bityde P 

His jambeaux [jambarts or leg pieces] were of quytboilljf [cuir 
bouiill] 

His swerd^ sbetbe of yvotyi 
His bclm of lattm [brassl bright; 

Hb sadel was of cewel boon [sznooth bone] ; 

Hia brydel as the sonn^ shoon. 

Or at the mooa£ light. 

His flpere it was of fyn dprecSt 

That bodeth w«re "|warjp and no-thyng pots [peaceb 
The heed ful sharpe y-groundt; 

His steeds via il d«ppuU-geiyp 
It gooth an ambii in the way 
Fill softly and tounde.” 

And again^ in ‘*Thc Mliler^s Tak/’ we read: 

"With Powte wyndov eonren on bis shoos. 

In hoes rede he went^ fcdily [ncatlyl/* 

And this "Powl^ window” had, we arc toldj icfercnce to 
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the openwOf It tiJiccry in fiishionable $h.ocs of the lime, which 
wai like that of the great tose window at Old Sc* Paul's, 
Haviog seen whac the people looked Uke> we will follow 
the s^Line oidei as in the thirtecoih-ccntiity diapccf, and 
study the c^^eiyday things they used. 

lUustration Fig. 79 is of a fourtcenth-eentury ship, and 
here we can note several intercstiiig dcvcJopments. The liuU 
is tathet blufier^ and mote cub-like^ than that of the thirteenth 
cenniry, and the fine lines of the oldei Vildng boats ate 
being lost. The body is raised up at stem and and on 
the parts so raised beams arc laid across, whiefa form the 
floors to the castles, the sides being srcengihened by cleats 
fastened on under the fioor beams. Around the castks a sort 
of palisaded fence is built tip as a proeccUon, and these are 
more ship-Like, and less castle-tike, than those of the thirteenth 
century* The fronts of the castles towards the deck arc 
closed in, with the result that comfottabk cabins arc fonned 
for the soiloi-nieD. Ladders from Inside tiie cabins lead to 
the decks over the same. There is a big ta’wse-hole for the 
anchor cable, and the forestay h brought through this md 
listened to the stem of the boat. Tlie bowspdt has its bow’line 
comb as in the cencury before, and rudders are now used 
znsiead of steering-oars* 

The rigging of the ship remains much the same^ with one 
niflsr and s^juarc sail; them were two-masted ships in the 
Mediieitaneau from vcr>‘ early times, but they were ktccneis 
with Icg-of-mucton sails, and theit influence was not felt on 
our ship designs until the fificenih century* When wc come 
to that period we shall have some w'ondaful devclopmdUis 
to talk about* 

It must have been in ships like this Ulustrarinn that our 
men were carried to the French Wars. 

There is an interesting account of the battle of Sluyi given 
by Froissait, He says: "He (King Edward m) and hk army 
s^ed from the Thames, the day before the eve of St. John 
the Baptist, 1340, and made straight for Slop* On kis way 
he fell in with the French nav)", of which we have been 
speaking, and though the nurubers were four to one against 
him, resolved to give them battle. The Frtncb were egn al ly 
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Fig, 79.—A Foniteenth-Cctmiiy Ship 

Tw«lfib^iiiiu7 Sbipj Fw. njitwauh-CemLiry Si^, Fi([. jj, 
Cniiiirr Ship, Fi^. I1[|i 
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dc^rcus 10 engage* and as soon as they vtte witHn sight of 
the English* they filled the C^jtopbtf^ the large ship which 
they had captured but a short time bcforcp Tilth rnimpets and 
other warlike ifuiiumentSt ordering her to begin the attack. 
The battle was fierce, murderous^ and horrible. In the end 
the English came off TicionDus* the Ckrisiopher was re- 
captured by chenip and alJ in her taken or killed/* 

Writing of fights by sea reminds us of battles on bmd^ and 
for the latter the castle still neccssaryp Even though the 
Black Prince gained most of ids victories by a snperioticy 
in manmuvnng, one docs not gather from Froissart that it 
amounted to much more than an attempt to gain the most 
favourable position for giving battle* and this comUted of 
the mifi (if or fierce hand-te>-hand fight. This settled!^ 
the victors and vanquished felt the necessity of a fortified 
place whete they could rest and jtectiperaie, and so be ready 
to fight another day* 
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GuDpowdci had not jxc gamed hs asccodancy over the 
stone valL 

The tioct illusiiatmm^ Figs. So and 8 i, are of a fourteenth- 
ccRtaiy cattle, and have been made from Bodiam, in Sussex, 
AU boys and girls who go foe sunimer holidays to the south 
coast shoutEl^ if they have not already done so, go to see this 
wonderfiiJ ruin. Licence to build the castle was granted to 
Sit Edw-ard DaJyngrage in 1586, so the building dates from 
the end of the fourreenth century. The builder of Bodiam 
fought at Cricy and Poitiers, and the castle was probably 
built out of his share of the spoils. The detors io those days 
held the vanquished to ransom, and very considerable sums 
had to be paid by the captives before they wete allowed to 
go home. Ftoissait tells us all about this. 

Now for a consideration of the plan and sketch. Bodiam 
stands fout-squart in rhe centre of a moat fed by a stteana^ 
and is very French in character, and may have owed some 
of its inspiration to castles seen by its builder when on active 
service. This a detail to be temembered j the Crusades and 
the French Wars did a great deal to help on the more peaceful 
arts, because Englishmcn« going abroad to fight, saw all 
sorts of diderent things abroad, and coming home remembered 
them in times of peace and had them made. Unfortunately* 
the destruction wrought in Fiance at this period was very 
tcniblt, and Froissart again tells us of the doings of the Free 
Companies, who must have been abommaljlc scoundrels. 

This faurtccnth-ccaEury castle was entered by a timbered 
causeway across the moat, 1 on plan, defended by fortified 
bridge-heads at the mosit side and before the barbteanp at a* 
and sections of the causeway have been imde to act like a 
drawbridge^ as an additional precaution. Of course the 
causeway has long since disappeared; h should be noticed 
rhii the nuun approach was contrived with a sharp turn to 
the righr at the point of entry. wliidi prevented any sudden 
rush of men forcing their entrance through by sheer weight. 
Also that the attackers on the causew'ay were under fire from 
the castle w'alls. 

The barbicsin at 4 had a drawbridge at 5, which, with the 
portcullis, was worked from a room over the gateway; a n d 
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there would have been strong mk doors in additiorii The 
tutrets at the side of the barbiom^ m &ddiiion to being 
battlcmcntcfl^ art provided with the corbelling forward, 
which is called machlcoladon^ and of which we smw the 
commencement in the thictecnth-caitoiy castle^ Here at 
Bodiam it has been developed in a very beautiful w'ay* and 
the garrison were able to pour down boiling liquids on to 
the heads of the besiegers through boles in the floor wiibom 
exposing themselves* It is also quite obvious that froni the 
battiemented top of the barbican and its loopholed walla the 
garrison were in a petition to keep up a very galling fiic on 
the causeway and its approaches. 

There was another drawbridge at 5^ before the gate-bou&e 
proper at 6, and this was defended in much the same way as 
the barbiraot but here there were three portcullbes^ and 
omning staircases contrived with very narrow and easily 
defended doors^ so thar if the first compartment of the 
mtjn entrance was lost, the besieged could retccai; upstairs 
and pout down liquids* and shoot at die besiegers through 
holes in the vaulf csdled nicimrier^. It was also arranged tliai 
even if the inner ccurtyatd w'as forced^ the besiegers could 
be shot at from all parts, and find thcmaelvcSp as in the case 
of the thirteenth-century castle, not wholly masters of the 
situation. The outer walls ate on all sides flanked by towers, 
so [hat the d^endeis could fire along the face of the wall at 
scaling parties ^ 

The baitacks fur the garrison were at 7, and the chipel 
with small r<Kjm for rhe priest at 8^ The house part of the 
casilc was on the side immediately opposite the entrance. 
The hall, which remains the principal apsirimeni of castle, 
as manor-house* was at 5, with the lord's private rooms at 
to. Butteries and pantries were at xt, and the kitchen at ti, 
and there appears to have been an entnmee, probably for 
the lord s use^ at ij,, appsroached by anoiher causeway 
across the moati At 14 was what may have been a kitchen 
and dining-hall for the garrison. 

One point should be noted, and that is how closely the 
plan of the castle resembles the house of the period. We find 
the cutEance to the hall immcdiAicly opposite the gatc^house, 
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and leading mto the scieens^ and the reUdon of the butter 
pa^Qtiy^ ind kitchen on one lUtd the tord^s rooms imd 
solar on the other^ is much the same as in the thittomth- 
cencury house shown in Fig* sj and the fourtcenth-centufy 
one in chis chapter (Fig. 8|). Whn Sic Edward did was to 
take ihe English plan and put high waJis and Jianklng towers 
alJ rounds and so keep the arrangemenE of rooms that he 
was u^ed to in a much more strongly fortified budding. The 
rooms on the first floor are 
reached by the citcular 
scatreases in the to wees. 

Mr^ Harold Sands is 
recognised authority on 
Bodiamf and his paper 
published in the Sjtsjix 

vol, xJvj, shckuld be con¬ 
sulted for fuUei details. 

If we go to Bodiam, we 
must noi think of it as a 
pretty min* oi spend most 
of OUT time fidmidng the 
water-lilies, or the litde 
moor-hens pattering about. 

The castle was built by a ii-—BobAppk 

very tough old fighting man foe the definite purpose of 
withstanding siege, and ts mas* admirably adapted for this. 
So though the water-lilies are pretty, and the mooc-hens 
have little red feet, boys and girls must fbtget them^ and 
think of the castle as k was ar the end of the fourceenih 
century, all brand-new and spatktkig wbitc, rcpeople it with 
lords and ladic$ and mcn-ac-arms, and let it be the frame to a 
picture of the period. The very best way to catch the glamour 
of the lime is to read Froissart*# Chr^irln^ which even m 
these hard times can be bought in the **Everyman*' Edition 
quite cheaply, Froissart waa in ait^dancc in tjfifi on the 
Black Ptince, ami so long as hit book lasts it is quite silly for 
tnodem people to try and write about that soldiei^s good and 
bad doings In France. Whenever if is possible, read the books 
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writtefi by people who lived »t the time. Jocelin of Brakelond, 
WiUiam of Malmesbury^ Ftoissen, Chaucer, and all the others 
dot^n to Pepys and Evelyn and the latet people still, give 
one such interest]ng side-Ilghts on history and tnakc it live. 

So we will leave dsiks and ansfBur and return eo our task 
of everyday things. 

One of the most ordinary products of the present day is 
coal, and it is dijiHcuIt to tealtse that although coal was known 
and worked, it was not in everyday use in the house. The 
Romans worked it in England, but in outcrops only, and a 
great deal of the early coal was quarried &om the cU& by the 
sea shore and washed up by the sea. It was thought to be 
nunerai and in ijoo was called ''buTiUQg stone.*' It was used 
chiefly for furnaces to burn lime, for the lack of chimneys in 
the houses and the consequent smoke in the room made its 
fumes too unpleasant fot household use. 

By the end of the fourteenth century pits were being dug 
chiehy in the North for coal, and water W'as being dratoMl 
out by means of subtercanmn drains, tunning &om the pits 
in high ground downhill to some river level. Not until the 
end of the sixteenth century were pumps used for drainage. 

One great hat to wide coal disltibution was the difHculry 
of cartage, and unless the mines were near rhe sea or a river, 
so that it could be readily shipped and so carried to its 
destination, its weight prevented its transport in large 
quantities by land. As it cftmc by water from Newcastle, it 
was for long known in London as "sea-cole.*' 

In 1334 B Venetian writing of England says, "In the North 
towards Scotland they Jand a certain sort of earth almost 
mineral which burns like charcoal and is extensively used by 
blacksmirhs, and but for the bad odour wNch it leaves, it 
would be yet more employed as it gives great heat and costs 
but Jitilc,” Not until the reigo of Charles n, when fireplaces 
became smaller and chimneys more cfEdcnt and traosport 
easier, did coal begin 10 take its place in the household. 

Figs. 4 i PI* ty uf a fourtcentb-ccntury house 
built about 1J41, and we can sec at once that it is a con¬ 
siderable impTovement on that of the th irtee nth century 
shown on page 103. The hail is no longer on the first floor, 
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as it w^ks In the 
thirtatnth century* 
bu t come dnwn 

on to the ground 
floorf it is £to- 
gethci a much 
more habitable 
place; ibc win¬ 
dows come dght 
down so that you 
cun look out into 
the couctyard* 
Fig. 84.—PUit Df buuoc liioirii nbuve and i aside it was 

brighter and much 

more cheerful—'less like a prisoa than it used to be* The hall, 
in its new arraLDgemcotT is mote ihan ever the most important 
room in die house* and the centre of all the life of the place. 
The solar, or withdrawing-ioom* stili remains on the first 
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floor, over ihe cellar, just as it was in ibe century before, and 
here the lord retired when be wanted to be by hiinscl^ see 
his friends (quietly, or go to bed. The wardrobe remained 
here, where the clothes were made and kept, and there were 
washing and laxratoty anangemcots for the piie^e use of the 
family. 

It should be noticed how the hail and solar both have 
separate roofs of tbdf own, and look as if they had been 
pLuxd side by side after being hiiilt, instead of being joined 
up under One as they were in the next century. The same 
idea was general in Henry m's iostruaJons to t^ keepers of 
his houses, when he ordered them to build a hall a kitchen, 
or 1 chamber mhet than a complete house. The bail in our 
illustration goes tight up to the roof, and so has the eflect 
of cutting oS all communication between the solar and the 
rooms on the first floor of the other side of the bouse. The 
kitchen and offices have been improved by the additioa of a 
buttery and pantry between the hah and kitchen; see Fig. S4. 
There Is a staircase in the entrance porch, leading to a room 
over, and on 10 the minstrels’ gallery, oect the screens, look¬ 
ing (jown into the hall, and these stairs led up to the battle¬ 
ments over the porch, and terminated in an octagonal turret 
with 0. fighiing top shown in the drawing. 

Another addition in this century wws a room provided on 
the first floor over the pantry and buttery, wbich corresponded 
to the solar on the other side. In the sketch it 1$ shown as 
having the same kind of window, and it Is probable chat rhU 
loom was used rather as a spare bedroom would be nowadays, 
to house an important guest. In the fifteenth century wc shall 
sec how all these atrangements remaioed, with still further 
impnivemenrs, 

A small boy, to whoin this drawing was shown, saldt 
“That is a funny house; it is just like a church”; and this is 
quire true, and he might have added that all the buildings 
were mote or less alike in detail, but varied in plan to suit 
the purpose for wLiich they were intcndctl, and this was so 
because there was only one style of archiiccture. The windows 
to this house show why wc now call it "Decorated”; they 
began to be filled with patterned tracery which has a richer 
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COMt^^OUT WITHIN* I4TH ChNTUI^T 

effect than the plain narrow windows of the thirtecntli 
cemiHyi Of "Early Engliah*^ peiiodH 

So ^ as the surroondia^ of the house are concerned, 
there would have been an entrance courtyard in fronts 
surrounded by stables^ barracks, and $o oUt and having a 
gatehouse on the side opposite the cnctance porch of the 
house. At the back would be a kitchen court, with additional 
offices like bakery and brewhousc, and the whole would be 
siiTcoimded by a wall, or moat^ depending on the character 
of the country—sdll, notwidistandiug these measures of 
defence, it is evident that progress is being made, and the 
pcopIe*3 idea of comfort was advandng as conditions became 
mote settled. 

The figures Ln the foreground show what a hunting party 
of the period looked like. Hunting was to rtuuin for a long 
time as the amusement of the lord^ when he was not engaged 
in sutcoaft or fighting. 

The iilustration, PL 17 (p. 125)* is of the hall interior, and 
shows the dab end* This was raised one step, and here was 
placed the high table* the seat to w^hich ofien had a high 
back, decorated with carved and moulded tracery, and 
standing against a piece of tapestry on the wall The other 
tables were placed at the sides of the haJL At the left-hand 
side of the dab b shown an arched opening ever the stairs 
[eading up to the solar on the first Root; the entail door at 
the side led to the celkc. The Utile window over the high 
table leaked out into the ball from the solar, perhaps so that 
the lord could pop hb head out if ihc retainers made too 
much nobe after he had gone to bed. The eclLir* under the 
solar, comes at the back of the waU behind the high cable. 
The fireplace to the batt was often in the middle of the floor, 
and the smoke had to find its way up imd out of a louvte 
in the roof above, llicrc was a slightly raised hearth, on which 
the Iron fire-dogs stood, and logs were stacked up against 
these—one advantage must have been that you could make 
a compiccc circle round the fire, and another that no heat was 
lost. So think of the retainers, shting all aronnd on a wintet^s 
night, cracking nuts and jokes, and idling hunting tales or 
old romances. The hall urindows, coming nearly down to the 
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gtoond^ show timt sunlighc and air wcic bcguming to be 
thoughr about. 

The roof h aa inteitstiiig development on that shown to 
the thiitcenth^cntury solar—mstead of the tic-beams going 
across the hall^tfae roof is tied together 
by the ooUar-beams at a higher levd. 
Thz roof ar Penshantp on wliich we 
have based cur drawings is a very 
pjcce of carpenters’ woticp with m 
span of nearly 55 feet^ The use of 
figures as corbels foe the roof ptind- 
pals is interesting. The carvers could 
do very bcaudfut work* Fig* S5 
shows a figure* carved in oak and 
I^intcd, from the Hall of the Vicars 
Choral* Wclii. Ac the dose of the 
centuryp 1^94, in Rldiard it's reign* 
the wondcrfiii open “timbered roof 
over Wcstminsrer Hall was coa- 
sttuctcdp with a span of about f«t * 

tills still existSp and is considered the 
finest example of a Gothic timbered 
roof there is; this type* known as 
the ^*hamnicr-beam*” became general 
in the fifteenth century. 

Id the West country particularly 
there was also a strong tradition of 
dmbtr building. We show the Lnterest- 
ing little group of Lower Brock- 
hampton hidden a'way near Bromyard 
in Herefordshire, PL 10* Fig. 16 . 
The bouse dates from about the end of the fotirtccnih 
cennny and the timber framing shows on the inside. The 
roof and stair remind us of Stok^ay (PL 12), The jolly 
Uttlc gatehouse k of the fifteenth century, but the style is 
unchanged. There is a moat and a ruined chapel. 

While we are on the subject of carpentry we should like 
to draw attentioa to the tabl^ shown in PI. tj. These are 
trestle type, where the actual table-tcp was made of 
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bo^ds damped together aad supported on trestles under. 
The top could be lifted off and stood, against the vali, and 
the tiesUes pur away la a comer. The tables at Penshurjc ate 
ry feet long by j feet wide, and made of oak, FJg. ^7 gives a 
detail of one of the trestles. 

Illustration PL 17 shows a banquet being given at the 
high tflMe, the details of which have been drawn from a brass 
at King's Lytm, which commemorates a "Peacock Feast" 
given to Edward ui. The tctaiiicis bring the dishes, and 



FtCh B6, LcfwrrBrocldiaciptDa, HeteTertiULitie (r. FI. le), (S. K. Jwies, dtl.) 


hand them to the squires at the sides of the table, and it 
was pan of their duties to be able to carve properly and 
serve their lord and lady. 

At tbis time it was the custom for boys of good birth 
to be sent to, and biought up in, the house of some noble¬ 
man, where, in lemrn for tbelr education, they became pages 
and afterwards squires to their lord, attending him where he 
went, This was considered pan of their knightly education, 
and we read that kin^' sons were taoght to carve befoK 
their father when at table. 

The following is an extract from Hugh RusselPs BeJki of 
N/mTiwt, telling a page of his various duties, and how to 
perform them. He says: 

"Ehit the salt on the eight hand of your locd; on its left a 
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trencher or two. On th^ir k/r a knife, then wHte rolU^ and 
bt&ide, a ^poon folded m i napkin. Covtr all up. At the other 
end 5ct a salt and two trenchers i cut your loaves cciitat^ rake 
1 towel a I yards long by Its ends* fold up a handfoj from 
each end, and in the middle of rhe folds Uy eight Joavea or 
buns, botttjm to bottom; put a W'tapptr on the top, twist the 








ends of the towd together, 
smooth your wrapper, and 
open the end of it before 
your lordp^" 

Tlie boys are also told to 
serve their lord on bended 
knee, (PL 15) to bow when 
anawering him^ and not to 
sit until told to do so. 

Grace was said before and 
aftec meals, and before a 
feast, heralded by a tnimpet, 
setvantSp or pageSj entered 
with basins, ewers* and 
napkins, and the guests 
washed thdr hands. 

The host and chief guests 
dined at the “high tablCi’^ 
which was generally mised 
on a dais, while other 
tables, placed down rhe 
sides of the halL accom* 
modaied those of lesser importance. 

fables wefc covered with a cloth, and tile plat lets were 
wooden or pcw'ier, and Ln gtent houses of gokl or silver. 

Until the middle of the fourEcemh ceniury only kni^*^ 
spoons appear to have been la us^ and there were no% 
ot thosCi Most people still arc with their Imgcrs, and every 
one threw the bones and scraps that they couJd not eat on to 
the rushes strewn on tlw floor, where die dogs scrambled 
and fought over the titbits. 

But dainty feeding was corisidercd an Hcconiplishmeiit, as 
we cart see by Chauect^s description of a Priotesse 1 


Fic. I7,—DcliO fif the Tilale 
Tftsik* 1C Fenahiirtt 
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**At wcl y>^l3Uj;hi waa ^he ^ith'dlc^ 

She leci no me^r«cl fcom hie Itppcs fiilk^ 

Ne WTOC bir iyngm in hie sauce dcpc. 

Wcl koude she caik a mond and wet kepe^ 

Xhii QD diDpc nc upnB hire brcsECt 
Ln cuerdfiic was set fui muchet hit Itste. 

Hire ovet-trppd wyped she so derir, 

That Id hir coppe tber wms no ferthyng sene 
Of gtcci, whui ihc dronken bidde hir draughtc/* 

Bur the Prioressc must have been che cxceptiQfj^ or Oiaucer 
would ^o^ have thought the feet that she riiJ not dip her 
lingers deep in the satire worthy of mention. 

It wis La cimous conttasE^ the pomp mnd ceremony attend¬ 
ing these fcasu, the beautiful plate on the tables^ the wondcT- 
fuI tapestry ott the walls^ and the rushes on the floor, made 
foul by the debtdA thrown down by che fea^ters and scrambled 
and fought for by the dogs of the house. 

Although spoons and knives were used, we hear ver>^ 
litiJc of forks, except that in Edward u’s reign wc are told 
that Piers Gaveston had, amongst other treasures, some 
silver forks, "Tor eaiitig pears," and also wc Icam that John, 
Duke of Brittany^ used a fork of silver with which to pick 
up "soppv^p*" 

Men when hunting and riding carried kufres Stuck through 
their waiJeis, and these they often used when at mcah. A 
picture of um of these wallets can be seen on page 1* j. Both 
knives and spoons, like nearly everything else in this pciitxl, 
were gcnenilly of beautiful design and w'orkmanship. 

One piattet was kid to every two persons, and a kiiighE 
and hk panner ate off the same pktc and used one drinking 
vessel between them, and indeed, in poorer houses, one cup 
did service for the entire femily. Drinking vessels were verj- 
seldom of glass» but were genendly feshioued in meial, horn^ 
or wood. 

But to revere to our table as kid for a feast. 

The chief ornament was the great sdt-cdlauT. Thb was 
krgCp of most costly tnateriaj and beautifully fashioned, 
and was placed in front of the chief personage, who alouc 
used it» smaller ones being placed before the other gu^ts. 
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Thcitc AlsOp borne to the table and placed thercott with 
much ceremony, was the |cwellcd model of a ship, 

which comaiTicd spices to add flavour to the various dishes. 
Our forbears were fond of their food very much tiavomed 

and spiced. 

There was also placed 
on the tabic the 
bowl* in which to drink 
toasts^ This was called rhe 
^"maaer,” because "maaer^^ 
is the old term for maple, 
and it was of this wood 
that the bowl was fashloDcd. 
These “mazci:" bowls 
usually had covers^ and 
were ornamented with 
precious metals. 

We noted in the thirteenth 
century that the potters of 
the Middle Ages did not 
produce anything which 
could be tompared to the 
work of GtiKce* for one 
example. The same temnins 
true of the founeenth cen¬ 
tury. Fig, SB h just a 
pleasant piece of peasant 
pottery. In the finer houses 
they probably used metal 
instead, as Fig, 8^. Figs^ po 
and show some of the household gear used for storing 
goods ot containing Liquids. 

Dinner was ser\'ed betweeo nine and sen in the mornings 
and the neat meal was supper^ at five oMock, There is an 
old Fccnch ug on this- It runs thus: 










irxiseo 


Ljnes 


FlO. 13 


"Lever A. dnq^ diner 4 neuf, 
Snupet 4 dnq» i:airEdie[ 4 ncuf^ 
Fail vivee d^a m no panic et oeuf.” 
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The supptr-table was lighted with, torches ot cai^dles made 
of WAX. Mmstrelii were olway:; ia atteadance^ and ireadiDg 
aloud wa^ a favouiitt fotm of entertaimnentx In nobiemed’a 
houses thctc was always a Bool or jester, and’during the mical- 
time he would cnliTeo the 
company wich hU jests and 
capers,or &gdn the minstrels 
would redte histories of 
noble deeds and amusing 
anecdotes, or they would 
pUy on various musical 
instt:umeots, the chief per^ 
former usually cmploytog 
the bagpipe* 

It seems exitaordinary to 
think, after all this display of 
beautiful plaie and orna^ 
mccu, and after the feasting 
and ceremony^ the candles 
shining on the brocades and 
jewels of the guests, that 
wdien night came and the 
tables were taken down, the 
hall would be filled with a 
motley coUcction of retain^ 
erSp sleeping huddled to¬ 
gether anyhow among the 
rushes onthe floor round the 
great fire in the middle, 

Chaucer* in bis ^Tale of Sir Thopas," tells of a knight 
taking fexjd before setting out on adventure, 1-le speaks of 
the tnhisuds and icstetSi and of the mazer or loving-cup, in 
the following passage; 


Fig. 89.—Brofac Ewer fo-xmd f^cii 
Yurkk (Bfitidi Mtncuiti) 


"" 'Do come/ he scyde, *iny myRStraUs, 
And geestours foe to telleti taleSj 
Anon in myn ann^nge; 

Of romances that hm toiole* 

Of Pop^s and of CardinaleSi 
And oek [riioj of love-Ukynge 
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THE tire KEN 


** Thtf fcKC iiyni fifiT, tbe f wcet^ 

wyn [wide] 

Acid rnc^dc edc in n niAxclyn^ 
And toul spicerye; 

Aitd gyng^breed thMX fuJ 
fyn* 

Add tycofjs, j,nd tek comyn 
[dioimm]^ 

With iugre ihit w so trye 
[choiccl/* 

After KD much rdk about 
foodp It is only right that our 
neat Utge iUiisttaaodp Fig, 
should be of ^ kitchen# n ttrh ts 
u-^ built in conncclioa with a 

Fiq. 9o.-Hyuscwtfc witl. Cb=« 

■Pi! isHTcm B motmtety, and its Utge 

stioeof jd feet across the widest 
part was m no way out of the ordinary it this pedod. W'c 
have eccti how, in those cady times# the house was often 
more like a series of buildings placed side by side thfitn a 
block all under 
one coof^ The 
kitchen bad often 
been built, for 
precaution agiinst 
fire, as a separate 
building, ton- 
necred with the 
hall by a coveted 
way* and even 
when it had be¬ 
come more joined 
up with the main 
building# was 
often only of one 
story in height# 
with what is called 
a janieni over^ 
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fjcom which the stcAin imd smdl of cook* 
mg could readily escape. The passage theup 
shown in the middle of the picrute* wouJd 
lead into the halh by way of the scrceos, 
having the buttery on one sidc^ where 
the wine kept under the charge of 
the butJer (from ha/fUf^ a botUcJi and the 
pantty on the other* whutrc the bread, salt, 
cups, platters* and so on were kept. 

So hi as the kitchen itself is concerned* 
we muse imagine a much busier scene 
than any preparations we have known in 
our own house.^ In Unfi* Ttfjar^r Caiin 
there is an amusing description of the ^lo- js.—i^fayfjMci 
tntetior of a kitchen in the Southern 
States* presided over by acheetfu] o!d oegress who evolved 
wonderful dinners out of chaos; mcanwhik^ all the test of 
the establishment came in and assisted, contributing to 
the clatter. PeriodicaUy there was a general clear-up. The 
medieval kitchen must have been rather Ukt this^ only 
without the clearing-up. The impression left iri one's mind is, 
that the hall formed the centre of the village hie, and if you 
belonged to the land^ you took your part quite naturally in 
what was going on at the hail; so one must chink of a good 
deal of noise and confusion and running about; a deal of 
dirtj one is afraid^ but much checrfutncss. 

The kitchen was provided, with two, oc more, open fifc- 
ptaccs* a^ ahowDp the one on the left hand being used for 
making broths or boiling meat. It muse be remembexed 

thfli in the fourteenth centurj^ there w'cee not any #twedc$i or 
foots, for feeding cattle in the winter* «o the beasts were 
largely killed off and salted down, and dm meatp of 
course* had to be boiled- This was one of the reasons for 
game preserving; it gave the lord a chance to get some 
fresh meat in the winter. Joints and poultry were roasted 
before an open fire on a spit resting in two grooved stumps, 
and turned by a boy. Food prepared in this way was often 
serv^ed on the spit. On the other side of the kitchen, as shown 
by the plan at the top left-hand side of the picture, were oveus 
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Fig. a Kztchm Is the tune of Edvard tiz ^ 

^itl ^iyJip Fi^ 7. T'^j>h-C£ntuir7 V*alt, Fig, 15, Thbffcftih-Cmmtr 
V*iJe, Fig. 51, ro'ittwnih'Cujttkry Vawlr, Fig. 57. F&tDeatb'Cfifiruiy Vaultp 

Fiigi, ii9^ ixp 


where the baking was done. Then; were no kitchen cangesi in 
the fourteenth centur)' which cooked the food and heated the 
bath water. The oven played a great part in the cookingi 
and, generally of a targe oval in tihape, wa$ huilt io the 
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thjcknest of the widl with jxdied rocf ovtr k* For use a 
bundle of (aggotf was placed biside and lighted^ and an 
Iron door closed In fconL Wben the had burned out^ 

and made the air in the oven and ill the btickwoek round it 
ver}* hotp the door was opened^ and the a^hes raked to one 
side; then in went the bread and cakes, the pics and pasucSt 
the door was dosed, and when the oven cooled down the 
cooking w-as done. Very primitive ovens may have been used 
in connection with the open fires where logs were burnt and 
the ashes allowed to accuinulate. To this day in the West 
Country some of the older people do their cooking in thU 
w\kj; the ashes in the open wood-fitt arc deared away, and 
the joint or pic put on the 
hearth, and covered w-ith a 
rough iron cover, and this 
again 13 covered with the 
hot ashes. Old country 
people, used tq it, prefer 
their food cooked m this 
way, and ^ these customs 
have been banded down for generations, it may wdJ be one 
of the ways which the founeenth-centuiy cooks used* 

In Wright's tbms &/ Oiiif Dtffi the following list of 
mediicval kitchen utensils is given: “A bmndreth, or bon 
tripod, for supportLog the caldron over the Etc; a caldron^ 
a drKsing-board and dressing-knife, a brass pot, a posnet. or 
saucepan, a feying-pan, a gridiron, a spit, a gobaid, a mier 
for ruakbig bread-emmbS] a Eesh-hook, a scummer, a ladle, 
a pot-stick, a slice for turning meal in the frybig-pan, a 
pot-hook, a mortar and pestle, a pepper-quern, a pkttet, a 
saucer for making sauce.” 

In Turner's Ar^hueJm is given the amttnit of 

the larder at Fyochatc, in the year tfU: ‘*the carcases of 
twenty c u cen , nnd fifteen pigs^ of hettings dght thousand, of 
dogcaves (2. sta fish) seven score, twenty pounds of almonds, 
thirty of lioc, six barrels of laid, enough oatmeal to last tiU 
Easter, two tjuarters of salt.” 

Chaucer talks of mortrew^s, and an old tedpc for this 
directs that hens and pork be used, and ^*hcwe it small, and 
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grounde it idle to dopst'*; it was then to be nu«d with 
bread-cruQjbs, yolkt of eggs, and pepper, and then boiled 
with ginger, ttigir, salt, imd eal&t>n; and it sounds like a 
horrible mess. Herrings nude into pies was another dish wc 
should regard as unusual, lampreys are historiciil, and spkes 
were used in abundance. Our fourteenth-century men had 
got good tough palates—Ouucer's Frankelein liked "his 
sauds—poinant and sharpe/' Honey was in constant use for 
nuking mead and sweetening, and dder and beer were 
generally drunk. But we can never onderstand how they got 
on without potatoes. 

Markets were a gteat feature in mediaeval life, when ail 
things DOt grown or made by the goodman and his wife 
could he bought, and their surplus produce biought tn and 
sold in remm. If country people, they bad to pay a tsuc either 
to the king or to the landowner as rent £or stalls or for 
leave to stand and sell ihdr goods in the market. An old 
English word for buying is "cheaping,*’ and the metchant 
was the cbeapman or chapman, and one street where stalls 
were set up In London is still known as Cbeapside and another 
as Eastcheap; there is Chipping Hill near Witham in Esses, 
and many market towns like Campdeo, Sodbucy, and Bamet 
have or had the preds “Chipping/^ 

The taxes and dues payable to the king were all accounted 
at the court of the exchequer; so-called by reason of the great 
chequered table at which all accounts were calculated in the 
mcdircval manner with squares and counters. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries markets were often 
held in the local churchyard, but in iaS5 a statute was passed 
forbidding this, and the practice was therefore discontinued. 
Markets were held weekly, mainly for Local produce and for 
articles of everyday use, but once ot twice a year great fairs 
took place to whltdt merchants from overseas brought their 
goods and sUks, spices, jewels and linens and other goods 
were bought and sold, and many rare commodities put up 
for sale. The rules governing the markets were strict, and a 
hut called the “Tolbooth" was set apart to accommodate a 
court dealing with all discussions and dlBiculties, with the 
power to punish oflenders. This tolbooth after became a 
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Fig. 95.—^TJk R#rf Dcttil of m Tithe Difo ai Pctetbcmjugh, 
dcftrnycd in 1(39 

permanent building in the Tnvra Mali of each place and the 
court held therein was known as ihc ''piepowder^ coutt or 
court of the way&iers “pieds pniidres,** The word “Tol- 
booth" is still in active use in Scotland^ w’hcte it designates a 
combined town ball and prison, When the great hrits were 
held, some of the large gilds or companio were given 
various privileges in the fait and in tefum were obliged to 
organise and police them, and of what one reads of a thir¬ 
teenth- or fourteenth-century ctow-d, this roust have been an 
arduous undertaking. 

To return to houses, on pages 19 and it we suggested 
that the Anglo-Saxon house was rather like a gloriikid bam. 
Fig, 55 shows the roof detail of a beautiful Titbe Barn at 
Peterborough, which was built in tjoy. It was 144 feet Jong 
by 5a feet wide; the roof was all ftamed up in oak, and 
the walls were of stone. It sounds incredible, but it happened 
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to stind on three 'MesirabJc” plots of liod, which lent them¬ 
selves to "development,’' and these were sold tor £1,100, 
and the old barn was chTOW'ci in, and pulled down. Fuller 
derails are given in Cdmity Lift for May 6, Onlv 

itcetuly Mr. CaULley of Ipswich has sent photographs of Lbe 
equally fine great barn of Great Banoa« Sudblii, which has, 
ihs ! been destroyed also. The construct ion was I'cry iioular 
to the Peterborough esatnpic, but the umbers were rougher 
and less shaped. 

There is sotnething peculiarly Anglo-Saxon, or Notibem, 
in this timber-building tradition, and it continued to exist, 
side by side, with the houses built in brick or stone. Fig. 96 
shows a fouftccnih-centtarv house, all framed up in oak, like 
a bam. *rhe drawing shows the interior of the Had of Tiptofts 
Manor House, ar Wimbish, near Sailton Walden, in Essex, 
as it would have appeared vrhen it was built about 1550. 
Tiptofes is now a farm-house, and tuany alterations and 
additions have enosiduably altered its appearance, It is still 
possible to trace the ortginai; we climbed up into the roof, 
from one of the bedrooms added later, and picked olT soot 
which had been deposited on the laftcis, in the earlier times, 
when the Hall was wanned by a cenind fire. The plan on 
Fig, yS show's how closely Tiptofts resembled Penshursr. 

In the l-IalJ, the posts which support the roof are morticed 
On the sides next the walls to take Tails as shown in our 
drawing, and it looks as if these may have been used to make 
recesses for beds at night. 

We can now trace the development of vaulting in the 
fourreenih ccniury'. The design of that shown in Fig. 95 is 
vet)' interesting. Tlic kitchen is octagonal, and ti was desired 
to leave a central apace throug h which the steam could escape, 
Tliia was the problem which confronted the old h udders, 
and though the vault looks complicated, its solution is 
simple. The dotted lines on the plan at the top tight luind 
show the lines of the vaulting ribs over, anti if these are 
studied it will be seen that the vault is constructed with eight 
sttttidrcuUr arches, which cross from side to side, and their 
intersection at the top provides the opening for the octagonal 
lantern. This drawing may be studied with the others in the 
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vaulting scries, and is of mieicit because it is of a different 
type, and shows how adapubk vaulting was ^ a roofing 
systern. Then of course thttt arc fill the beautiful chapter¬ 
houses with a ceniml shaftj however, we must leave these 
































































































































ArSL£ DESIGS*^ 



n 1 i r. 97 -—^ 'Ucconitccl" Vuuli 

\ ault^ fv 7- TwtlfdtCaatujy Vault, Fig. It 

Fl^ lia, J Tan 


o«r or wc shidl never g« our book pubHshed. but we must 
find space for a description of the more ordij 3 ar>^ tipe. 

Figure 97 is of a fouiteenth-ceurury licme vault, so called 
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because cif ilie short dbi which hiyc been added berween 
the langcf ones at the top of the vaults Litmc comes from 
the French verb to bind^ and these smaU ribs do in fact 
bmch and join up^ the vault at its flattest and weakest point. 
If Ttfcivncc is made to the drawing of a thirtcenth-ctatury 
vault on page too it isill be seen that thctc been little 
akeradOQ in Lhe general constmetion; the aisle roof can still 
be compared to a pointed tunnel^ crossed at right angles by 
other runneb of the same shape. So the developments in 
fouttecnih-century vaulting are more in the way of improve¬ 
ment of details than alteration in type. We 
still have the groin ribs going dta^nally 
across each bay, and the trafisvene onci 
going across the aisle, with utiII ribs 
against the outer avails* but a ridge rib has 
been udded at the aper or crown of the 
vaults and thcce am now intcrmcdiaic ones 
between the gtoins and the transverse ribs, 
and the groins and the u'all ribs, and these 
are called tiefcetonfl. These served to 
reduce the space and make the construction 
of the web between the ribs earict. At the 
intersection of the ribs carved bosses wete 
formed, and these were very frequently 9^,-^Tinker 
carved cither with foliage or groups of 
figures. At Norwich Cathedral the bosses m the nave vault 
added by Bbhop Lybart arc very wonderful; |a8 io nuenber, 
they commence in the easternmost bay, with sculptured 
representations of the Creation, and so progress, bay by bay^ 
with all the incidents of Bible history; we show the Last 
Supper (Pii 11)^ Noah builds his Ark on one; the Tower of 
Babd is shown as a feudal fortress on another. Joseph is 
s tripped of hii coat of many colours; and Samson tends tlie 
Hon, as in Fig, 99 on crockets from Selby Abbey Church. 
The Childhood of our Lord k shown; Hia Life, and Death; 
arid in the end hay one boss shows the Last Judgment. The 
pevil has all the wicked pcopJe, and has tied them up neatly 
in bundles, rather like asparagus, and with a pitchfork is 
putting the bundles^ one by one, down the bottomless pit. 
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Think of all this work, spent in earring pJc«s of stone not 
moEc than a foot or so ^ctoss. Of *11 the hundreds of people 
who enter Norwich Cichcdrsl, St ia safe to lay that ortlj? a 
small number realise this tTCasure in the vault, 7i feet above 
their beads, A gtx>d glass is necessacy to pick out the 
bamifn) detail, and many people might say love's labour 
was lost* but with the mediarFaJ builders this was evidently 
not regarded as being the ease. They were engaged in building 
God^s House, and their detetminarion was that it shouid be as 



Fic. CirTtcJ Crockets, Sdby Abbc^, Vorkdiin: 


beautiful and as perfect as it could be made by human liands; 
they did not count the labour, or the cost, or the time, or the 
trouble; so this nave vaalt is an indication of what it$ builders 
wtto Ufce-^ood men and fine ciafcsmen. It is nice to think that 
all these bc^ses* with another w'ondcifu! series in the doisEtcr« 
have recently been carefully clcmed and picked out in colour. 

But our readers may say* this is all vety interesting, but our 
illustration is of a fourtecntli-ccntuiy vault, while Norwich 
is fifteenth; and the amver to this is, that the Gothic periods 
dovetail one into another, Licme ribs were introduced as 
early as ii^o in Lincoln Chapter-House, and contmued right 
up ID the ^ys of fan vatilting^ and wc find the latter as early 
as 1411 in the Gloucester Cloister, k really does nut matter 
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much about dates or oarort of styles « all. Tbe real thing is 
to discover tbe secret of the constniatoo. 

The foimcenth'centuty builders used tbe licrae nb quite 
BS much for decorative purposes as those of constructioa, 
and with it made pleasant paitcros along tbe crowns ot 
s-aults; 90 much was this the case* tliat they overdid i 
a] together, and got so complicated, that the matiy lines of 
the various ribs at last joined, rejoined, and parted coin^y 
in so many patterns that the effect was maae-Ube and bewdjkr- 
ing. This was a sure sign that they had reached the end of Aeir 
tether, and no further progress was possible on these lines, 
and this fact will Itsad us to a consideration of the next 

development in the fifteenth-century chapter. 

We can now leave building and vaulting for a httlc while, 
and go into the country* and try and find out how people 
passed their time iherc in the fourteenth century, 

One of the most wonderful manuscripts of tbe world is 
ihat known as the LuttceU Psalter, which is supposed to have 
been written between 1310-40, for Sir Gcoffifey Lu 0 
[mham, Lincolnahirc, who died in ij 4 S. b « full of the 
most beautiful little drawings of horses and cam, peasants 
and windmills, and the artist, in the most obliging 
seems to have tried to give us an exact idea of what 
life and things looked like in England just l^ote the Black 
E)catb. The value of the Psalter then, from this point trf vie w, 
is enormous, because that terrible plajpw was msponsible lot 
great altetations in the conditions of lisHog in England, n y 
lateiv, helped by the kindness of a friendly American, Mr, J* 
Pieipont Morgan, the Psalter has jwsed into the possession 
of the Englldi people, and a facsimile lias been issue . ^ 

Wc have seen how in the thirteenth century the conditions 
of agriculture remained much the same as in the twehth, 
and t'hai the villein was winning his freedom! this contmued 
to he tlie case until the Black Death. Cultivation was vc^' 
simple, and on what is known as the three-field system: the 
arable land in the village was divided up into 
fields, and planted in rotation—one with wheat, another with 
barley t»t oats, while the third remained fallow. Kyc was grown 
as well as peas, beans, and vetches, The land was turned over 
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by oxctx yoked to wooden ploughs as shawa in illiistiaiiofi 
Fig. ICO. We saw, in Fig. aa* how the wheeled plough was 
shown in the Bayeux tapestry* In the Lattiell Pstdicr a 
“fiwing*^ plough is being and this type has lasted down 
to ouf own ticnci. Fig- 101 shows a wooden ptoiigh that we 
sketched 3 e Marswotth, in Bcdfotdshiie. Very little manuring 
was done, except by folding sheep over the land. It wlU be 
nmiembcted how irt the twelfth century there u^cre quarrels 
between the convent and townsfolk of Bury Sr^ Edmunds^ 
who were supposed to turn thdr sheep into the abbey ficldst 
and demurred at so doing. Nest to the plough in the illiuim- 
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tion* Fig- 100, a couple are shown* who are apparently 
breaking up the larger dods with wooden mallets; then 
comes harrowing, and the illustration shows that founecnih- 
century harro’ws were much like ours. The small boy has a 
job after hb own heart in slinging stones at birds. Then 
follows sowing, and this of course was done broadcast by 
hand. The Jie3i:t couple are w^eeding with rather curiously 
shaped implements, and after comes reaping with a hand 
siclde, the com being cut high in the stalk* Stacking h the 
nat operation* and then threahing with hand Haib. 

One great point about the Psalter drawings is the care 
which is bestowed oil ah the practical dettilsi how harness 
was fitted oHj the way cans were made* and so onp and this 
leads one to suppose that the dtawinga were studies from 
life* and not merdy pictufeSj as is sometiuies the case* drawn 
from the artistes tmaginadoti* If this is so it is very intetest- 
ing. showing that most certainly before the Black Death the 
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pca$a£iL wcU and ’waurciily clothed. Farm kboarers of 
tewby would be gbd to ba,vc the g*mitleted gloves iome of 
the Psalter figures ace wearing. Generally they wear the usual 
dress of their class, a tunic and chausses with the cypkal 
chaperon^ or hoodp foi head covmng; the men using the 
flail wear long breeches-like ebausscs, but without feet, and 
so arranged that they could be pulled up high w sbown^ and 
fastened to the belt, kflYing the kgs free for working. The 
man weeding is wearing wooden dogs. But of course con¬ 
ditions diflered enormously a$ they always have. Doubtless 
many of the country labouring folk wttc miicrably dothed^ 
fed and housed. Their wretched state and rough ragged 
dothing is seen in the pathetic lines on the Ploughman 
in "Tiets Plowman's Crede,*^ about 1594. If highly coloured 
it is prohabiy accurate, and accords with the graphic picture 
of the poor cottar’s interioe in the Four States of Sodety by 
Jean Bottchardon at AmknSi dlListmed in Bouchot's Ex- 
^^/V/wr Primkijs franfoii. 

"And IS I wcat by the way . weeping for sorrow 
I $aw a poor man by me . on the plough hanging 
His coat was of a dqnt , that caty (coarse doth) was called 
His hood was full of holes * and hi& hair cut 
With bh knobby shoes * paiched full thick 
Hh tongue peeped out * as he the earth trod 
His hosen overhung his gaiters » no every side 
All beslobbered in miic » as he the plough followed 
Two emtten^ so scanty . made all of patches 
The fingtn were worn * and full of mud hung 
This fellow wallowed in the muck . alrnost to the ankle 
Four heifers before him , thar weak had become 
Yon -could cmiat all their ribs . io wretched they were 
Hi* wife walked by him ^ with a long goad 
In ■ coat cut ifaorc » cut full high 

Wrapped in a winnowing sheet. to cover her from the woiher 

Barcioot oa the bare ke . thai the blood followed 

And at the field end lay , a little bowl 

And on it lay a Little child ■ wrapped in tags 

And two of two years old * on anotber side 

And all they sang a song . that was $ad bn hear 

They aU cdtd a cry , a note fuU of cate 

The poor man aigbtd soic and frid * ‘Children be still/ ** 
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The nSccti of (he Black Death, in reduced the 

number of labourer* by about ontvbalft whole families died 
oui, and their holding* reverted to the lords; the C^urt 
roll*, which formed a record of all the proceeding* of the 
manor, oficn come to an abrupt end, with a before 
they start aitain, which tell* a tale of death, suiting, and 
great distress. When the plague wa* over, the lords had 
more land on thdr hands than they knew what to do with, 
and the few remaining jabourers began to demand higher 
wages. Wc dc* 
scribed how in the 
thirteentb century 
the rilletn had 
often purchased 
Ills freedom from 
his lord by pay- 
mcnc of a hnc, and 
that this custom 
had developed be¬ 
cause it suited the 
conditions of the 
period. But it was 
a custom rather 

than a law. The Tethered I ten. (LuHiell Psilieil 

latter pan of the 

extract overleaf from William Ldngland, the poet of the 
period, shows that by 1)^4 the field labourer fell himself in 
a position to demand high wages and supenor sort* of 
appetising food, and could indulge in a thorough-paced 
grumble if conditions were not exactly to his liking. 

It must have seemed like base mgeadtudeto the Landowner* 
of the day, that the labourers w'bohod gained their freedom 
in prosperous times, by very smalt payments, now that bsul 
times had come, tvanted to profit by the extremity in which 
the community found iwclf. The result of all this w'as the 
passing of the Statute of Labouiccs in t J4?r which sought to 
limit prices, and the wages of labourers, and later on to again 
bind (hem to the land. This, combined with taxation tor the 
French 'X'at, led up to the Peasants' Rebellion ni the end 
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of the cent^iry, Shcep^rsmuag ttceived b gmt ttopetus, 
because fewer men sitrc tieedeii thin for the cnldvarjon of 
arable land; but what i$ jnore iateiesting is thai about 
this tunc the cuatont was started of Ictdng farms on what 
are railed stock and land leases. While the CAtiemists were 
passing laws trying to reduce the villeins to serfs, and 
the villctas were resisting n$ best they could, the modcrsilc 
men apparently pm ihcir heads together and evolved a 
scheme. The problem was to get the mett to work, so the 
eondidoDs were made more attncuvc» In effect the h>fds 
said; "M right, if you will not come and wort ihe land for 
me on the old terms, 1 will stticlt it for you with rattle and 
implements, which yon must agree to render up at the end 
of yoitt tertn, and you shall pay a cetir for 
it, ' So wc sec the start of the farming 
system of to-day. But the system of com- 
iiion fields, with grazing rights, which we 
have described, remained as w<dt until the 
end of the eighteenth ccniuiy’, when the 
CjicIdsuxc Acts finflft y cJiii oiw^y wilt li. 

This quotaxion from LangUnd's “Piea 
the Plowman*' shows the short commons 
to which the Jabouring cottniry folt wctc 
CrequentJjf redkiccd acid how they had ofien 
to ckc out scanty larc till the plenty of 
Fig, i&j, Srilis harvest^ when they felted gloriously. 

'I An pcnjiy' quoth Piers . Toilets for to buy 
Nor Ftcither gccsc nor pigkts + but two grten* chceso 
A ^c^s^ eurds and cteun ^ and an oaicji mkc 
And wo loATcs of hcaru and hmn * to hike for my little ones 
And besides I aay by nxy soul. I have no salt bacon 
Nor po little r^ggSp by CkfLst , collopi for (o make 
But I have pitslcy and keis . and mirty cabbages 
And besides a cow Aiid a calf ^ and i carl marc 
To draw afield my dung * the while the drought liuteth 
And hy this livciihopd wc must live . tiU Umntai time fAuguar] 
And by that 1 hcipc lo Imve » harvest In my croft 
And then may I prcpaic the dtaocr * as I dtttly like 
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All the pool people tho$e + pcucodi bwia 

Bcut$ Rod hiked ipptcs , they btoughi in theix l^pi 

Studou md chervil* .. and ripe cherries inany 

And pfoffered pesn these present * to please with hunger 

All hunger eat in baste * tnd flaked iftet more 

Then poor folk for fear . fed hunger cageriy 

With great leeks and peas , to poison hunger me thoughi 

By then tE came near hatrest * new ootn came to market 

Then were folk glad « and fed hungef wiih the hest 

With good a!c as Glutton taught * and got hunger to sleep 

And when wasters wouldn't work . bur wander about 

Nor no beggar cat bread . that beans within were 

But rwo forts of fine white * or else of dean wheat 

Nor no halfpenny dc * m nowiM drink 

But of the best and the btowimt . that in town is to sell 

Labourer! that have no land * to live on* only theJr handi 

Deigned nnt to dine each day . on herbs not fresh gaihered 

Have no penny-ale given them ^ nor no piece of bacon 

But if it be fre^h flesh or hah . fided or kaked 

And that warm or hot »to avoid chOling their beliie*^^ ** 

Thus famine in bad years was very usual, and there does 
nor seem to have bteo any system of storing the surplus of 
a good year against the want of a bad one. 

We have seen (p. 51 and Pl, 5) that the doctor m tite 
twelfth century was his own chemist and druggist, but during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries sepiraie pharmacies 
were gradually coming into exisEence and great cargoes of 
drugs and spices were sent over from Venice. We read of 
opsum^ rhubarb, senna, sugar, camphor, doves, pepper^ 
ginger, mace, drimunon, and nutmeg bang brought over in 
great galleys guarded by archers, so pecdous mas the cargo. 
Apothecaries sold spices and scents and sweetmeats, as well 
as drugs. The gild of Pcppcrets included drugs in their stock 
as did also clic Spicers* Company, and in the fifteenth centu^ 
the Grocers or sellers "cn Gros** (PL j4) toedved their 
charter and wete given the office of weighing all drugs as 
well as their own stock that carnc into the country, 

Chaucer speaks of apothecaries when he says: 

"FulJ ready had he [the physician] his apothecaries 
CD send hit drugget and hb l«tuafiw/' 
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It was in the fourteenth oentufy also that an ItalUn physician 
wrote a treatise on the teeth and thcii decay and gave a pte- 
sedption for tooth-powder to stop this. Efforts were made 
at hygiene; a scarute passed in the fourteenth century tried to 
prevcni the pollution of ditches and rivets and in the thir¬ 
teenth century London’s first conduit brought water 6om 
the riref to a fountain in Eastcheap, but it tms not untii the 
sixteenth centuiy that any teal ptognss was e&eted, and 
cetiain primitiTe waterworks with pumps and conduits were 
laid down. Bathing (Fig, 58) probably was not ftequent, 
although some iliustcations are to be found of bathrooms as 
a curtained alcove with a tub in it. For washing clothes a Ive 
made from wood aabes U'ai used as soap, but if this was used 
on the person it does not sound very pleasant. 

Our next illustration, Fig. 104, Is a windmill, the first 
in the book. It always seems such a pity that, as our civilisation 
progresses, it blots out all (he beautiful things. The sailing- 
ship is going, and the windmill has nearly gone; yet the latter 
was one of the loveliest things of the countryside. There are 
just a few left, but as they wear out one after the other goes. 
So because in a few years they will all be gone, we have taken 
especial trouble to draw a series of the difleieat types. Wc 
referred to the windituLl in the Windmill Psalter, p. 11^. This 
is of the same "Post” type as Fig. 104, excepting only that 
the trestles which support the post rest on the ground, and 
have not yet been raised up on piers. The piers doubtless 
improved the tntll by lifting the sails up Into the wind. The 
nest step was to cn^se the piers, and form s round-house 
under the mill, as Fig, iji in the fifteenth-century chapter. 
In the Luttrell Psallci, 1320-40, tbert Is a gtxid windmiJI, 
and several post-mills in the ''Romance of Alexander” 
{Bcdleiaa Library, Oxford) (Pi, 13). Now for the principle 
on which. Ode works, which is tathei like that of a screw- 
driven steamer. In the hrtet the blades of the screw ate set at 
an angle, so that as the soew is turned it eats its way into 
the water In much the same way that a screw goes into wood. 
It is the resistance of the water against the screw which sends 
the steamer forward. The windmill works on much the same 
piindple. The sails attached to the arms ace to offer a resistance 
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to the wind, in this otrly type a wooden lattice-work was 
coveted with sails, laced on as shown in the dtawiugi and so 
ariangcd again in ship-like fashion, that they could be foiled 
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^bcQ not in use. The outei ends of the saib an all Jo the 
same plane, bui the cuoiik tips o< the ends of sails D»t the 
axle are deflected, with a result that you get much, the same 
eflect as the sceamci screw, it will be readily understood that 
the wind blowing against the sails, uianged in such a fashion, 
would cum them round in much the same way chat the little 
paper vanes, sold as toys, ace turned when oue holds them 
and runs along, The scicw of a steamer would be turned 
round if a suffixlcntly strong |ct of water were directed 
against it. 

This type is called the post- mill , because it turns on one 
great ccntial post, supported by trestles as shown. This type 
remained for a long time, and in the Afteenth-eentury chapter 
an idustzadoa is giyen which shows the whole working of 
the milk 

Travelling about the country was still a difficult mattex, 
and must people made theic journeys on horseback. AU 
Chaucer's pilgnms rode in this way to Canterbury. Carriages 
of a soct were used for special or state occasions, and an 
iUustratlon, fig. 105, is given of one that used to be called 
a char. j\s all its occupants are ladies, it may be chat they 
travelled in this fashion, while the men accompanied them 
on hotseback. The team of flve horses would have been 
necessary to pull such a cumbersome vehicle over the rough 
roads of the period, and it must have been used by the Court, 
or some great personage, as the chat itself is clahomtcly 
decorated. The sides are panelled, and the semidiculai top 
is covered with characteristic omutient. This top was 
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probably made of pakucd caiivas^ sttctcbed over wooden 
boops^ feed ftom $idc to side of the body. So thii little 
tnircIliAg party, with itt gaily decomted char^ and the 
brilliant clothes of the ladies and horsemen^ must hare made 
a bright spot of colour. Froissart often says* when talking of 
the Black Prince's army to France, tim it was a goodly sight, 
and it is very diilicuk for us, accustomed as we are to bkek 
and clingy grey clothes, to fomi any idea of W'hat the total 
efiect mutt have been of a large bc^y of medhcral people 
gathered together. We should like to try the effect of splash¬ 
ing the cwenticthHC'entury City stockbroker all c^ver with a 
tc^y bright ydlow, and painting bis friend the merchant 
A good vermilion. Bankers could be parri-colomedi and 
experiments trutde to see if this induced the appearance 
of more cbeecfiilness. A tube-load of people going to 
the City looks so dull and mbcmble; colont might cheer 
them up. 

Talking of colour and gaiety leads us co gamei. 

Ip the fourteenth ceotury" we hear of cards being played, 
and also of a curious game called "*Ragman*s Roll." In this 
a roil or parchment was used, on which various verses were 
written describing the characters of the pUyers, each verse 
having a string md seal attached. These s^s hung down 
from the toilcd-up parchment and each person drew one of 
the seals^ and had to take on the character attached to the 
particular verse. 

Games of questions and answers and of forfdis were also 
played, and dandng was very gtoend. Ivlany dances took 
place out of doorSt and often we hear of picnics andj after 
the meal, dancing. 

Chaucer in "'The Franklin's Tale'" tdls us of a party of 
young girls who, alter dinner in the garden, were amusing 
themselves together. One of them is in trouble, and the 
others try and persuade her to play and dance with them 
and so forget her grief. Chaucer tells the raJe thus^ 

“Hire ftiends sawe ihar it wat ao disport 

To tomcn by the sec, but dbeunfort, 

And sKopea [deteruuacd] for to pleycn somwhet riles. 

They leden hire by ryvetes [riveraj tad by weilts, 
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Twidiih-Centdiy Gunc, Fig. ip, ThirtEcmh-Otncui^ Gaihc^ Fijf. jo. 
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And in otiiOT pkces ddiublQ [dcl^rtabtcs] ; 

They dannceti, and they pleyen ai chia ^d tib]c:& [backgammoii]j« 
So on a day ri^hi in tbc motwz [marning] tydt. 

Unto a garden tint TPaa ibcf htsydci 

In which that they hadde maid hir ordintunce [g[v«n their ordeta] 
Of vitmiUe^ and of octher putvelauncc {providence}, 

They goon and picyt hem al the longc day. 

And thifi was on the sixte motwe of May* 

*-»-**p* 

At ifter dyiuir goonc itae; to <kiui«, 

And tyngc also, save Dorigen *lU>nB, 

Which made al^cy hir compidnt and hif tnooiie.'* 

Wc do iioi know what song they sang, bat Pi. 15 has been 
taken from the original fouttcenth-eemuiy MS, in the Gittisfi 
Museum of a cafol* "Angelas ad Viiginem." Gaucer men* 
tions this to "The hliilcfitrs Tale": 

"On ’which be nude a nightes meiod^c 
So swetdf, that at the chambee tong. 

And Angelas ad Virgioem he song,” 
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('‘Rgmuicc of AlcxaniJcT,'* ibotu i Bodleian M5. 164) 

Out next iHusoadon, Fig. 106, Is of a game called "Hot 
Cockles.” It is played thus: One playci kneels bllndtblded, 
holdiog her behind het, while the others strike her 

band, she trying to guess the name of the striker. The great 
idea seems to have been to knock over the "he" with the 
force of the blow; indeed, the majority of the games, not 
only for childfen but even those of ladies and their knights, 
wotdd be in modem eyes very rough and the jokes very 
boisterous. "Hot Cockles” is found in the same form as late 
as the early eighteenth century, and there It speaks of the 
writer as having been thrown over with the force of the blow 
he rtedved. 

An amusing little sidelight on the roughness of the times 
is thrown by Chaucer in bis “Murrye [merry] words of the 
Hoost [host] to the monk.” He says of bis w'ife: 

'TJvhan I bete my luiiv« [servants] 

She hryngerh tne forth the gtetd dobbdd staves 
And erietb ‘Slet ibe dogg^s everichoon [everyone]. 

And brek hem, bothd bak [bsek] and every boon [bone]/ " 

Truly, punishment in those days must have been no 
light thing. 
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^AtNTIKG GLORIES 

The foiJ.rt«nrh-€ctitiify MS^ (PL a6) shows the delicite 
filigrec-lilte scroUwork of perhaps the 6ncii period of iJJiK 
minitzoOf with lightly diAwn angel figures* The minLLture is 
now more reftlistk and in gieatet relief j the priest sprinkles 
with holy water the shrouded corpse as it h conunitted to the 
graTC- It is ftom a Book of Hours of the end of about the 
fourteenth century. 

As an example of conicmpomy painting we give one of 
the leaves of the Wilton Diptych^ otic of the loveliest Engliah 
works of this ot any time (PL i7)* It is reproduced as wtJI 
as the great feduciion can alloWt but cvetyone should sec 
and rejoice in the original where the youthfiil Rtchard n 
kneels in the presence of his patron saints against a back¬ 
ground of delicately diapered gold. 

The tailpiece of this chapter shows what the ornament of 
the fourteenth cenmry was like. 



Fio. —'■^Decoiaitd OmnOTcnt” 


T'UcU'lh'Ctt^CXUy OtTza^ntjti, ji* TtiueiUli^JCcjsiuty O^nBiBai], Fle^ 7|- 
FUKCTth-Ccnoirjr OmaftKflfp FIfi. 
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t.Jne luif Wiltiin Dtp^yL'h^ King tEitluAj ii ^ ith kif 
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Fm, 109.— A Knlgli) of tile itow cf FLuur VI 
N<irtnia Ki%lu, Ffg- Kulghi Itmtji. Rkhud n, Fl^. 74 


CHAPTER rV 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


W ITH the fifieenth cenmty we loeer with a definite 
period of wdNmarked tranisidon. Jt niArk$ the posing 
iway of most tbit wo think of as mediievtl, and the onset 
of the conditions which aie mute akin to those of owf modein 
life. The age of chivalt)’ faded befoce the age of discover)" and 
ofeonimcTcc. As usual, there was a great deaf of unsettle ment, 
and the French wars of the three Henris (tv to to) had a 
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CONDITIONS OP THE TIMES t5TH CeNTURT 

tcrriWT exhausting effect. They were followed by the Wa» 
of thc Roses, and it is with relief that we sec the coumry, 
at the end of the period, undet the wise and prudent tule of 
canny Henry vir. 

was a pttiod of tremendous happenings tJuoughout 
world. The crusade of Joan of Arc finally drove the English 
out of France in 1453- In same year the Turks capntred 
Constantinople^ and the dispersal of the scholars and the 
classical tradiiion that they brought with them led to the new 
learning and the Reformation- By t 47 <S Caxton was worldtjg 
away at his pimiiog at Westminster, with an mveadon which 
was to have the greatest possible c 5 ects» If this may be 
regarded as constnicTiTCj the development of the invention 
of gunpowder muse be regarded as destructive^ and was 
destined to have results of almost equal imponance* 

By the close of the century the Cape of Good Hope had 
been visited^ Columbus had dscover^ America, and Sebas- 
dan Cabot had landed on the transatlantic mainland, 

ArchitcctutaUy we am think of many splendid buildia^, 
cathedrals, eburehes, and colleges which arose in the dis¬ 
tinctive ligtn and iof^ Perpendicular manner. To take only a 
few, we can be glad of such a splendid town church as St. 
Nicholas, King's Lynn, and King's CoUcgc Chapel at Cam¬ 
bridge, St. Gcorge^s Chapel, Windsor, and Henry vu*a 
Chapel, Weseminsta:. 

The cemuxy saw the foundation of Eton schooL and the 
building of the first colleges of Oaford and Cambridge. Many 
hoc manor-houses bad arisen by the end of the ceiitnry, such 
M Great Chalfield, Wiltshire (¥ig^ 115)1 capeciaUy a 
number of others in Somerset, Dorset, and Wiltsl^Ci. 

In religious affairs wc think of the great increase of 
gilds and the building of a large number of cbsntiy chapels 
for the saying of Masses for the dead. 

Tlicre was a great devdopment in eonuncreej money was 
mure used, but not yet understood as only bcjng a medium 
of exchange. In Henry tv’s time it was said: “Since the year 
1351, joo pennies had been struck from the lb Tower of 
silver, and 4S nobles, of fis. «d. each, from the lb Tower of 
gold.” In i-pi they tried making 560 pennies and 50 nobles 
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OP THE TIME 


from the same quandiicSt but found that this simtjle way 
of getting rich did not work. 

lo reality it all Amounied to this; Feudalism was on its 
last legs, and Chivahy was dying. It was a iawfcas age, and 
yet the seeds of the Retormation and Reitauaancc were sown, 
and it was our own modern world that slowly strucglcd' 
towards the light. 

Following the same oider as in the other centuries, we win 
now rotn to the costume of the period; this reflects its 
extravagance and licence. PL aft shows Low each garment 
was a little mote exaggerated, and every fashion still more 
cxtraaiehnaiy, chan in the preceding century. 

Take, for example, the first nun in the picture, I-lis capuchon 
has entirely It^t its u^tj- as a hood, and is no longer even a 
turban, but with a stiff, ctieuLar brim has become a hat with 
* with a tong tat) of stuff, originally the liripipe, 

anging down the back. This piece of stuff was often so long 
as to be wound round the neck and yet still to on the 
giound ^hind. His pelisse is very foil, and the sleeves are 
Wide Md Jong enough to touch the ground. The collar is 
high, tastening right up to the chin. 

In ^ cMly of the fifteenth century some of the men 
had their ban dressed in a very peculiar way. Look at the 
second man m the lllusuaiion. and vou wUl s« thn his hair 
whilst ahowed to grow very ihicUy on the crown, is cut 
round his head above the ears, leaving the part below shaved 
quite bare. Tl^ is generally supposed to have been done in 
or^f that the head should be cool and comfortable inside the 
hciiiM w^e the top of the head would still be protected by 
the thick locks on the crown. ’ 

This rr^ w^ a very fou'.nd pleated surcoat. edged with 
for. and bdted m tightly round foe waist. xMen at fois time 
exaggerated their figures as much as their clothes, and many 
in their wrists, but wore their tunics 
stiifeocd out mio a globular shape over rhe chest, which still 
more accemoated foe waist-line. Look at brasses and pictures 
ot ^ pen^ and you will «c foe curious shape of many 
of foe men i figures. The breast-plaic in fiftecnth-ccnturi- 
armour was riso moulded to the same globular form. tS 
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LADIKS' BRILLIANT DRRS£ 


I5TH CR.*mtRT 

sleeves of this suJXORt are stuffed out uniU tbey resemble 
bolsters, and are full and and garbered into the wrist. 
The shoes are e%-cu more pointed than before, and sotneumes 
80 long as to necessitate fastening the points up to the knee 
with small jewelled chains. 

The tint ladjr of the pkiuit wears one of the monstrous 
head-dresses of this period, very high and pointed, w*jih 
a velvet roil round the head, enriched with 1 jeweUed orna¬ 
ment in the front. Notice the tine muslin or gauze veil, and 
the curious stiffened muslin over the filce and round the neck. 
These hcad-ditsscs were very costly affain, made of gold or 
silver tissue, or of wonderful brocades, often covered with 
jewels and golderi otnamentation. There were numerous 
shapes, although there is only space for two in the picture. 
One favourite, besides those shown here;, was in the form of 
a large hom, curving upwards on cither side of the head. A 
tine Veil was then stretched from poiiu to point, and hung 
down the back; this type is very often seen, both on brasses 
and in old manuscripts. Notice this lady’s surcoat, which 
almost tesembies a tftess, as we understand the word, and 
her eottc of blue is so nearly hidden that it approaches in 
character to the modem petticoar. 

Again, the second Jady shows an extiaordinary head-dress 
of blue and purple velvet, worked in gold and pearls. One 
can very well imagine that these wonderful erections roust 
have been noi tmiy very cosdy, but also extremely cumber¬ 
some and uncomfomble to wear. 

AU dress in this (sntuiy was brilliant in colour, costly of 
nmtedal, and generally cxttrrne in form; clothes showing 
clearly the luxurious idleness and extravagant habits of the 
nobles and rich people. For, as can be dearly seen, inch 
clothing must have taken mu^ time and thought in arrange¬ 
ment, and must have tendered any tpiick movemeni on the 
part of the wearer extremely difficult. The lady's ermine 
cloak must have been very heavy on her shoulders, and the 
fur-trimmed sunroat, trailing on the ground, cumbeisomc 
in the extreme. 

The little maid attending this lady rs dressed in very much 
the same way as would be the tniddlc-ciaas people—the 
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type of dress its the noble Iidies, but Terr much simplified- 
arid she still wears on her head the wimple and hood of 
earlier uroes. 

The neat figuiet a knight, shows how much more complete 
atmour has become- As you see, the body, anus, and legs arc 
now quite encased in steely and the chain mail haubeek 
beneath hardly shows st all. The helmet earned by this man 
b of a very usual type, and is known as a "^sakdc-" It b so 
fottned that it fits down ovei the “mentotiniine/' or chin- 
piece, and this covers all the vital parts of the ncclc. It has a 
vizor, which can be raised at wilL The large helmet, or 
“hcaume,” is still med in the preceding century for 
pageants oi toumaments- 

Notice, too, that this man wears no succost. This garment 
was no longer worn over armour in the early and middle 
parts of the fifteenth century, but after this date its place was 
taken by the “tabard/* a much looser runic, with wide 
dbow-slecves, 

Ir must not be thought that the various figures that have 
been given arc in any way the only tjpes of their ccniuricsH 
In 1 pedod of a hundred years there is time for many changes 
in style, without it being at all possible to note them all in 
one iiluatmiom So the garments given have, as nearly as 
possible, been taken from the middle years of the centuries^ 
and if ^we try and bridge with our imaginaiionj the gaps 
between, and think of the earlier examples as altering. and 
being amplified, and changiog. step by step, until they 
culminate in a typical example of the following century, then 
we shall gain some idea as to ihc growth of dress through 
the ages. 

Out next lUustmtiLin, Fig. no, has been given because it is 
thought that girls ntay be interested in the way medieval 
dresses were cut, and it shows muiy sntdl detsiils df dress— 
things that in pictures we hardly notice in taking in the main 
dfcci, but which, nevertheless, make all the difierence between 
one century and another. 

Let us take first No. t, the centre gamrent. This is the 
medie\'al cotte or undet-tunic, the pcincipai gamicnt ftom 
the twelfth until the sixteenth ccoiMiy, After this time it 
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DRESS DRSICK 


J5TH CEXniRlf 


gndually chiuigcd into the petricott, and the surcoai over it 
altcted imtil it became an entim dtess. As utce went on, the 
shape nararally changecL In the fifteenth century the bodice 
was tight* and the sLiit much ftilict than in the twelfth and 
thirteenth, but the design of the gatment was always the 
same thiongh flU the centuries, until it finally disappeared. 



Pjc. 110,—Detiili ol Drc$s 


E Uoiicrnmk 
t Surcfiif 
j nmbc 

4 Mood OE hcad^di^ 

5 Vftiicntt kindi of ihna 


ii Trp? of bi:« 

7^ lo Aien'ibogi 
11 M«iK-FaJ mhlp 
tt Oup^ dUT^ oefCEoaain 
t j l>rm£iig OEcth 


No. j is a pattern of the earliest form of smtoar- In the 
twelfth century thi* was c&Jled a bliaut^ snd was cur veiy 
much as a alecYcIess tunic. The neck was roujided, and was 
rather lower than that of the cottc. In the thicteenth’Ccnruiy 
costume iiJmtriirion» shown on Plate the iittle girl is 
wearing one of the usual partem. 

In the btc thirteenth and early fourteenth century the 
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DKFESS DESIGN 


surtost look the place of the bliaut. Its early form was like 
the pftitern given herc^ but its shape tltcttd a great deal as 
time went on. Look at the fhst lady in the fiftefitirh-century 
illustratton, shown on Plate nS* Aftd you will sec that the 
surcoat has become a complete dress» and the cotte has 
d-moST mcDcd into a petticoat. The surcoat of the second bdy 
h not the same, It is sleeveless, and clearly shows rbc cotte 
beneath. 

Partern No. } shows a maa*s mme^ worn by all men in the 
twelfth cenitiry^ and in the same fotm by peasants undl the 
smeenth century, when breeches and doi^blct came into 
common use. Worn by the Nonmn nobles, the tunic fell 
bclofw the knee, someumes to the ankle, and was full, girt 
into the wakt with a beli^ 

As the centuries passed, its shape and length varied. In 
the riftcenth century there wis nothing left of it below the 
waist but a frill, and the long chansses were fastened lo the 
waist with points ot little knots of ribbon^ In Henry vnris 
reign the tunic finally gave place to the doublet^ with breeches 
and bosen beneath. 

No. 4 gi\"es the partem of a very early focni of bead-dfess. 
and one that was in general use until the sixteenth century, 
Tfie capucbon» or hood, must have been a very useful and 
comfortable gannem. The cape pulk<i well down over the 
shoulders, and in stormy weather the hood would be warm 
and cosy round ihc nedc and ears. Peasants kept (o the 
capuchon in its early form, but among the nobles it was 
altered and tw-isicd and worn in many ways^ until It ended as 
very little d$e but unnecessary ornament arion to a hat. We 
can sec Its various stages in the illustrations of the fourteenth- 
and iifieenth-centur)' men's co^mme^ 

No. 5 gives various kinds of shoe. In mediieva! times shoes 
were made of thick doth, felt, or soft leather, or sometimes 
of velvet. They were without raised heels, and in the twelfth 
century were cut to the shape of the fool. Among the nobks 
of the fourteenth century the fashion atose of wearing 
pointed shoes, ‘fliis fashion became more and more exag- 
gerated, until in ibe hftccnih century shoes were so tapered 
and so ridiculously long that it became necessary to fasten 
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SHQE& AN'O HANDBAGS 


tjrH CCVTt’RT 

the points with Little jewelled chains up to the knee. Watch 
any fashion, and you will Bnd that it itans as something 
useful, i.t then beautified, and finally exaggerated until it is 
ndiculous, and is then swept dean away and another takes 
its place. So with shoes. 

These grotesque points suddenly, at the end of the fifteenth 
ccniurjv gare place to shoes as wide in the roe as they Liad 
before been narrows A, B, and C show the development of 
the point. A is a twelfth-century shoe, B that of the thitteenth 
and fourteenth, and C is a shoe of the early fifteenth ceotuty, 
the last exaggeration of the style. 

Peasants' shoes tvete sometiiues cut in thick doth, and were 
not good at keeping out the mud and wet in the winter 
fp, 164), so D shows the kind of dog worn in bad weather. 
Made of wood, they were heavy and clumsy, although 
they would keep the feet well out of the mud, no doubt. 

E is a dog, also of wood, in use among wdJ-to-d.o people 
in the fourteenth century. 

Hanging on the sleeves of pattern No. i am two ladies’ 
handbags of the fourteenth century. It was considered quite 
a put of the toilet to carry one of these bags, and they 
generally contained a little book of devotions; the cover of 
the book itself was called a chemise. 

No. fi is another type of bag carried at the same period. 
This was of a long funnd-like shape, embroidered and 
stifiened at the bottom, and was generally carticfl wound 
toitnd the arm or into the belt. 

Nos. 7, fl. 9, and to ate men’s bags, and in Nos, 9 and 7 
you will sec how the dagger is carried through a scrap on 
the bag, especially nsade for it, 

On the belt of No. to is carried also a sheath, often con¬ 
taining writing implcmenis, a knife, and any article useful in 
whatever trade the owner might be employed. 

No. 11 is a mediatval whip, such as you will find reproduced 
in many old drawings. It has 3 wooden handle, and three 
cords for a lash, each weighted at the end with a small piece 
of lead—3 father cruel weapon, one would think. 

No. ts is a chaplet, wom on the head of men as well as 
women, on ticcasions of ceremony, during the twelfth, 
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thirtccmK fouricenth centuries, The one illuatmEcd U 
m^de of mcc^L cither gold or liivcr, and is probably jewelled^ 
Sometimes fresh Rowers were vised in making these chaplets, 
and rhe effect mast then hive been vt-rf chirmirtg^ especially 
on yonng heads. 

No. I j is fl dfcssing^oinb^ AJl combs of which 

we have ircord are of this shape. They were made in ivory 
born, txme, smd even wood* and were often beandfuJiy 
carved and &shioned 

Smidt anicles such as these were in olden times much less 
easily obtained than now, and as each was the sepante work 
of some craftsman, instead of bcLog turned oat chitaply by 
the thousand from a machine, each one bore the stamp of 
the love and labour c^vpended on ir, !Lnd was beaotifuL 

The nexE everjclay thing h the ship, and illustrarion 
Figt 3 11 shows one of the fifteenth cennuy. It will he at once 
apparent that there has been great dc^-dopment since the 
louneenih century* Oar iUostnuion for this latter period 
shows a rather clumsy single-masted boat* with one square 
saih Raskin describes a ship as “one iff the loveliest thin^ 
man evcf made, and one of the noblest,” and tn the fifteenth 
century this was so, and it came about in this way. This 
century saw the rise of modern commerce* and not of the 
grubby smoky variety with w“hich we are famdiar, but that 
of the Merchant AdYcututccs who were rrading with Flanders^ 
in the Baltic^ and the Mediterranean—and the name Merchant 
Advenmrers does suit these old felU^ws admirably; they were 
keen and hard men of bosincss, wanting to make rnoncy. but 
yet prepared to risk it, and always indulging in adventure. 
The Wars of the Roses weakened die nobility, and agricultare 
suffered, because inen were attracted by the towns and the 
more profitable work to be found there. The manufacture of 
doth became a very important industry. 

Coal w*iis mined, we know, and iron mining carried on, and 
smelting is of eqaal antiquity. Even in the Roman occupation 
the trade was of surfident importance to mainidn gildsj and 
in the twelfth century several monasteries depended for 
their re>"enaes on the iron mines they wotked* The ore was 
smelted in brge furnaces made of charcoal covered with a 
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Fig. tit- 
Twtlfi 


A Ship the time of Qtrutophcc CoEumbuf 

ih-CRimiy Ship. Fljj. t. Thifttcmlv-Centurj' Shipi Fi|[. %$. 
FiJcrwrimHC«£tnzt}^ Sliip» 75 


beehive shape of clay with vent holes at the bottom, one of 
which allowed the molten metal silting through the fire to 
run away down into a channel cut in ihc earthy Bellows made 
of skina were used to keep the furnace glowing. Tw <3 sheds 
wetc used* one for smehing and one for forging, and ihc$t 
were worked by a couple or more men who^ liaving obtained 
a licence to work iron in certaio districts, moved about, 
working the iron in one place until e^tlmustcd and then 
moving on 10 another. In the Forest of Dean, the miners held 
their own court and tried and punished their owm ortendefs. 
This cuSEom lasted until the cad of the eightoenth ccntuc\% 
Tin and lead were worked in much the same w^y as iron* 
and m the thifreenfh £0 early fifteenth cenrujy were powerful 
industries each with their own gild md court to try olfcndcrs, 
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and each strnng enough ro in flier punl&lmient which none 
ibced dispute. In the Mendip HtlU a minerwho stole lead 
wa^ condemned lo have his rooLs all pui rcigeihef in his 
hou5c or wotldng &hed and to ^‘set fyer yn all about liim ” 
he then to be banished evermore from that occupatiOfL 

Silver was mined until the fifteenth century when the 
mines were said to be e3£hauftted and the industry died. 
Copper IS bdjeved to have been gencfaily imported from 
Europe^ but tin iron were eaf>orted. and aU these in¬ 
dustries led to the develapmcDt of fottign nade. 

The fifteenth-century sailormcn were worthy forertunriers 
to the woniJetfuJ seamen of ihe sisteenth century* Christopher 
Columbus sailed vifesi in 1452^ with only Ehree small ships, 
and discoveted the West Indies^ and afterwards America, 
Cabot sailed from Bristol in 1497, and Vasco da Gama in the 
same year set sdj from the Tagus around the Cape of Good 
Hope for India. This was an epoch-making voyage. There 
had been rroa::^ very cirly times a tmde betw^cen the Mediter- 
tanean and India^ goods being taken overland to the Red 
Sea on the line W'bere the Suca Canal now is# This t^de had 
been stopped by the Suhans of Egypt, 10 the sailomvei] put 
their heads togethef* and sailed south down the west coast 
of Africa until they found their way round the Cape, and so 
into the Imiian Ocean. This lemaincd the ordinary' trade 
route until the Sues Canal was made, and it diverted ihc 
trade from the Meditcmrtcan ports and damaged their 
commerce very greatly. 

Now all this development of ttadt meant a cotrespoiiding 
improvement of ships, and it is fot this reason tliai our 
fifteenth-century boat is faund to be $0 much better than 
the fourtecnth-ccoturj' one. But they were stilJ very small; 
Columbuses flagship, the Sm/a orily about feel 

in tcngrlh with a breadth of 15 fptt* A model of her was made 
^ ^ sailed across the Arlandc to the Chicago 

Eihibition. She took thitty-aix days, her imiimum speed 
was ti I knots^ and w'e are told chat she pitched horribly* Com¬ 
pared to a liner ol lOMday she was the merest cocklesbelh 
and it needed hnve men 10 aaii her into the unknown seas. 

Our iUustraiinn show^s a boar, rigged on much the same 
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lines as the Stutfit Mdritt. llicre ate three tmut!;: the foremast, 
mainmajit, anti nuKren. I'he hrst has a square foresail; the 
tnaifimast, a mainsail and topsail; and the mizzen has a thtce- 
eotned Utecn or li^-or<mutton sail. This latter is the (iist 
appeatance of what was the typical Eiastero or Meditercanean 
sail, and it is worth a Uitlc consideration, because wc shall 
find that it had a s'crj' interesting development through the 
ccntuctes, and Still remains on the tniarjirrL of a modern 
sailing-ship, as the spanliet or driver. The Eastecn ship was 
iarcen-iigged On all masts, and now began to borrow the 
Northern square sail, while we adopted the idea of the laiocn, 
and used it on the miazeni and from this tningling of ideas 
the modern ship was evolved. The Arabs still stick to the 
very old Icg-of-miitton type. All the salb were now cat much 
fuller, and bellied out before the wind, and were made smaller 
by taking olf pieces at the bottom, called “bonnets,” instead 
of reefing the sail by gathering it up, Hoa*linca axrc used to 
set them properly. 

The three masts shown in our drawing introduced many 
variations in the rigging t more stays ate inttoduced, and the 
braces of the yards are somtimes worked off these. 

So far as the hull is concerned, the forecastle, instead of 
being a square platform, is pointed in shape, and is becoming 
beak-like, and is altogether trimmer than in the fourteenth 
century. Carvel-building was another introdticiion from the 
East, and consisted of building the boat of planks, with iheir 
jtjints butting up against one another, instead of clinker-built 
as before, with the edges over lapping. Skids were placed 
along the sides, and the stem built up into a regular poop. 

One tiling to be remembered is that, up to ifiaS, the tonnage 
of a boat was reckoned by the number of tuns of wine which 
could be stowed away in her, and a run equalled 42 cubic 
fecr; after then it was reckoned by taking the length of the 
keel and multiplying it by the greatest breadth of beam, and 
by the depth, and efividing the result by too. 

Fig. 112 gives some additional details of fittcenth-century 
ships drawn from the Warwick Pageant MS. in the British 
.Museum. This deals, in the most wonderful way, with the 
birth, life, and death of Kidtard Beauchamp, Earl ofW'arwtck, 
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the MASOa HOUSE 


I^TII OiNTU^T 

13^9-14319* There are 53 outline drawings in the MS., which 
must have been made some time after die Earrs deaths A 
facsimile has been published which can be obtained second 
liMid* or seen in libraries. 

Wc will now leave the sea for the land* and come to the 
house as our next thing. The one illustrated dates trom 1480- 
It is interesting as showing that a new middle class of people 
was Epringing upi who had benettted bjr the fratricidai strife 
between the nobles during the Wats of the Roses. It was for 
this new class rhai Gaiton doubtless broughi out his BmA 
iff Cifod Mtmnfrs^ SO that they might become poUte, The im- 
pc>vcrishcd nobility also married the daughters of pfospefoos 
menrhantSp and the btter acquired land and gentility* 

Ulustiadon Fig. 114 b of the plan of a fifteenth-century 
manor-house. At i was the entmnee courtj-ard, atound which 
Wert grouped the stables and other offices necessary to a 
house of tlJs sixe. There would he a gaxebouse at the point 
of entry, defended by good doors, with a moat around the 
outride. As wdl there might be another yard^ wnth barns 
and farm buildings, within the outer enclosure. At z h the 
etiT ranee poreh^ leading to the screens, j, w*hich arc at the end 
of the hall 4. At 5 is the ^nntcr parlour—a new room^ the 
uses of which are described later on* h must be noticed that, 
in consequence of this addition, the pantry and butter}' have 
been put in a new place, and do ode any longer occupy the 
same posirion that they did in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, next the screens- These^ with the kitchen and other 
offices such as bake- and brew-houses, are now- at 6 , grouped 
round an inner court at 9. Tlie cellar is still ar 7 fit the end of 
the ball, and the solar is over it on the first floor. Ar this, the 
dais end of the hall, arc new additions in this ccntucy in the 
form of bay windows at S, S. In this house these do not go 
up rbe whole height of ihe hail^ but have small rooms over 
on the first floor, wliich probably served as bedrooms* There 
is sumthet chaml^r on the first floor, over the winter parlour 
at 5, and the staircase at the back led up to this chamber, the 
tnimtfeU* gailcry over the screens* and other bedrooms over 
the pantry and buttery* 

So Dujf house ts ^coming much more Like a modern 
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house] there is a good deal move in it. And 

notflbfy there arc niany inore tmall rooms * in li^hich the 
various memben of the family could enioy greater [irivary 
than had hitherto been possible* 

The illustratiOD above (Fig* 115} ts of the e^ctericsr of the 
fiftcenth^century manot-house. The small boy who criticised 
our drawing of the fourteenth cranny by saying tliat it was 
more Like a church than a house, would probably have said 
that this fifteentb-cctitury one was just tike a modem vicatage* 
But we should have had to diflcr with hint again, and say 
that the vicarage is a cop)% whereas this is the real thing. Tlie 
design of this house is ijuite Gothic in character, bur it shows 
that its builders were beginning to balance their designs^ and 
make them symmerdcai—that one side like the other. 

Yet tlus house owes much of its charm to the fact chAt it 
is not so absolutely symmetdcal as Wc shad iind became 
the fashion in the Rcntissancc of the smeenth century 
and onwards. The original house on which this drawing is 
fotinded is Great Chalucld in the stone disuict oF WiltshirCp 
in which there are many fine Tudor houses. It was built by 
Thomas Tropenell probably towards the end of the reign of 
Henry vt, find in spire of the loss of a wnng forms a chanmog 
group with its moat and tiny stcmc-bellcote church. 

It is evident that far greater attention is being paid to 
comfort, and less to defence. There are plenty of windows^ 
and the inliabitanta w^ant light and air. Tlic battlements have 
disappeared. We noiv come across for the first time a new 
shaped arch* In the twelfth century we had the semid^rculat 
type, while ihosc of the next two tcniurics tvere pointed and 
turned in from two cenircs. A pair of compasses will soon 
dcmonfltr^tc what is meant by this. In the fifteenth we get 
a fiaiter type, which is set out from font centres. 

The hall rcmiuns as the central feature, and is so expressed 
on the outride, but the house itself looks more connected ^ 
and is no longer a collection of different buildings huddled up 
together. The hail js siill a big lofty place, going up to the 
roof, and so cutting the house in two halves, the gcnciat 
arrangernent of which is described in connection with the 
pUn, Fig, 114* 


HAL 1 .P PAELOUR 

Judged from the cJttJttiorp the solar on rbe left-hind side 
and the chamber va the right were the two most impqrtiwit 
rooms after the hallp as they ate marked otrernaHy by vety 
beautiful oriel windows* These latter are a new essay m 
design^ and one feds thai whoever was rcspcmsible for them 
must have been pleased with his work. The bay windows lo 
the hall, which are another new feature^ do not tell on the 
outside as such l>ecavisc of the little rooms over- Access to 
these was gained by a newel staircase at the back of the cellar 
ai 7 on plin^ through a doorway our of one of the bays at 8, 

hliuttatian Fig. iiS shows 
what one of these bcdrogtiis 
would have been Ukc^ 

The chamber over the wimcf 
parlour must have been u^cd as 
a spare bedroom* and we have 
seen bow^ this began in the 
fourteenth century, .-Xnother 
development appears to be the 
provisions of a lufr in the roof* 
over the halJ^ to be used as a 
dormitory for the retainers r 
generally^ aU round, people 
Fig. 115.—a jeaict making rhcmsclvcs more 

condbnable. 

As this will be the last house in VoL I, it rnay be explained 
that it was built of stone. In the one shown In Fig. 56 brick 
was usedt Eind the two musttaied in FJ- aoand Figs- S6 and 
framed up in oak. It should l>c noted how different materials 
need different architectural treatments. The wkc architect 
doers not try to make a dmber house look as if it were built 
of iionc. nor dots he find any joy In transporting slates from 
Wales to roof a home where good tila can he made. Nature 
in the kindliest way has provided in every pan of the country 
building materials w’hich lune in with the bndscape. wear 
better than those impotred* and used to be dbeaper. 

Now what about gardens? We have lalked a great deal 
about housesj but have scarcely referrod to gardens. Mcdioev^al 
people were fond of fiowera^ and it is interesting to see from 
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many charming manuscript pictures hoW" their idea of the 
places to grow them developed and took shape. In the 
troubled early times gardens were confined to monastctics. 
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aad of ^ lathcf severely practical turn—giving great spice lo 
ibc orchard^ the vegetable gif den and the medi-dniiJ herb 
garden; flowers grew in them sdl* and the lists of plants 
cultivated b very long. By this centixry we find regularly feif- 
siaed cnclosujxs> with some trees and laised ttctangulir beds, 
and subdivisions of trellis, within $ high walJ or wattle 
fcncc^ and often an daboraie fountain and shady branch- 
woven arbours* They played music in these shady retreats and 
were not averse to a picnic as Chaucer’s poem shows us 
(p. 171). Raised banks served as sears i they were coveted with 
turf* and would have seemed pamfuUy damp to us, cucep t m 
droughts. Ph 15, kft, is a nice spacious town garden, bur a 
taihcr tnonaionous lay-out* In the other picture, the rose 
hedge round the castle walls shows graphically a practice 
mentioned by Chaucer; it seems a praiseworthy attempt to 
make a itone desert blossom with the rose* 

Figure 1x6 shows the solar ot chamber in a Efteenth- 
century housCp stiiJ used, like that of the thirteenth, as the 
private sitting- and bedroom of the Jord* The oriel window 
to this room b ihovn in the Htuscmtion of the exterior of 
the house, on the extreme left of the picture^ Pig. iij, 
balanctng the chamber oriel on the righr. 

The drawing of the interior shows what a charming 
addition the odel ^va$ to the room itself. The plain panels at 
the sides ate in the thickness of the wall, and beyond these 
come the stone mulHons of the window. The roof has a very 
beautiful lirrle fan vault. Think of the setting out and care 
that went to make it* The timber roof co the chamber shows 
the development of the simpler type, without a hammer- 
beam. This is called a collar-beam roof, £icm the collar, or 
fie, across over the curved braces, which arc fitted in between 
the principal nfters and this same collar. These braces fallow 
the same four centred lines as the arches to the heads of the 
window's. The curved timbers fitted in bet ween the purlins 
and abutting on the principals are called wind-braces. The 
walls under are plastered and covered with tapestry, and the 
ladies of the house arc shown spinning and weaving. We 
have often spoken of how in mediarval tintet people were 
nearly sclf-sup|>OEting, not depending so much on other folk 
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t^TH CK'mJliT 

10 tin md imkc thin^^ for so rbis iUusTrjrjftn bccJi 
iftangcd to show bow, m the olden limes, the sheets, 
blankets, And cloth for clothes were woven- 

U tmy be of interest to sketch in the steps which had to be 
followed in the ptepnmtion of the kreern The fleece after the 
shearing was thoroughly scouted and washed, then dyed. 
Teasing was the ncit ope rati oa, »n d consisted of pulling the 
dry dyed fleece into fiuflT, Carding followed^ ^nd this is what 
the left-hand lady in the front group is doing— nowa days tme 
has two cardE which arc like fbt square hair-brushes firicd 
with barbed-wire teeth the ends of which turn up towards 
the handle, and the fluff being put on to these is drawn from 
one to the other so as to be arranged as lengthwise a$ possible 
for spinning. 

Spinning-wheels (Fig* 77) did not tome into use with 
disrsff until the sixttenrh centurj-^ the righr-hand Judy in 
Fig. iifl is u^lng a spindle^ It must be remembered that all 
thread, yam* string, tmd the like is made by twisting up wool 
or similar material. The carded wool was tied on to the 
distaff in front, and from this a little is pulled out and twisted 
as tt Is pulled with finger and thumb, and one end tied cm the 
spindle. The latter is then twisted sharply, and held against 
something to prevent it unspinning, Tlie hand above, which 
was holding the thread; being released, the twist given by 
the spindJe runs up the thread, which ad the time is being 
gradually pulled out from the distaff. Tlie thread is then 
wound round the spindle^ and so on again. 

Now for weaving* w'hidi is just: like damJng^ Most boys 
and girls have seen their moihccs mend the holes they them¬ 
selves mate in stockings, A ncedicfu! of wool is stretched 
across the hale from edge lo edge: this would be called the 
in weaving. In the case of the stocking, the second 
row of threads is darned across the first row first under and 
then Ofvef. In weaving, thiA sectmd tow is the “weft/* Afl 
too ms are constructed to work on Lhk [stinciple, only as you 
must weave lung lengths it is ncccssar)- to be able to roll it 
Lip as you go along, so the warp h stretched between two 
rollers. As it wtmld be very kburious to use a needle like 
darning, a shuulc is cmph>yed, and the thread, wound on a 
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bobbin plBccd in thb, h iHrciwo from lo sicI<l A sbutitc 
bdng bigger limn % acedlc, ciac could nfit work it in and out 
over one ihttad of the warp and under the next, to one sec of 
threads is depressed and the other raised by being passed 
through loops which arc worked by iieadles and ciJJed 
headles. Tlds gives the spice for the shuttle to be thrown 
through* and there can be many treadles and hcadics whidi 
by moving diflfcrcnt sets of thteids aUow of pactem being 
formed. Then there h a swinging arrangement which has a 
rccci or comb at the end through whidt the w^arp threads 
are passed, and this is banged down hard agamsc the work 
as h i% being wi/vea^ to pack the weft up tight. 

The next iUustradon, Fig. 117^ is of the winter parJonr* 
situated at 5 on the plan of the fifteenth-century house* This 
room began lo make its appearance: at the end of this century , 
and was the forerunner of I he modem dining-room. As tts 
name sbow?^ the foojn tras first used by the family to take 
their meats in during rhe cold weathett though id alt proba- 
b]lic]i' they siJIl dined in the halt on great occasions and during 
the summer. The room also marks a desine for greaxer privicy* 
of which there had been little in the medieval house. As dme 
goes on, we shalJ find that the winter parlour becomes the 
dining-room^ and the hall is only used as a place of entrance, 
the reuiners having their imihi in (he servams^ hall or 
kitchen; but in the fifteenth century ihai was a tong while 
ahead. 

The dtawdng shows as. well a neW' style of wood panelling 
which came in about this rime* and w'as called the linen-fold 
pattern* from the fact that the panels Were moulded so that 
the design looked like folded iinen. The mouldiog was run 
out with hollow and round planes* and then the ends carved 
in a variety of beautiful ways. The panelling itsdf wiig much 
thinner, and more like a done than it had been. In the Liberate 
Rolls of Henryk iii's time* in the tliirtccnth century^ we tcad of 
rooms being wainscoted in wood,, wlitch means panelling, 
but it would have been heavier in chaiactcr, rather like a 
church sctcen, cir win Jo w^ with wooden panels filled in 
between bars. The ceiling in ihi$ drawing haa moulded 
beams* showing the floor-boaida over, which was the gcnctal 
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ntcthod in medixval times. The beautiful plaster cetKngs 
were to come in dutiog the next ccijtur>-* 

The furniture, chairs, chests, and so on arc still rather 
more like the furnishings of a church than whai we now 
assodaie with a house, yet the whole character of the room 
b becoming more modern than anything we have seen so i'at. 
The next illusmtion, Fig. iiS, is of one of the smaller 
bcdchambcTf to which we referred on p. ipi. 

These bedchambers had rush-sirewn doors, md there w'as 
also a pretty custom in vog;ae then, of hanging the walls with 
freshly-cur boughs, to make the njom cool and fragrant. The 
walls were painted with varied decorations, often scenes from 
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WOOL AND ITS FABRICS 


scimc imtil came generally into use and 

superseded die paintings. 

The first tapestry was made at and that h die reason 

it was often called by that name. In Hajsr/if (he "arras"* h 
several tirncs menitoned. In Edward rr's reign we read that 
£50 was paid 10 Thomas de Hebenithj mercer of Loadoiii for 
a great banging of wool wove with figures of the king and 
carl, for the king's ser^-jcc in his hall on solemn occasions. 

The wool trade in Hngbnd was one of her greatest Indus- 
tries* and the fame of English wool reached to wherever 
trade was cartied ovcfisfiis. By the twelfth century weavers 
in the targe drtes had formed themselves into gilds and were 
a powerful and wealthy community. The Fullers also* and 
indeed all the ^'arious branches of the tcadep focmed gilds and 
framed rules and regulations for the advancement of their 
business. Many kinds of doth were made and Lincohi in the 
[wdfth century was famous for a fine and expensive scarlet 
cloth while the cheaper and coarse woollen cloth called borel 
was made in Cornu^L This was used chieily by th^ ^d 
in (^46 the Shenfi of London ordered a thousand ells of burel 
to give to the poor of London. 

Coverlets or counterpanes of wooHilce rugs w^ctc used as 
bed coverings and were made ar Winchesters 

Many cloths took theft names from the places where they 
were ndginally made: thus Kersey made kersey mere, Kendal 
was made at the town of that name and the covctlers of wool 
made at Windiestef were called Chalons* for originally they 
came from Chalons-sur-Marne, though made at an early date 
in Winchester. At Norwich too wtis made a thick woDlien 
stuff which was used for hangings as well as tapestry. 

The activity and prosperity of the wool trade led 10 a crop 
of lovely buildings Jn the Later Middle Ages in the centres of 
its activity. In the Cotjswolds there is the dclightftd ttnspoiJt 
town of Chipping Campdm, with great churches there and 
at Winchcomhc, Northicach* Grenccsia-{P1. j i) and Fairford. 
Stamford, one of the jolliest old tow'ns m England^ largely 
owes its charm to the Former trade irt wool, and over in the 
west Midlands Txominsrer was another cemrep Some of ihc 
wool mcrthani^^ names have come down to us, like William 
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Gtcvd^ line house stUl sta.ncJs in Gampden tUgh 

Street' at Faiiford was tlic Tame fatniJ^\ The magnificent 
church of Lftvenham, the little Tudor ^cav'ing town in tnid^ 
Suifoikj is a wool chtifch; by' a happy co-operation it was 
largely rebuilt in the fifteenth century by the generosity of 
lire Earl of Oxford and Tfuinwi^ Spryngt a wealthy clothier 
Hh own and his son^5 badges are carved in diHcrent parts of 
the huilding, which is noble and a raid y and full of fine 
craftsmanship. One of these old wool fellows put on fits 
monument: 

"I thank God and ever shall 
li was the fhctp that payed feu allJ" 

Nfudt very beautiful work was put Into tapestries* and 
wonderful fcenc$ were depicted ihereon, and nobles when 
traveiling often took iheiii in their baggage train, and 
hung them in their Temporary apartments, wherever these 
might be. Froissart describes a pageant in Paris given 



















COLOt;il AND r*LASS 


to Queen k^bcile in in whicii one whole sttwt was 

hung with tapestry and had also a canopy of silk. 

Bur to Ktutn to the bedchamber. We now find window- 
glass in gencml use, and the windows had scenes and 
histories depicted on thenii^ and were full of vivid colotir, 

Jl h quite wonderful, when we think of itp the pasdan for 
colour fhown at this time. Everything seems to have been 
ornamented and covered with colour^ whenever at ail 
possible^ and when one pictures these rooms, hung with 
gorgeous tapestry or with painted wndb, the bed-hangings 
in rich cnibroideiy, and even the windows of stained glass, 
one feels that the effect must have been quite jeivel'Ukc, Even 
the church woodwork left of this period shows traces of 
brilliant colour here and thete, remuants of this vivid cra^ 
Chaucer m his *‘Dtcamc/* in the fourteenth century, 
describes his bedchamber thus: 

**And south to ^inc my chanibct was 
Tull well dq^aintcd and with glas 
'Sf ere all the windows wdl y-glasedi 
Full clcrc and me g hole y-ciftsed 
Thar to behold it was a joy. 

For holly all the story of Troy 
Was in the glaismg y-wtoughtc thus* 

And all the wdls of colors fine 
YS ere paint both tcEt and ghjsc 
And all the Romant of the Rose. 

My windows weten that echooc 

And through rhe glassc the suune enme/* 

And again, in *^Th^ Millcris Tale”: 

”Thh clacke was clcped Hind Nicholas. 

A chamber hr had in ihat hovtdrie 
Alone withouten any cuinpanic,” 

Chaucer, as we have seen, speaks of glass as a rare and 
predous commrKiLty, as indeed if was. 

Glass wa:s hlf^wn at a very early datej bjucc it was blown 
its a bubble^ cut in half and whirled into a disk, it will be seen 
that the ntirgin of dear glata from the centre, where it was 
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THE CKAFT^MAN IN GLASS 


I 5 TH CE^mrRT 


OH off the pipe* fo thjc edge, was s^nialL Jri the BniJsh 
Museum is a Saxon glass goblet of gteat beauty» Glass 
foe windows was difficult to obtain. G^>5mcti paimctl 
and stained glass foe chuedi use; in 155^ John de Lincoln 
and John Geddyng were given eommis^jon to procure as 
much glass as should be needed for the Ring^s chapel at 
Wcstimnster. How little we know of the cmffacnen who 
wrought these am which we now find so delightful; only in 


a few instances have their namts 
come down lo us. So we cm 
be grateful that Thomas the 



glass-paintcE has left us a little 
portrait aignaturc, his hands damped 
in prayer, on his work in the cast 
window* of Winchester College 
Chapel (Fig. 119)1 just as the three 
little monkish figures at the feet 
of ^'illiain of Wykeham's effigy in 
Winchester Cathedral arc thought to 
be his clerk of workSj master mason p 
and master carpenter 



^'Brodc^*^ glasA was made la the 
thirteenth century, by blowing glass 
in the shape of a cylinder, and then 


Fig. 119^,—Sclf-pf>itTaiE of 
Tbcmmi tJ>cGI^-Fft biter 
Wlncbciiet CuUcgc 



Battening it out; but c%^cri this 


method did not make dte sheets of glass very large, and it 
not unid 177a that glass was cist in plates and so made 
ici Miy sire required. An amusing thirtcenthrCcntLiry instruc¬ 
tion as to the making of glass bottles runs as follows: — 

**lf you wish to make bottles, this do. When you have 
gjithencd some hoi ^lass on the end of a blow-pipe, and bloi* n 
it in the form of a targe bladder, swing the tube with the glass 
appended to it, beyond jfjm hc^, aa if you intended to throw 
ilj and the neck will be siieiched by thb action and then 
separate i« with a wet stick and pul it in the annealing furnace.'" 

Surrey and Sussex were great glassblowitlg centres^ and in 
< 577 glasshouses or works are spoken of in Cliiddingfold 
anil Guildford; the art had been praciiEcd there shicc early 



ROCE-A-BTfi BABY 


medlfiEYftl and kilns have been foiand at AlToId and 

Rudgwick. Venice hiAs always been noted for Its and 

in 1567 a glasshouse was set tip in London with Venetian 
Tvorkmcii for the nmklng of Venetian m'stal gksa, and the 




name GIass^ 
house Sirat, 
offPie<^dillj% 
m a reminder 
of the trade. 

Fig. iiQ 
shows a very 
beautiful hf-- 
teenth-ten- 
tury ctadle. 
^iadc of oak, 
11 was stisr- 
pended on 
iron hooks 
onthc mstdt^ 
of ihc but¬ 
tressed posta 
so that the 
unfoEtunsce 
baby* could be 
rocked. Tlic 
botrom of the 
cradle was 
formed by 
threading 
some cords 
r h rough 
boles bored 

body. Fig. 9^ shows a fourteenth centurj cradle which 
mucli of a rocker that a vigorous infant might h^ve 
overturned it. 

Fig. ixt is of an amusing fifteenth-century jug made to 
represent a man. It shows that pottery did not make any 
great advances throughout the whok of tlie Middle Ages. 
^ Hefuy vtll lind a fine oulkoluu of Yeiietian lAhk gUiA^ 


Fio. ra&,—A Fi/tccnrh-Cfimury Cnuile 
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POOR POTTERY 


Jjni CENTURY 
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Perhaps the tiroes were cm tough; so the frugal housewife 
gave her mew-folk vessels of metal or leather which they 
couIdn^t break. Tlierc must be some e^rplamrion a$ to why 
the potters' an made no real advances. But time* were hard 
and much pottery tmtuially 
got smashed. The Ashmt>- 
Ican Museum has rummaged 
over the dump outside the 
old city walls of Oxford, 
where broken pots were 
flung in mediae%^al times and 
has pieced together many 
nice simple samples. A 
study of the Uluminarcd 
manuscripts shows a wide 
range of shapes—plated, 
cupSj drug-jars, ctc.^ deco¬ 
rated with simple bold 
patterns j Very much like 
the traditional peasant ware 
you can still buy in Italy or 
Spdn. 

In Illustration Fig. iii 
a fifteenth-century hall is 
showtv 5uch as might have 

Jjn/'n in * In Pi>iip 

At ttie 

design of roof w^ouicl iiavc 
sed for the nas^e of a 
ctiumh, the hall of a college, 
ar for the hall of one of 
the Qty Companies. Wc still ulk of the Guild Hall, or 
the Fishmongers" Hall, in the City of London. The Guitd 
Hall still remains as a ball| hut the Fishmongers^ Halh being 
a comparatively modem buildings only reminds us by its 
name that all the Gty Cumpames at one time had their hallsp 
If fact, almost any mediicval building seems to Imve been 
grouped around such central fcanire, and its mduslon is a 
proof tliar life in those days was passed more in common 


FlC. iJt.—A FiftiJCRth-Century Juk 
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THE DECLINE OF THE HALL 


thin it h noWni Old ilwayB seem hkre a deSnite 

purpose, jintl the only to^on there conlil have been for the 
Urge halb to the houses uri5 the need for some big spsce in 
which all the household could meet together. Neverthelrss 
hiH life was dcclichig and as trade incteised and became more 
spedilised^ it became less domestic. Callings such m those of 
the carpenter, brewer, tailor, and baker, insEcad of being 
pm of the life ot a big house or monastery became sq^araie 
trades, followed by men independently fois thcniselTcs, 

Thus with the increase of separate rtadc!^, the number of 
dependents on a large estate dcdUied, the comtnuna] lift of 
the hall grew less^ and the family dined apart. In the Late 
fourteenth century Piers Plowman writer; 

**lUynf; (Dull) b the tuU 

Tliere the lotdc ite the hdft. (iketh i>oti|;htf to i^Lte 
Nor YiMhr ludie rkhc a ruele + to cten bi hyin-tdvc 
In ■ pftve pailourc . hir piite Aake 

Or ina chuubtc vkll ■ chymne}^? ■■ Icve the chief lutUe 
Thit WM made fnt urelc* . mtti to cE«n iaoc.'* 

Or again in the Collection of Ordinances for the government 
of the Royal Household, at £kham in we read: 

“Snmlfic n^btcmcfi uid i^ndcmcn aod c^tlicES d«x ftraebe delicti!* 
ind uie CD dyne [dinc] in c^wtim and ictrec pbcev, fwc tep^kydng tq 
tile King« ckmibcf or hall 

The first thing that will strike our readers, if they have 
been following the development of thf. tciofs shown in the 
carticr illustrations, is that this as quite a new type, lliis is so, 
and the name for ii is the '"^hammer*hcam roof,** to called 
from the idea that the beam on which the figures are standing 
is like the head of a hatniner. This does not mean that the o!d 
builders had any thought of that useful tool when they were 
designing roofs of ihb type, ti came about in quiie a different 
fashion. In ihc earlier roofs, as wHt be seen by reference to 
ihe tbiriccnth- and fourteenth-century chaptersi the tie- 
beam goes right across from the top of one side wall to the 
other. In che middle of this stood the king-post, and there 
W'cre vatious struts and braces which helped to stippf>rt the 
roof over. The effect of this series of horiaontal lie-bcims at 
the level of the springing of the roof was to cut off the 
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Century 




Fig. II a. — RalJ of tlic Ftficcfltfi Cjcttmrf 
Twclfih-Cioiufy Kill, Figt, 7. tj, Thircccntb-Cjcnruqi liAlS* 4r» Fl. n- 
Fmirtni^^CauiUT Fh, *7,10, Fi|c^ 5^ 


RppjUKnE height and pccvcnt its full liesuues being ifsen. So 
the ccntTc of the tic-besinv ttras cut Icavmg ihc hamincr- 

bcamj at each $tclc. Undcrncaili these were fitted ihc curved 




































TKB HAMMlfL-BHAM BOOf 

smiu. The king-post had to becau^ now it had not my 
tie-beam to stand upon* but two posts lake its pbee* one 
standing on each of hammer-bcains, and so taking wdght 
from tiu principal ufteo and conveying it> by means of the 
cun^'cd iiitits uad^» well down the walls. In bcLinreeTi (he 
posts on the hammer-beams and the principal rafters are 
fined cur^xd braces which again have the eJfcct of stifiemng 
w^hflt is eaUed the prindpal, It will be rtmembofcd that (he 
names and uses of the parts of a u>o{ have been described 
on pages By and 85, and these remain the same. There ate 
in this roof intetmediace principals spaced midway between 
those wiih the figures. The purlins are framed in between 
the principals^ and carry the smaller or common rafters, 

1( should be noticed how in the spaces left between the 
Larger timbers is ven^ delica(e tracer)' which csonctasta most 
pli^asantly with^ and lends grace to the hcavief comrttuccion, 
A man who could design ihU roof* and make it. was worthy 
of being r ;^11cd a good craftsman, and. Fortunately for U5, we 
ft ill have many beautiful specimeni of hammer-beam roof» 
left. The most celebrated* of coursCi is thar over Vt"estminster 
lialh which w'as consiructcd in Richard n*s reign ( 1594 ); this 
h justly considetcd one of the Finc$t opcn-iimbered Gothic 
roofk in exkiencc, and can be seen by any boy Of girl who 
happens to be in Westminster. Thongh it is tum of the Snestf 
it is ako one of the cailiest, and the fifteenth century is 
generally oonsidcred the pcricxl of the hammer-beam roof 
(PL ji). Some of ihc great chureh rooft of East Anglia have 
two tiers of hammer-bcants. one above the other; this type 
b known jts a doubk-hammer-beam roof* Opinions differ 
Ui whether fri>ni the standpoint of de^gu these arc supremCt 
or whether the simpler form wc illustrate in Fig, iix and 
IH. ji i& preferable. There h no doubt of ihc fine complcjt 
craftsmojiship of the double kind in such examples as Knaptoo 
and Swaffliani. Nx^rlrdk, and Marchj Cambridgeshire^ where 
each hammer-beam ends in Jin angel with outstretched wingSi 
ao that the whole space seems filled with rushing wings. The 
type persisted into tJte nest two centuries, so that you may 
see a splendid doublediiinmcr-bcam roof of the sixteenth 
ccjitnty at the J^liddlc Temple I Ml, London* shown La 
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CKL*¥LCIIE 3 AKD THEIR FEATURES IJTH CeNTUM 

VoL II, Fig* 59* and there arc seFcnictnLh'Ccnturi' haxnmer- 
beams in the churdies of PUxtoIe, Kenr^ and Vowchimdi and 
Brampton Bnran, Herefordshire- 
The rest of tlic drawing shows windows of Pcrpcadicnlar 
design* with the screens at the end of the hall. The side walli 
are covered with tapestry* The ecstume of the mimEtel* and 
his audience, is the same as that described in connection with 
the costume pbtc fbt this centuiy^ 

We can now leave the mote domstic things anti cum to 
those of ecclesiastical chatacccf h All English people have seen 
hundreds of old churches like those we illiistrace (Pis. i j* 
51-55). Wc have* in fact, seen $0 many that we just take them 
for granted* and are in danger of forgetdog that they are a 
priceless national hciiuigc, the like of urhich cannot be found 
an^^where else ia the world—that if they escaped “restora¬ 
tion'^ hy the nineteenih-ccntury v^ndata. Naturally there h 
no space to deal with the many arthitcctural fcanire^ and 
details £0 be found in cbuichcs and other buildingsi we are 
only beginning to appreciate the treasures of our great 
heritage in this wonderful craftsmanship, immense in spite 
of centuries of desemetion* There are many fine book^ to 
study* like Mr, Outley^s on Sufibik Churches, or Mr, Cros$- 
ley^s on Woodwork. They are a delight, but better still we 
must go and look at the churches themselves. Wc have, 
however, selecccd a few works for comparison—look at rhe 
detail of Wells west front (PL to) with the Noiw'ich door 
head (PI, 11) and the Exeter statuary (PL zi); compare the 
two fonts (Pis. II and 21) and the errases (Pis, it and 51)1 
The Glouecsilcr rcliquar)* ^L to) i$ typical thirteenth-century 
design, as Si. I>avid^s (PI. ai) is fourteemh. Look at ihc 
change In church interiors from Bridlington (PL 14) to 
Circnc^tcf (PL 51) and see how the flftecnth-century wood¬ 
worker came mio his own in PJ. 52, from Suffolk. 

I_,et ns see how this came about. The first thing to realise 
is that the %'jllage church formed part and parcel of the 
mediaeval tnacior. In tt both ford and vindn worshipped. 
Founded perhaps by some pious anccstfjr who bad presented 
land for its maintenance, the lord of the manor would have 
the right 10 presenf to the living a man whom he considered 

any V 


CHUHCn USES 


Kuiublc. This right still rcmaic^s and is called the advowson. 
The chwiccl of the chmxh bclongcid to the lord of the manor, 
2nd bcc2u<c (hht was the sanciuary contaimn^ the aJiac, h 
was screened as in PL ji. Its name was derived from 
(lattice). The chancel screen was surmounted by the 
rood lott* so calkd because of its targe crudfii. Of rood* 

The nave and tower belonged to the people. This joint 
ownership is stUl found. At HemeJ fiempstcad Church, in 
Hcrtfordshircp the Ecdcsiascicai CemnLissioners are respon¬ 
sible foe rhe mainrcniiiice of the chanceJt while the Church 
Council look after the nave and transepts. Supposing that 
some of our readers go to see the ironwork on the porch 
door of the church at Eaton Bray, in BedfordibitCp which we 
have illustrated in PL 15, they may be rather surprised to 
find in the nAve a iarge hook hanging on the wall* Th^ 
is a fire-hook^ which was used in the old dap to poll the 
burning thatch off cottage roofs which were on fire* The hook 
was hepi itt the nave became it was a procninent place in 
which the villagers would be sure to find it* 

Somctkpcs a plough was kept within the tower arch for 
use on Plough Monday after Epiphany, so that ft could be 
blessed in the work which it was to do for the sowing. 

Fretluently manorial courts were held in the nave, because 
a church could own both land and viUcins, and these had to 
have a place where they could meet the church reeve, who 
was the medkrval church warden* or the sidesmen who looked 
after the sides or parts of the manor. Then there was alJ the 
business to be settled of the tithes to be paid. The scot ale 
was a dinner given to icnants who came to pay their rent 
or scot—hence **scot-frce” a$ an esEpressioOp 

Sometimes the church reeve tcccrved gifts of barleyp 
wluEih he brewed into ale and sold at a profit towards the 
upkeep of the church* This gave rise to what were known 
as diiirch ales. Sometimes the length of the chain* which 
was used to iEii:asure off the allotments in the common 
fields^ was marked off in the nave, Intjucsts vrerc held 
there I even to-day we use the church duor as a place to 
^splay all kinds of legs! notJeea. The pulpit was placed 
in the nave, because it was here that tbc priest preached 
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10 his people, bui in case he 
Icwt count of the time, an 
hour-glass was placed it hh 
side as a feminder. 

Pews were tkoi introduced 
until the fifteenth cenmiy* 

Figs. 11} and 114 show 
whit oppominidcs the 
poufrfe ot popp 7 heads, 
fonning the terminals to 
the ends, gave the carvers 
for indulging their sense 
of fuUp 

Sometimes dbpuics were 
settled in the churciL The 
panics being assembled^ 

Mass W 15 celebrated^ and 
the disputants swore by the 
Lord^s Body that they were 
telling the truth, and their 
neighbours were witnesses. 

School was held in the 
church porch or a chamber 
over it. Here the first part iij—P«^|i6c {Poppy) Head 

of the marriage service was 

read. Chaucer says of his ^*Good Wif of bisidi Bsuhe”; 


•‘Boold was hir face, and fair, and reed of bewc. 

She wai: a worthy womnian al hit lyvcj 
Hatwl>onde3 at chirchf dorc she hadd£ ftwe,” 

We saw in Anglo-Saxon England (Es'cryday Life Series, tv) 
how the church tow er was often used os a residence. Even in 
the Middle Ages the tower was a place from which watch 
could be kept, and it was battlemcnted 10 make it a secure 
refuge m times of trouble. 

Fairs were held in the church yacds. Ail this may souQc! a 
little shocking to modern cars, and wc must leave our readers 
to dedde which is bcttcT, the old, ot the new* In olden daj's 
the churches were used for a variety of purposes, and it is 
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ob V ious the peopJe 
loved thctii t)r ihey 
vrcjuJd hive 
made them 
beaxitiful I ui-day 
they Mem ao for¬ 
lorn 45 one tiptoes 
found on a v/cek- 
da}\ and the <]uiec 
ja onlv broken ^5 

r 

our pennies cbtter 
inio the alm&'box. 
liowcvcf, never 
pass an old parish 
church if you have 
the time 10 ex¬ 
plore it. We refer 
(pp, 47 . ttj) to 
manotml li£e» and 
Mr* Beonett of 
Sc. John's Coi- 
lege* Cambndge, 
has in his geeat 
study of the suIk 
jecc depiaed the 
lives of the village folk* and the part the church played in 
tlicm. 

Pis. 16, 57 give the Song of tbe Victory ac Agineourt, 
reproduced from ihc original manuscript at Trinity College, 
Gimhridge* and here we should tike to make a confession. 

do not know anything about music; that is whv we asked 
Mr. Forbes Milne %o ^decr the songs given in this book^ 
When we liad them photographed we were very proud of 
the resuiis, and thought they Icxikcd cxtccmely decorative* 
and we hoped that people would be able to play them* and 
find out if medixviJ music went with mcdicvil architecture: 
and "We continued 10 have tins hope uniil a latlyp in whom the 
proofs of Ph were shown* cemarked, "U don't believe it is 
a song ai all; ! ctiink it is a drawing of the Battle of Agin- 
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tjm CENTtJiiY 


CDiirt/" J!^>wtvcr, Mr, ^^Unc assy ref us il; is a fofig, and Itas 
added the riDtcf under it and its t’ellows* which may rnakc the 
notation inieiligiblc to any one cUsiring to play diem. 

Now we have given a cong for each of the three ceniurief 
excq>r after the twelfth, but we mu^^t (jIcc a little look 
genentUy at that music which the mcdism al folk played with 
fueb zc$£ and. joy on many occasion's, ant] which must have 
done so much lo bring bTtghrncss into their lives* We can 
th4nk of the frequent part'f mgtngi the Kolcmn chants^ orgim 
accompanied^ in cathedrals—some of the huge tlJuminatet! 
service books liave the notes for the singers running beside 
the wofdf ■ on the odter side axe the light-hearted lays of the 
wandetmg troubadoutSi and die improvised sagas of the castle 
iTunstrcls* We can sec from manusedpts and carvings tliaf 
mcdiasvai people tif cd a wide range of mstnimetitf (Fjg, 115)^ 
bur they were not combined into anything like a modern 
oTchestra, though they did play fcvend m ^omrr/^ as early as 
Saxon tliTLcs^ tn judge by the pictures^ As noted by Chaucer 
in his HffisoY Faw, they grouped the stringed instruxncnts 
together^ and these would accompany the voice 1 then separ¬ 
ately the wind players 1 and lastly the men of brass, mostly 
for royal or warlike occasions. No doubt they made a "cheer¬ 
ful noisci'^ but it is hard to tell if their dFoxts would have 
appealed to us ^ or if they would have enjoyed, shall we say^ 
a Bccihovca Symphony; any more than the Shah of Persia 
liked the concert to which he was treated scpmc years ago. 
So long as the musicians were tuning up he thought It 
adorable, but when they started to play he fdt they had 
spoiled things altogether, I'hcfc axe many fepiesenradoms of 
companies playing—often an angelic band—such as the 
front of the Tuicistrels^ gallery in Exeter cathedral^ with 
twelve players^ and the capitals at Beverley Minster, but 
careful authorities warn us dtat this Js unlikely co mean that 
all such instmnicnts played together; the artists—carvers, or 
pointers^—just coinbincd all the mu steal devices they knew 
in the spirit of the 150th Psalm! "Let everything that hath 
breads, praise the Lord.” iiany of these media:va! instru¬ 
ments have really splendiferous names: the xotic^ a small 
primitive harp; the gittem and dtok, early guitaix; the 
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F1E4 —Miatc plajui! rebcci harp, fluwn, and gictiaii 


mandorc and lute; the psaltery and dulcimer, kinds of sdthei; 
then of the viol Cunilyp the crowd, rebec, and one string 
humstrum. The ofgamstmm and symphony were stringed, 
played by inming a handle, rather like a hurdy-gurdy. Then 
for wind, we have as t jpa of the pipe the recorder and sbiwn, 
both sometimes double^ and of the trumpet family the horn, 
bugle, bumhard, btadne, and dadon. Our old fdend chc 
bagpipe of comemuse was well to the foro* and of course the 
organ, either positive or the smaller portative one carded 
about—do you fancy hanging it round yout neck, blowing 
with one hand and playing with the otlier? Then there were 
cymbals, dappers, triangles, timbrels, or tambourines, and 
drums; the twin kettlcdnnm (Fig, 78) were called nakers. A 
player would dash two hand-bells, and David often appears 
in manuscripts seated, and with two bammers hitting vary^ing 
numbers of diime-bdis^ with as many as flfieen they Had two 
pUyerSf Often three ur four minstrels are shown perfonning 
in their gallety, while the lord and his fiamily dine in state 
bdt>w* Tumblers would swing pn swords, and pcifocmiiig 
animalE dance, to pipe and dmm^ or viol; knights jousted to 
the sound of dadon and naker^. Among the marginal draw- 
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ISTH CENTL'Ht 


logs of the Bocllctan Rotnanoe of Alcsaitder iheie occurs 
rwioe a row of ten music-play eta who here at any rate liavc 
certainly got strings, wind, and percussion all playing away 
at the same time. They seem to be enjoying ihcmsclves hugely 
loodlngi thrumming, or banging away, and there is even a 
little dog who really looks trained to go round with the bag. 
A lady we know gave a mediaseal dinner the other day, bul 
it would be much liorder to perform a niedlst^'a] concert. 

Our not Ulustcation. Fig, tey, is the plan, and i ad a bird's- 
eye view of a Carthusian monasteiy, and the buildings ol this 
Order have been selected for our illustration, because they 
show at a glance that a quite difleient sort of life 'was led 
in them from rhai in the Bcuediciine monastery illusnatcti 
in the twelfth century. We liave lefcrred to this laiier Order 
as being very hugely responsible for the advance of di.nliia- 
tion and the arts of peace in those early 'warlike times; that 
they took a great part in education. The Cistercians were 
great farmers, and largely responsible for bringing back into 
cultivation the land wasted in the north by the Conqueror; 
the Frandscins and Dominicans were preachers; all these 
lived busy, useful lives, and were a great civilising influence 
in a world fviQ of lighting. On the other hand, the Carthusians 
do seem to have passed their time in a way which fits in 
better with the popular idea of a monk's life. They lived 
isolated from the world and one another, and the lay brothers 
did all the work; it was only on Sundap and feast-days that 
the fathers dined togeiher, and even then conversation was 
not allowed. Their lives were passed in little separate houses, 
each with its own garden sotrounded by high walls, and thdr 
two meals a day were brought and put Through a hatch, the 
6rst at to a.m. and the other at 4.J0 p.tn. This hatch, which is 
shown on the plan of One of their houses, at ti;e right-hand 
side of the door, was so contrived with an angle that the 
person pladng food in it from the outside could not even be 
seen by the father inside. Tlie monks tose at 5.45, and spent 
ten hours in devotion, ten hours in sleep and work, and four 
hours' recreation in digging, or reading, a day. They wore a 
hair shirt neat (he skin, with on outer robe of white serge, 
and their food consisted of fish, eggs, miJk, cheese, broad, 
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butter^ fruit, and vegetables. Thi^ was how they passed thdi 
li^Ts, and, dyings were, buried in the garth of the inner 
cloister, so that their final resting-place was a constant 
remindet to their fellows to prepare to be rcadv to follow 
thcnii It seetns to have been a gloomy conception of life 
and its opportunities and responsibilities—not nearly so fine 
a One as the Benedictines had| hut in the rough-and-tumhle 
of the Ajiddlc Ages it doubtless attracted the tuaiv broken in 
the sroiin and stress of the times. Quite evidently these 
buildings served some definite purpose* and it is no good 
saying that to our ideas It was foolish so to lts*e; the point U 
that people did live thus, aiid found satisfaction in so doing. 
Now for a considcratioa of the monastic buiJdings. At i on 
the plan was the entrance to the outer court at a, itound 
which were grouped, at j* the qinutcr^ for the guests, and 
at 4 the itables for their horses* and for those of the farm 
attached to the monaatery, and the barns were at 5, h must 
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be retnembcfcd that a 
convent of monks 
would be in much the 
same portion as the 
large households of 
CMCleand manor-house: 
they would grow nearly 
ail their own meat, 
com, and vegetables; 
make thdr own breads 
cheese, buiccr^and beer, 
depending only on the 
fairs to exchange their 
wool^ perhaps, for salt, 
winCt spices, and the 
little oddmcius of tbc 
houaehotd—-so they 
needed large buildings. 
We must Imagine this 
outer court* theoi with 
lay brorhers busy at 
[heir work« tending the 
horses, perhaps caning 
in com; pilgrims airiv^- 
lug on rheir way lo 
some shrine, or an 
ccclesiaahc ona mission 
CO the prior Here would 
have been the bustle of 
ibe outside world* in 
control to the quiet ude 
of the inner cloister 
The church wt$ on 
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ihe north iidc of the outer coun, at 6. and wmng^d in two 
halvKt one for the Izy brothers ai the and to the cAst 
for the ft!hers, or monks, Each had a separate entrance, 
tile Uy brothers coming in from a little separate court at the 
west end, and the monks from the cloiateis on the north 
side. Laymen* ot the outside public, were nor ad marred to 
ihe church, and rhe fEuhers do nor appear to have acted as 
parish priests* or to have preached. 

The chapter, ot monk^a paFlJametit* teas at 7* and the 
sacristan who was responsible for the care of the church had 
a cdl at I, The prior's cxll was ar f; lie was the governor of 
the con vein, and his cdl commanded the entrance to the 
inner ctoistei, and he could tee W'ho came in and who went 
urn. He had a little garden at to. The fritet, or refectory for 
the monks, wa$ at 11^ and the kitchens ai ta* and it b 
probable that the by htotbers had a frater at ij. 

The inner cloister was at 14, and in the central garth a 
conduit for water* At rhe south end of the garth the 
burj ing-place of the monks* and around it were gcouped, 
ax 15* their houses, each one standing tn the comer of a small 
garden, separated by high walls &otn rhe othert. The beget 
plan ahow$ the derails of the houses on the ground floor* and 
over each of these was one large tootn, of loft, used a$ a 
workshop* From the living-twm a covefcd way ltd to the 
bvatories, built m ihe thickness of the walls, and pro|cctlrtg 
over a running stream. The entrance passage of the house 
let) on to a little verandah Jcx^king on to the garden, which* 
with the tree-tops seen over the walls, was the monks' only 
outhx>k. 

There were never mote than nine Carthusian monasteries 
in England; the claims of the CPider iicver met with any 
great response here* and there is something about the life* 
with Its bek of usefulne^is* that b not English Tiicsic drawings 
have been founded on careful lun'cys of the Ecmains uf 
Mount Grace Ptior}% a Carthusian monaster^' in Yorkshire* 
which is held to be the best English example. The surveys, 
and very careful notes on the same, were pubUshed in die 
Y^rAjJfirf /tfwrwd/, vol xviii. 

The neat illusimion, Fig. nS* muit serve a dual purpose. 
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In the lirtt pkcc, it is to show what the first hht^tf was like, 
and in the second the hcj^inmng of tin vaulting. It ha^ been 

driwn from the doistcr _ 

walk at Gloucesfccr^ 
which was a Btoedierme 
monasreejv and only 
became a cathedral in 
t^4t afict the dissolu¬ 
tion of the monasUt 
bodies. Glouccsrcr Vir^^ 
founded at die end of 
the elcventli century, 
and as time passed one 
pan after another was 
T cmodelled^ or tcbuiJt^ 
as the o!d monks tried 
to make their house and 
its church mote beauti¬ 
ful i in this way the 
cloisters came at the end 
of the tburtceijth cen- 
tuty and were linished 
about 14 ta. 

In the sketch of a 
Benedictine fnonasiery 
given in the twelfth- 
century chapter, it will 
be remembered that a 
description was given 
of ihe various uses 10 
which the diffetedt pans 
of [he building were 
put, and the north walk 
of the cloisters was 
where the monks used 


Fig. 11®.—The Cloi^f-cr Library^ 
Glmiecfttct Qthcdral 
TWr Ifih-OtfltTiry Bartel FIff. 7* 

CronVtuJtin^VH^. 15. HiJnceiatb-Cciiiury 
Fig. ^1* t^wttteirisb-CeqtwrJ^ 
VfkuUmg, Fiei. 9^ 


to study. Here is a passage from tlic Rjtesi of Durhani, which 
also was a licncdierine foundation; 

“In the nonh syde of the cJoistcr^ from the cotner over 
against the cJiurch dour to the comer over againsi the doner 
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dour, was fiU fjiirty glased from the hjghe to the sole within 
a Htle of ihe ^towTtii into the cloister garebu And in every 
w)'ndowc ii[ pewes or cafrdU, where every one of the old 
monks had hh carreU, several] by himselfc, that, when they 
liad dyned* they did resorte to that place of cbisccr, and 
there sTudyed upon there books, ever? one in bis carteJJ, aJJ 
the Aftcmoime, unto evensong tyme. This was there exercise 
even,' dilie. 

'^Vnd over against the carrdls against the church walJ did 
standc certain grat almedes [cupboardsJ of waj^mcott aU 
hill nf hoofces, wherein did lye as well ihe old auncyent 
written Doctors of the Church as athcr prophane authors 
with dyverse other holie men's wourks, so that every' one 
dyd studyc w'hat Doctor pleased them bestp havitige the 
LJhrarie at all rytnjcs to goc etxidic in besydes there cartcUs.” 
Fig, fij shows a thirtccndi-ccnturj cupboard. 

In ouf drawing we have sbown the old monksj “every one 
in his catrell,*^ and the ‘^cenain great almerics/* W'herc the 
books were kept, were againsE ihc seall oppK>site the carrels. 
Tliece were many rules laEd down by the Bentdictlnc Order 
for the care of the books and nmnuscripts, and it was also 
vety usual to have entreaties and curses in the same, warning 
the readers. Here is one: "Quisejuis quern eomigerit Sit illi 
Iota manus*^ (Washl lest touch of dirty finger On rny spot Jess 
pages linger); and anoihet; “May w^hoever steals or alienates 
this manuscript, or scratches out its titk* be anathema. 
AmeAp" So w'hcn a boy* nowatlays, writes in his book that 
fio one Is to purloin it, under various fcarSp he is only doing 
w'har the medheval rnonk did ^tote him. This care for books 
on the part of the old monks i^ cpiite undcrsiandable w'hen w'e 
realise rhai, up till the time of Cuton and the iniEodvictlon of 
printjiig, they not only read the books, but made them* It 
wfts in the cloister and the seriptorium that the beautiful 
illurnimtcd manuscripts we now have in British Museums were 
laboriously dcawn out, and they were precious possessions. 

As to the second point ofc interest in the drawing, the fan 
vaulting, this cloisccr walk at Gloucester h suppo^^ed to be 
the earliest example of this type. It will be mittembered that 
aU the other X'^aults have consisted of either semicircuhit or 
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poiAttd tunncb, crossed by oihct tiuinels of the same shape, 
and wc have seen how in die foueicenih-centur)' licme vault 
the builders got as &r as they could in this direction; as well 
that the line of the intei$ection of the tunneb was called the 
groin. Fan vaulting did away with the groin. If we take the 
shape of the windows, wc shall find that the section cHTeJT the 
cloister, immediately in front of the fan, is the same outline 
as the window, but there is no groin running diagonal Iv 
across the bay. The plan oi the top of each fan, or conoid, is 
semicircular, and the plan of the witole cloister vault would 
be a series of semidtdes, side by side, down each side, 
touching in the middle, and leaving dtaniond-shaped ceilings, 
more or less flat, in between. When one comes to rhink 
about it, this u-as the only way to get away from the groined 
vault—tci do away with the groin. It should be noticed that 
the moulded ribs are no Jangcf of any simetunl use, but are 
carved on the face of the stone, 

The next illustration, Fig. laj, is of the fan vault over 
flenry vn*? Chapel at Westminster Abbey. This is rightly 
considered as the masterpiece of the masons of the Middle 
Ages, and must alwaj's be a source of wonder 10 us. It 
carries on the structural idea of the Gloucester vault, shown 
in the last illustration. The rib* of the vault are not con¬ 
structional, as they were in the thirteenth and fotmeenth 
ccniurics. Hie whole surface is covered with a panelling, 
the lines of which are arched and cusped, and wreathed and 
interlaced in a beautiful design. Now for the construciion 
by which this seeming miracle in stone is poised in the air. 
The great west window gives the sliapc. which is followed 
by the succession of arches which go across the chapel, and 
wluch take the weight of the vault, like all arches, these ate 
built up of wedge-shapwd stones, called “voussoirs.” About 
half-way up each side one of these voussuirs is elongated 
downwards, to fonn die pendant of the funnel-shaped 
conoids which test on the tops of these arches, and the latter 
at this point pass to the back of the vault. Now if we stand 
at one side ol the chapel, and look up at ihe vault on the 
other, wc sh;^ see that from pendant to pendant, the two 
conoids nuicting make another arch, which gives the shape 
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to the Bidf window's { lo the whole cunniog arrangautut 
5timd$ firm- The vault h a glorioiu moniuneiit to the arcld- 
teciunl ^kiU of the medieval mason^ and it must have been 
put togethti as skilfully as a watch. 

It is interesting to sec how the piinciple underlying these 
fan vaults came into being. We have seen that we owe the fan 
vault as sudi to Gloucester, which gave us that great English 
style, the last of Gothic, which we call Perpendicular. But 
there arc some very interesting stages of development. Such 
a fine vault as St* Georg Vs, Windsor, shows shapes which 
we beginning to approximate to the fan vault. Bui there are 
two near-fan vaults at Chetbrd. In the Divinity School we 
get the conoids and the pendants, but the great itansverse 
arches which really uphold the stone POof are pfominendy 
visible throughout* In the lovely vault of Oxford Cathedral 
qiurc, they pass, an at Westminster, behind the conoids^ and 
the centre is filled with an inrEieate network of licrne dbs* 
Take fan vaults propixc* We have a typical instance m the 
nave of Shetbottie. As at Oaford tlie conoids do not go the 
whole width of the span but give a space between filled with 
inter lacing ribs. At King's College Chapel, Camhiidget the 
greac transverse arches arc dearly ahown but the trumpet 
shapes arc to big and to close together that you nnxr get 
[he whole scmicicelc and ihc efiect is perhaps somewhat cut 
up and crowded. There are other examples^ as at Bath^ and 
it is gfcai ifiin to look for duinirtet and tombs and see how 
they can have lit tie fan vaults of their ow^n. Ondoubecdly it 
was an oiigmal stirokc of the dcsignen of the two Oxford 
vaults and that of Westminsrer to start the conoids some 
distance from the walls, so as to give somedung of an aisled 
effect in which the pillars are replaced by pendants^, and 
thus give rhe Illusion that the vault is Heating in air. 

The building of the Chapel was started by Henry vti in 
1505, and in the front of the drawing is seen the bfonze 
screen around the tomb of king. It this tomb, not 
screen, -which was the forerunner of the new Kcnaissancc 
stylcp because Henry' inii entrusted the wujtk to on kalian, 
Pietro Torrigianci (1516)* If its details are exammed, w'c shall 
find chat we have here all the charactedstk pibutet^ with 
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F«;. T15.—Fan VauEiing^ flcnty V4i^t Diapd, WcirnimaicT Abhcf 
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Qps^ and mouklingj; whidi ar^ ai.$ocjMcd with Ck:$$ic 

archiiectutc.. An illusfttrmit^n of tliis tomb is given in VoL II. 
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HENRY VTI*S CHAPEL* ITESTMlNSrER 



Tjcsi. I jOi—Ctuijf)ed libriTj 

Henry vjfs Cbs;^ U waEidrrfiU placeshcfi: can be seen 
the vault, wWdUhi the culminarfon of Gothic* and the tomb* 
which h topical cf the new bifth cif Cfassk dcsif^ci. 

lllustrarjou Fig^ 150 show^ the nest dere^opiTicnt of the 
library. We havt seen how in a ikiie<ljetific monastery the 
north walk of the cloisters was used for the purpose of study% 
small cartels being fornicd in the window openings on to the 
cimrfal garEb, and (he being kepr in wooden almecies* 

or cupboards* placed against the w^all opposite the carrels. 
Books were also srored tTi an “amiarium^^* which was a 
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cupboard fitted up in a recesi in tbe wall, gtncnll;^ between 
rhe chapice-house and the door into the church. The CisECr- 
Clans somedmes cut off a space ttom the diaptM-housc^ and 
stored books there; but they were taim to the cloister ra 
read. As the number of books increased, and the desire for 
knowledge became moFe genera]^ these atraiigcmeiirs were 
found to be Jncoaveniem* and rhe ptactioe staned of building 
separate tooim as libraries where the books couJd be both 
stored and reach These were c^iteu added on the top of the 
cloisters^ and were long narrow rooros, with windows spaced 
ci^ually along the wabs. Between the windows were set up» 
ar lighi angles to the walls, desks of a type rather like ebtit^ 
lecTcras^ and the books were laid flat on these* and chained to 
a bar over, as shown in the sketch. This chaining shows the 
importance airached to books, and rather looks as if the 
fifteenth^century student was not always very honest. A shdf 
was added to the underpart of the desks, and used for storage 
purposes, and berween ihc desks were fixed strong benches. 

Libraries were nor large in those days. Mr* Wilib Clark, in 
Carw cj speaking of College libraries, says that ar 

KJng^s flail in 1197^ only S7 volumes are enmnet^edf and 
even in the University library, not more iban iix volumes 
w'erc recorded in 14^4. These Averc mainly concerned with 
Theologyj Philosophy, Medicine, Logic* Grammar, Hbtory, 
and Canon Law—all heavy reading, 

Tlie drawing serves 10 show how much alike all Gothic 
woodwrork was' whether it was a church bench, library desk^ 
or fumiiurc for the house, the detail of it w*as much the same. 

We can now leave houses: and buildings^ and study the 
CQuniry^ things; so our next illuatraiion. Fig* 151, is of a 
windmffi—hui it has been drawn ftom one siilJ existing in 
Essex, and must not be Eaken as an exact Tepresentatinn of 
one of the fifteenth century* Our drawing show s the principJe 
on which a mill works^ vrbich has come down from early times. 

It is a Post Mill, like the one drawn for the founeenth 
century (Fig* 104). The old millwright first buOt the four piers 
shown as a foundatior^t on the tops of these were kid greae 
oak beams* and then the large central post* formed fiom one 
oak rcce, was cut down over the beams and wedged up to 
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them, atid braced on four sides by the stents. All this part of 
the mill was mclased by a muiid housCi which with the 
beams, struts, ind central post wis a fixture ^ all the rat of 
the mill, biciuding the steps up to it. ruracd on the top of 
the post. The bearing on which the mill tamed was formed 
between the large beam, shown just underneath the floor 
w*hcrc the mill-stones arc, and the post, and this i$ worth 
consideration, because the weight of the stones is amnged 
to come dicccHy on to thh krge beam, and so pre^cn^s the 
mil! being top-heavy, as would be the case if the stones were 
one stage up. 

Kow as to the way a wmdmiU works. We have described 
itt the touncenth<enEuiy chapter haw the sails ere set our. 
rather like the screw of a steamer^ that the wind may readily 
blow them round, and m so doing turo the main aale showm 
on the drawing. Next the sails is a large gear-wheel, all 
framed up in woedi urith cogs on its face made of pear wood; 
these engage w'iih another cogged w^heel. which turns the 
top stone, the louder one being a fixture. A smaller gear¬ 
wheel at the end of the axJe engages another cogged whech 
which cannot be shown as it Is behind the gear-wheel, and 
this is j n i ts turn engaged with iwo other cogged wheels^ each 
operating the upper stone of a pair of smaller milbstones. 

The next detaii is the process of grinding the comK From 
the back of the largo gcar-whed on the main axle a band is 
taken to shafting at ihe extreme top of the mill, and ttom 
this, by tneans of a fixed and loose pulley, a hoist is w'orked 
w^hich brings up the sacks of corn to the topmost story, 
where the itiiller is shown emptying a sack into a bin. A 
funnel from the boitmn of the bin leads to a shoot which 
conveys the corn to the $tonc. The slope of this ihoot is 
adju^table. because dUftrent sorts of grain, peas, and beans 
will slide at diflerent rates, and so will need different slopes 
to the shoot, rhen they arc further encnuiagcd to do this by 
the end of the shoot, which dcUvijrs into a hole in the centre 
of the lop stone, hiving a little notch cut in it, which, as the 
spindle turns round, chatters against ii^ and so shakes the 
grain, of whatever it is, down to the stones to be ground. 
The flour comc.t out at the sides, and ts conducted by other 
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shoots either into sicks or Mas od the floor by the diMjr where 
the miJlcr is stintling. 
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llie body of the miL is famed up in limlief, and this is ulj 
biuit up on to the Utge beam under the stones, which turns 
oo the top of the post, or is suspended from it. Tlie post 
goes right up through the floor by the door where the mjm 
stands. 

Now wc will suppose that the direct ion ol the wYnd has 
changed in the night. The louvres on the sails have been 
opened, so that the wind blows through, and dircs not turn 
them round. When the mil l er Stans work in the morning, 
the f^E thing tt> do is to get the mill into the wind, so one 
of his men goes down the ladder, and pulls up the same 
clear from the ground. The man ai the bottom has his left 
hand on a long beam, which sticks out like a tail, and jiasses 
through the centre of the ladder. This tail is fised on to the 
floor beams at the bottom ot the mill j not on to the centre 
post. The man at the bottom takes a ring on the end of a 
chain, and pops it over one of the small posts which are 
shown in a circle round the mill, and then winds up tltc (ail 
towards the post, until he gets the mill into the wind. We 
shall see how, in a latct century, this was done by a very 
clever aurotnatic arrangetnenr, which kept the mill iilwavs in 
its proper position. 

Windtmlis arc wonderful things, rather tike ships on land, 
m safls as t^y tlirash round make a beautiful thrum, 
t rum in the air. boys and girls should malvc friends w'tih 
tbe miller when they dud a mill, and ask to go over it. 

Wc now ^me to another interesting thing in the country— 
Hunting. VC e have seen tiiat the Normans were great hunters, 
how they enclosed large tracts of land In which they could 
indulge in their favourite sport of itag-huntitig, and it is 
probably quite true to say that flic huntsman of the Ekvon 
and Somerset staghounds, jq Ids methods to^ay, carries on 
the taditions which the Normans introduced. So it con- 
tmued ill through the Middle Ages; men hunted for 
pl^urc. and the enjoyment of tlie game so provided, 
wmeh came as a pleasant relief to thdr salted meat in the 
winter. Vt'e arc able to get an escclltni idea of huniinK at 
the end of the tourteentli and the beginning of the fifteenth 
ceniuoes. fiom a book called TJSa Matftr tJCam, which was 
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wntten by Edward, Duke of York, i grandscit) of Edward m, 
who was killed at Afiincouttin 1415. He was Master of Game 
to Hcory iv, and so wrote as an authority ! his book, though 
largely a traoshtion from one published in France by Counr 
Gas ton dc Foijc, about tjyo, called La Chasit, contains many 
descriptions of English hunting. 

Our Master of Game begins by desetibing the natute of 
the hare, in the second place of the hart, the buck comes 
third, then follow the roc, wild boar, wolf, fox. Badger, cat, 
marten, and the otter is eleventh. The wolf has gone, but the 
wHld-cat remains in the remote jilghlands as a fierce and 
dangerous little beasi. Then come the hounds, lacbes or 
running hounds, greyhounds, alaunies, spaniels, mastilTs 
“that men call curs,^' and “small curs that ^Uen to be terriers”; 
and our Master g^KS on to talk of the care of hounds and 
their kennels. The greyhounds spoken of include what we 
should now call woif- and deerhounds. 

There is a quite beautiful description of the country, which 
shows that at the end of the fourteenth century the hunting- 
man took quite as much pleasure as he does now to the 
delights of being out in the open air, across a good horse, 

watching hounds at work. Our 
Master says; “Kow shall 1 prove 
how hunters IK'e in this world more 
[ojftdly than any other men, foe 
when the hunice riseth in the moco- 
ing, and he sees a sweet and fair 
morn and clear weather and bright, 
and he hearcth the song of the small 
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THE HUMTEi'S WATS 

fovb, the which ling lo swtxtiv with greit mdody and fhJI 
of love, each io hU own luiguage to the best wise that he 
nvayj after that he tnij- Icam oJf his own kind. And when the 
sun is uiscrii he shaJJ see fresh dew upon the small twigs 
and glasses, and the sun by his virtue shall make them shine. 
And that is great joy and liking to the huntcr^s heatr,” 

Then follows a description of stag^hunting that makes one 
remember happy days oa Ejtmoor, with the meet at Gout' 
sham. There is the same dUemvery, or iorboudng of the deer, 
by the huntsman with a hound, or lymct led on a line, as 
shown in our cut. A few hounds are uncoupled to move on 
the deer, like the tuftets do nowadays, and fh^ chase is taken 
up by relays of the pack called van chascouis, the middle, and 
the parfytouD, and at the fin ish, when the hounds ate blooded, 
the huntsman is rewarded with good u'lne. 

When our &iend goes home “he shall doff his clothes, and 
his shoes, and his bose, and he shall wash his thighii and his 
tegs, and pciadventure all his body. And in the meanwhile 
he shall order well his supper, with wortea of the neck of 
the hart and ot other good meats, and good wine and aie'*? 
and going to bed sleeps well and dreams of hunting, **stcii“ 
lastly without any evil thoughts of any sins, wherefore t sav 
tliai hunters go into Paradise when thev die, and live tn thb 
world more joyfully than lay other men.” Oh, good man, let 
us hope that he had a clean death at Agincoutt, and found his 
dream come true; also let us hope that ia the new England 
there will siiil be some room left for Indulgence in the same 
joys, and that it wim^t be all uninteresting work and no play, 
because we shall get such dull boys we might even become 
vicious, and full of those "evil thoughts of sin” which our 
Master held ro be so well driven out by hunting. But we shall 
always have ratling m fall back upon, and that is a good 
sport. 

Our Master describes all the various kind* ofhunriog, and 
always in the same delightful way, and with matiy cjuaint 
remarks, which help to give one an excellent idea of the life 
of the countryside. The meet is a much less busmesS’-hke 
periotitunce than nowadays; in fact, they appear to have 
■quite a joliy picnic foe 21 
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THE TOURNAMENT 


The hue is described as m **good linh beast, ind there is 
mwch good sport and liking in the hunting of her more than 
any other beast/* of the $amc siae apparently* Stag-hunting* 
of course^ came hrsi* but the harriecs of that day eodIc the 
place of the foxhounds of to-day* The hare was hunted much 
as it would be now by harriers* but the pack incLudea naches, 
at scenting hounds, and gteyhounds, and our cut Fig. 13y 
shows such a hunt in progress* They were also mn down by 
greyhounds held leashed in cauples much like modem 
coumng, or being dthren our of corn by greyhounds were 
shot with the crossbow; these iwo methods appear to have 
been more French than Knglish. As wdl* they were driven 
into nets by men bolding a rope between them on which 
bells were suspended, or snared in enclosures vdth trapped 
entrances. 

The fos is said to be a “common beast/* and is not regarded 
aa much more than vermin, and was often smoked out, and 
taken in nets—a raLher dreadful idea for fox-huntces. 

Badgers were dug out, much as they ate tonday in the 
West Country. Wc remember an amusing badger hunt in 
Squih Denon, which took place at night, with a very mixed 
pack and hunt; fooring it over that tip-hill-and-down-dalc 
country, with no more light timn a bicycle lamp gave* mernt 
that the hunt vras widely dUtribuicci oret the countrywide, 
the deep lanes fuU of foundered men who had fallen into 
them; and no one ever knew what happened 10 the badger. 
If this style of hunting was a survival i$ not kuowT^ but it did 
serve as a survival, on that occasion, of the httesu and was a 
wonderful frolic. Very good reproductions of the UlusiTations 
to Count Gaston dc Foil's work, Ld CAarr/, with iotetesting 
articles on aur Master of Game's hook, by Mr, W. A. flaiUiC' 
Grohman, were published in U/f from December 

tpot to November 190a, 

iluniing served as an excellent training for active service 
tn the field, and the knights and s<;uires engaged in tourna¬ 
ments for the same purpose. Tiic joust, as we sec in iUostra- 
tion Pig. 134, was a fight bciw'cen two knights oolyi and the 
weapon used was rbc lance. These jousts came b^ortp or 
after* a tourney. 
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JfOUSTJSC tJJ THE LISTS 

The anangemcots lur ihe ‘‘lists,” where the Cghring took 
place, utte gcnwaJly* the saine, A large oblong space was 
railcti round., leaving an opctiing ai cithtt end for the entrance 
of I he Opposing parties, and here were the tents of the 
combatants. Seats were placed on one side for the judges and 
ladies, and on the other for ordinary folk. Through these 
latter seats was a third entrance. 

Toucnnn'tcnts were Tcrj gay festivals, and the company 
being met together a day or two bciore the ceremony, a 
great dance was held, with much feasting and mirth. 

The knights fighting in the tourney wore somewhat 
difierent atmour frcim that used in battle. The amiour was 
heavier, and the large "hcaume,” well padded inside, and 
with its bciuiiful crest, was fimaly strapped on to the beeasi 
and back plates. Several of these hcaumcs are sdil in cilstcncc 
in various eoilections, and nearly all weigh over io lb. As 
the test of the tilting armour wm of the same strength 
thickness, it can be guessed that a knight entering the lists 
was a very heavy and cumbetsonte figure indeed j magnificent, 
but unwieldy. 

On the left breast and shoulder was fastened i small but 
thick shield of wood, oovered with leather emblazoned with 
the arms of the wearct. Ov« this armour, the knight often 
wore a short embroidered surcoat, and the horse also was 
dad in an emblazoned coat which nearly touched the ground, 
His head and nock were protected with chain armour and 
plates of steel. 

Tourneys were fought with sword or mace, The sword 
used was rounded at the tip and blunted at the sides, and 
tnudi resembled a plain bar of steel, and all blows were given 
with the flit, and not the point. The object of the fight was 
not to pierce one's opponent, but to unhorse him. So wc can 
see the necessity of armour stnmg enough to withstand the 
force of heavy blows, and padded sulfidently to prevent 
injmy to the wearer If thrown. 

The mace was of wood, suspended by a cotd Listened to 
a ring OP the tight of the fatcasrplaTC. 

The small wooden shield mentioned before, and called the 
“mantcau d’anues," was worn for jousting, when the object 
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was to strike one’s opponent in the centre of this sltidd anil 
unhorse him, of else to shiver liis Iance> These sliields were 
made concave, that the blow might gUnce off, and outward. 
The combaiants used lanccs with blunted ends, with thicc 
small projections but no points. 

A knigbt often rode m a joust bearing his lady^s sleeve 
fastened to his right arm. These were made of fur, or long 
embroidered pieces of siuif which the ladies wore fastened 
over the right under-slcevc. You can see pictures of then) io 
almost any fourteenth- or fifteenth<enttuy illustration. 

If the combatants were not unhorsed at the fitst encounter, 
they could return to the end of the lists and charge twice 
more, and thdr squires waited ibeie, ready after every charge 
to change their lanccs, ot any piece of armour that might 
have become damaged. 

On the open ground at one end of the lists the tents of the 
challengers were erected, and at the other end were those of 
the knights who took up the challenge. The ceremony was 
as follows: The cballengers hung thdt shields outside their 
tents, and any knight wishii^ to take up the challenge rode 
up and touched a shield with his lance, showing thus his 
willingness to fight with the owner. 

In the illusttatum the herald Is seen standing in rite lists, 
holding, instead of two shields, "two saddler of choyes,” 
These saddles belong to the knights who are fighting. 

At the end of the jousts, the w’inner was awarded a prize 
by one of the ladies, who had been named the Queen of 
Beauty for the occasion. 

The next tUustraiion, Fig. 155, is of a puppet show, sudi 
as might liave been found at a lourocy, to amuse the people 
between the various encounices of the knights. 

Very little is known of early puppet shows, but that there 
were such things is ptoved by reference to the illusiraiions 
in old manmeripts- In Cervantes’ talc of Do«^uixo/t, written 
at the end of ihc sitctcentb ceniury, there is an acctmnt of a 
puppet show, in which was enacted the talc of a Spanish 
knight who rescued his lady from the Moors, Many puppets 
would appear to have been manipulated in these scenes, and 
the brjok speaks of tlic showman bcliintl, working the little 
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figures^ while a boy stooiJ in front pointing with a van-d to 
each puppet he told the talc. 

Performing anirmli, especially apes, were exhibited by 
these sbownictit who itavched from place to pUce^ 
in exhibition of tlicir powets iis cadi neighbourhood they 
dune to. 

It must always be remembered thai -Fery few people could 
read in the Middle Ages, and so were very dependent on 
shows and signs. The inns had a bush hanging outside, from 
which we get the saying thar “Good wine needs no bush/* 
and other traders med signs which came to be gene tally 
known as an indication of what they had to sell. 'Die pritsls 
made use of a similar method, and taugbl their eongregation 
Bible hiatoty by acting stories from its pages before thcmi 
or in the same way showed incidents in ihc life of one of the 
saints. These were called Mystery or Micade Pkys. They 
were of very early origin, because WUlkm Fiustephen (p. aij, 
in his IJfc of Thomas ^ Bccket (t iSr), wtlies of '"rcpiesentja- 
tiona of miradcs worked by holy confessors or of sufferings 
whercici was demonstrated the cndunuioe of martyrs.*' Later 
on^ the plays became very eJaborace^ and were formed into a 
coUccaon, or cycle, beginning with the Creation and ending 
with the Ijist Judgment, in much the same way as the carved 
bosses on the nave vault of Norwich Cathedral (described and 
illustrated in the iVmnccnth oentur}^ [PL ii\}. The plays, 
Norwich bosses, and much of the sculpture in the oathedi^ 
served this same purpose of educaring people who cotdd not 
read, 'flic Laster Sq^ulchtc, which we find in ebutebeSt was 
designed for a represeniation of Lhe Jintomhmem of our Lord. 
The plays were given in the church porch, or diurchyardi 
and sometimes on a car w^hich could be moved abour. 

Morality pla>^ date from the fifteenth century^ and dealt 
with such ideas as the fight of Vice against Virtue for the 
possession of the human soul. This the drama of the 
Middle Ages, ’which after the Renaissance was to be developed 
by the genius of Shakespeare into ti^c modem play. 

For the fifteenth-century manuscript (PL jSj ’We have a 
page which is entirely decorative; h is from an English 
Psalter of about 1410, and is the opening page of Psalm no* 
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MANCrSCltl^T rLLUUIKATION 

“The l^rd said unto my lord/’ etc. The graceful oreameot is 
very like that yf tIic St. Omcf Psalter in the British Museum 
(Add MS. j jftco); if not by the same band it belongs to the 
same school: some day we must carebdly compan them. 
The pages from Admiral Coetiry’s’’Hours” {Pis. 39, 40) have 
delicate manlng umarnenr, but the flowers, such as eolum- 
bines and sttawfacnics are beginning to get naturalistic and 
are not so intimately woven into the background. This heralds 
the later style of decline, when pinks, sun wherries, violets, 
and other flowers, 'with bulttffiics and snails were just 
painted r»listicaily all cound the border without any design. 
SiiU later manuscripts show Renaissance forms and tlicn came 
the printing press and the death of the illuminator’s act. 

It is only possible to touch vert' briedy on the ill ufninatf ons 
we have arranged as iUusbations in our four centuries. Notice 
how the Bayeus Tapestry (P!. 4) resembles manuscript work 
of the time (PI. 8) when reduced. The medical drawings 
(PI. 5) show the effective outline work, slightly shaded, of 
end of the twelfth or early thirteenth century 1 we have already 
referred 10 the similar Trinity 0 }llcgc Cambridge MS., 
rather later (p. 74 and PJ. tj, topi, The marvcUoua thinccntli- 
ccniury Maiekowski MS. (PI. 15, lower) is probably the 
greatest irtasterpiccc of its time, and the Roxburgh club 
btcsimilc should be rejoicingly studied. Its romantic history 
of wanderings and centuries in the East is an enthralling tale; 
£100 was recently paid for a single litray leaf. ?J. aj from the 
Bodleian library shows enmeshed in typical otnament same 
of those delightfid lit tie ntarginal drawings which picture for 
us graphicaUy life and work in the Middle Ages. Ten varied 
but representative mimature paintings of the ^reenth century 
art seen on Plates 29, 30, 34, 35, 38, 39, 40. 

The tailpiece shows a design wltlch was used in the West 
of England in this ceniury on church screens, and the signi'> 
hcance of the vine in such a simation will not need explaining. 
The main lines of the pattern aie wavy, like the tailpiece to 
the twclfth'Centuty chapter, but it is far more elaborate and 
more natural in its tteatment; yet h is a design, and not just 
a drawing of a vine, grapes, and birds, 'fhe various parts are 
spaced so as to form what is called the “repeat,” and this 
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term mearts ihc unit which by rqpcation forms the whole 
pittern. h is the artangement of the^ rcpci^ts^ and the way 
which the same fill up the space la be decorated^ that spell 
the sucecss, or failure^ of the design^ and the Te[>eac may be 
interesting iti ttsdf and yet not gt>od in repetition. Another 
amusing thing iS| that sometinics the spaces feit between the 
design lire w importantj rrono the dccoraUve point of view^ 
as the design Jisdf, 

Tills pattern fijiUhes tltat of the Gothic period* and in 
Voi. I [ We begin a new series of the Renaissaxice^ when it ■w'Ul 
be found that the dcsigtiers went back to the same GOurce of 
tnsptracioii as the Gothic men^ and it came about tn this way. 
At the fall of the Roman HmpLft: in the West, various nations 
adopted her architecture# a^td developed a ruder style we now 
call ""Romancscjue*^* and from w^hlch our own ''Norman'^ 
camc^ In 1453, when the Turks capmred Constaniinoplc* 
where the Romitn classical tradition had been carried on* the 
emigration which followed took this same classical tradition 
to Italy, and there started the Rcmissancc, or rebirth of the 
aid Greek and Rortum forms# m Art and Literature. This new 
movement traTcllcd across France, and found its way to 
England tn the early days of Henq^ vm^s reign^ So our 
usk in Vol. It is to show how it Inflncficed the everyday 
tilings from Tudor days down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 
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Nttitt.—^Thb U** camptiaBt ofcf ijo ba«ika i» Lbe lubjictu ibovn «boTa 
ftom BauEnd't min <3u]oguc. Id which ait tiiml tMOC too nilil iltict. It It 
inicndoi tn Rhih *■ cernmnuii.t tckctlua fot the u>e •)( lEndcn, but dMtc 
inictcincd ki mjf nrnmiar mlitcct iButilil obciin ibe nwlit £atiili.^iic (wBkR 
^ tent poM me no rmivu), lhai ctDipriid * iitueh Wider ivige uT liilea 
tuvicf CTBT ImiL Pillly lHuKiBlal pmapecttuci ol tuwl booki cm aha be 
icni on (ei|oa». Ptitotu arc fettling ibwi Bnafoid't nm ( HMnla a ue ii 
■I North Audlcv Sued. Lnndon. W.i, one muuite fntn Otfniil Smei. on the 
min thamujihfne lewJnix inCnittBHjir Squaic, ihneininltiet* walh Cfum eltha 
Bond SiTEr* m Marble Arch Sttdnnt on tic Qnnwi lamdim Haltwaj; rhcii 
an ii nwwi M nock of bntilit, Nd and nev. RnaiJah md roreifeA. with puinti. 
plcnuci, etc., ean he Int tw e ieJ *i Idaore In m kt^ic inil baiiinfyiy-fhMd 
thovtoomi end galkry TtUpdti** Mt^nir SiiK Ciidif• Rir/jhndKt, ikwiMi 
TaitPiiw; RaeryM, Amih, LmA*. 
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tffic |ibii«Oitwt^ O* ptibik lijwl prlfraic buibbn^ pkiumciuc byvcyit icriiil 
cJC. With cnlntiral FmntifftteW; Hctoy cloth- T*- IICE- 

BNGLSSH village HOMES 

Hy R- Huhot of Ungkrul.^cn^ ^ib n F itffcftMr d 

by Stp ^'. An bktofkal and coDifafiitj^'^ tcviev of tuony 

types Ilf DjiititfT IkiUiibi^, indivLbig the fvjni* Inai^ Atjulor* 

Roctotyp Ccosfe, liOdt'itnp etc. llhtiniicd In lom 119 ftn* pbotogembt^ 
msiT i^cb» dnvlii^i a co^rutt^l Fitrntbpk^ l3cmj 9\si, cLrtL 
Ti. 6iL net. 

THE ENGLISH CASTLE 

Hy Milan liRafV, pJ&.Ah, A.RLH.iV A fcrirv Cif ihc crviHtiott 

aid yietn-iiides cif tiKdicril ftiiirc«»^ vfih (uxonna of mulwy cfigino^ 
faum-irt ikcci» e*c- UlurutREid by s u^ntttA Fruoibpiixc hmdi! i jl]; fine 
pfauTrTgnfifii ii4 ^iird uid uti rJew festutt* mStd iLulU iif ihc oonT^rfid- 
ihg cxiTTipkM kk 04^jnd and ^akt. Dciirf Itv^ cbith. TU Gd. iwt. 

the seas .and shores op engl^and 

By EishTCNi] V'iiij. An intrtnadfip oacaakiJ of [be vidod FjigBib tnd WthA 
eqwulhut, ilt fdiiii aod Ltliiiika anti FodRip liikta and IbirbcMm 

bfdtKiiltg! ibc SfJwpyi ibc !ii*b Sts VmJ St Ccyigc‘i OiMinel, (Ik Severn ^ 
[be AliriJtiic, i}m IIo^jeIIaK ^Ihutni^ and ilie NikiIi Sea. IttiutniTaJ by ijc 
ami a ^lumd FmntkpitA^ IhMi^ ivp, ckwb^ 7 V fidf^ (m* 

THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 

JI 7 Hwfi rH.TTYiK. Ait bkiiiricd ^ Htckl rei^brw, tradug Hid 

eanlnijiin frtim ihc Qmiiueai i& Vkiodati tirtKi^ indmlmy Intvrbr L^nns- 
tkm ijid Canittiav Rluitntoil by tyo fine I^n>nj«(ap]rt vf Medbrah 
i^iabclhanp Sruan* Geoixian, Cludc ami NdD-Giptnk cxalT^kd 'With 
CokHiml FcoatiilitcOe mod fiuniErom plaain Dvjnjf 1^0^ doth, Ta, 6d. net. 

TI fE ENGLISH ABUE Y; i-ri Um ^ Wt^six thr MimiiJi Aom. 
Dy Paao H. Caomint. F^SA. V-lib ■ Portvmd bj- the Rt- Htn, 
OntiibyTktTc, VJL, M+F* An (nfiicmiit^ rr^kw ^if Owfu ami OntetSp 
ihc W'urbliiR Stall of ^he Cmivenip ihe FuHJiri^**, iJoiiy Round and Fm- 
CnttmiiL AxTndntiirTiikHi, Ruildkx Methoeb and SiiciiJ ReawJiJtvt, With 1 |B 
ylufftciihwii frotft phirt^T^-tapbi nfwtinrhun and eiitetfot irfafin, lotuita. cte^ 
a nwi^ nmiietou* pLuia, and 1 ooloutni plates. Demy clmN 7a. U net. 
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THE ^BRinni HERITAGB* 

THE PARISH CHURareS OF ENGLAND 

By Ebc C Qnc^ LLD. uid Ciiiuit^ BftAUUTf Fuiiu. Wiili i 

PodTTOj'cl by tbf VjtuT Rjsv. W. R. IniC** kbr ne«H ul Si. pioiiV 

\frtti Q^ttn oi» ilw LUk Svi-fkc«, the fliqjHi™ oF StnKiuxii 

DoJ^ Fnnriifi iftd Fttrtiiiw^ iml l4Jeil V*j:ifria ^ Sfyk. frir i mhii g 

lint p]itii<?igrvphic illuAAikuiii^ mho pkni vthJ ’^Idi calwrcd 

Secoad EditkilL Demy Ivo^ ckjth. yL Csi JUI. 



THE OVTHEDRAU OP ENGLAND 

By HAKa-r BATireivi>, lion. AJ!i.[3iA^ Lhahia idth * FnEc- 
wfd bry HtxiH WAjufoi-B. Widi an IcxpjsJLiciiixi, rgJWwcjtf br m tbsciipik^ 
^ BM£.h ^hcflmk K» tItiuivEi, bbtjfrr wld tirjiittcttut. Wl^i i n gf lyi 

«i|!pctb ferity fitr in ndTjuxe w 
^Mudipki^ m ^tk» 0(f unjfckfm 

SkcKucL THnl ^rtiofi, fWifctJ. Dcmr 

Iyo, tMk -m. fisi ntL 

ENGLISH VILLAGES ANT) HAMLETS 

By ibe Hott- IlintfmmiT P*«i«ffDW^ F.RJJtA^ wirh ■ Feirwoid By 
EL V. Kim Dlbof <il Pnvi. A pi^p«kf Ptcrfjrr«} Sw^y b 

1^0 Phuhr]|t»^liic tllimnilixiii of unjf^>Ut Tiim extttvftbt frum 
|o £ifkj|li&h b iiOAe. btkk^ pLutcr^ hAll-iiinBA mnd 0 - 4 ^ uidudin^ 

□unj liopublLfliild VljnFfc. wO lad 4 eoluuinl Flim aAd t|, 

Dn.'vingi by SyrHKxr IL ^toaod FA^iitlani, rr^wd, wMijhi Elmtonical 

Imrwbttw by Q* YWi^ Demy Snow ckiib 7** fid. 

THE SPIRIT OP LONDON 

By I'aul O^in^'^FaKTixuu* Kntbor lof the Unkpowii £iJlc.^ A 

wda pf oi%bul Jim! Iin^yly dupugn uo TliPU 4 J|(b liw fVrurrriw ^ 

Streer» and ibeir Ufe^ Gma L^oodon; AmuBeoimfi mad Nij^kl Dfc^ 
Tndltiiitti] IjundDn: ind rjiba stEfa^tcn^ vldi 144 kWiciJ pbofCMpaiiliic 
UllAifatlaU of LuthriM aOLi ^ LAA and bxJmlin^ a <Tikmt Pnicita|i«0& 
Sobmd Edition. Demy dnebu ^ip 6cL ncu 

THE HEART OF ENGLAND 

Hy Iran BnnvXr A flevkv. arrinm virh penvtndn^ arid ayna^bnk 
iiiiiDhi, cm twiT Bipecfi of prrtcni-djy iJft mm ^citk, Windtn^ Oapttti 
fra Semiiirc aitd Sm^Ic; Dra'ikl «£ul cbc Moon; toumty Muti.U:i; 

ktti and MHIa; Tht Siihvtb; Tht trmi: Th« Ydod^ 1 d!ca: KEcrca- 

tion- ^'itb I JO pbotu^flapba md a ccibntod Ptofiiilpbx. D«ny Sto. 
diMb- 71 , M- pet 

THE OLD INNS OF ENGLAND 

fly A, B. RiciUHCrfON^ A.R^.p viih i Fnfctrrjdd by Sir E LurriXHt H-A, 
A C^itt¥prrJ»ltitrc lurr^ of dw ttf ibe fltotf ittnrHirt fcatiana nf En^tih 
Uft Wbh a Irnefpma Bdl of kDCrwIedne and foboil hmnnat Uhtatnced 
^ 1 J 4 iinc pboFo^pbi md 19 Ibc dtawLlliitt. ScsxK^ ELfliiwt rmianL 
Demy Ito^ cIchL 7%. net 

THE COUN-rRYMAN‘S ENGLAND 

By Dokcmn l|AaTU!.T* wftherf of "Hciic^t An Rjiintriipd 

amium ul lilt wiwi of Enplnb entutrrTh tfle pctipk and ibeli 

omr^tiofiE. Anranjeod LE?Klet: Moumain mvd Kti.inrtbrtd^ Curden mid 
OrefuriJ CcnmlTy; The IFiululmiue Furmlandi; IISII tnd Diwiilidvb E%it 
^ ttvrk; Cmt am) tiAiuiiia. wbb ■ lupc^h atrkef ttf t je Fb^nopapltk 
lUuAintkint and a tokiured Fmntiapiec^ Deany ck^L yi- hi. a«. 
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Tim “BR/T/JH MERTTACn' J£RIBJ—<<wW’«wrf) 


THE SPrRJT OF IRELAND 

llj Dufu- A vmj fct lafortmtlTc lETicw Diibl£nK cte 

SouibComir, O m la nd t *nd CcHiAt|' Cofli fttui 

Litttrrk^ Iiui ClMJt, ifwlWMf iTKl the NoftbWefi, Oerrf Emd Anttm^ 
IlkunTiiHi If^ i ihtipetH ttf^uhLiiheJ FJsoM^mpia* ot o«i 
uid dJcMrniHjyt, isltuMiiN nrert* gjiucpitikm cQitti|pn^ iiiwni, Ittc m 

ipMTi, riL, Mi\ xmiiv^lcd pic^ruJ iU4-rt|. Wisii 

j □okitti' pkclurc» by F^trL J-bcs!liY UKi Hijmpmt t-lAHij prill pin djiiPPifiipp 

pfid ntpp hf iliiUN CqC«.. Sctcttd EilJfM. Don? da^ -?*. 6<L ncx* 


THE PACE OF SCOTLANfD 

A pictunij ftmew M ift HUl*, Gkfu. Lodu. Omi, liUndi 

Mciw, etL, with Oid I^EkJbigT. Critic*, Ornttbia, eid lodudlnjj p bfieJ 
Efitkw of TppoKmpbp. Hjjuufi tnd 0»«rai^pTifP- Br Kappt llAtwtiin 
HipJ ChapijiiFpt, w mil p Boftwatd bj joftn Bix;ma.s (Uipd T^ppjipHiri*). 
With ti& rplirmha UluiTrpmmik p Ptflntiipkft pud 

EuintertMJp Ikie driP'iPgli !□ the terPL Thuti HicUuotl- Dem^ tr^p clpdu 
n- bd- htt. 


THE HEART OP SCOTLA^JD 

Gaup.<^ Fuieiu wath p Piarcwiiml bj* Eplh^ A ctFOipaniEii] 

a.i~|jt qncnplcrncxlt ny **Thr Fm? tiT ^jcUikL'^ Ctmtpinyiu m pftutint isf ibc 
Und and hp Pferti^o, UluludhlB * nnriew FIpixp, the T™ 

l^vurltupiPh BIp^L A Ijufi Foiif Qtbt, lilc K.lflL pini thc Fnjpic, 

the Pire*y!i! lUinu^^ biidnnirWp iinl Ctmtiiiitog 

1^0 mperb Pbmijgtiphk lUtuttPtkkn trl iBcesaarj Atid life. MunnuiiEi 
ettin^ Txnm, Srmt,«, Whh « ctikiiitvd bf keiTit Hawpm- 

rhew^iu ijnvin^x tud i Svo^ d^di. yt- neb 

Fnhtr m Mr **|im£rH HE^TTAGE*^ Smtj ia Jhiftlj «rrj 

ANCIENT liNCLAND. EW EtswuMti Vmm, 

A Punre^ tri die Ancient ^tonunicnEP utKlcr tbe ctm of ILM^ 

of W'utkl *nrl iKhcf fHib^Kl bodkCL 

THE OU> FL'BUC SCHtXJLS OF t^GLAND. H-j Jbiw RtJiww 

OiJ^ ENCUSN COUN'ntY UFH % Ei. E Batkl 

OLD ENOLJSH CUSTOhlS AND CERllhlONTFS. St E Diukk- 
Capjiilll. 

Ffke 71^ W. act cu±L. 


IFtE COLOURED COUNTIES 

By CiiAfttJTi BnAnt_BF Fri«R. Tbti ttilwTW. -Pthirh 1* * nfpetulfw In 
triEtd pTtjdMi”*i»*n+ it ihc fitiT wcirh tm i|k kndpcip© rtf Br^Und to 

\M‘ itlwinpied Hi4civ by rrvsa^vt *if <Xilisif pNjltigTiphv TIwit pJc 97 btiniinl 
dJiuinnkini crpixidiinwl fimro Diirnycidcn' wrliitmii. urd itt mrc «U ibe 
tubiie »Li£y>m tif iltt iLn^lkb kndiwrppe CPh for itw lurU ilinr he epp'lCcilEoL 
Wf Pistil*! p^llfid KII ptciCJVti an UltortAlhlS POd wett-itiiiHrrwd ttvfew 
of fh: b^uricp end enikiniiicp of Tbc Ookrurod Coooiwl [>taiT li^o, 
cknlb Whb a 4 i.ku±ed kci^L Via ^ dcL 
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THE ^^PACE OF BRITAIN** SERIES 
COTSWOLD COUNnrRY 

Dy H. L A TtTkLfijn 4 wnJ wniiiii cif S^rui^mp 

ffoni m Dcrina Chk la limobkhirc. tUMEniai hf i^j 
i nuH;»^ m tin i nhrf tl Ud^ in the Uinx luii i fulew FcudRiiJeee, 

Wvu« cl^h, 71 . 6ti. DCl. 

NORTH COUNTRY 

Bf RLWWn Vi 4 LL a Ficiudxl Buf^cj of Nosthumbc'dMnd^ Diirhi fh. 
Clamberfami, Ob’cmiKirland^ L jnrgahire eml YrEfLiinn^ mriJ mui iiH)B|Tml, 
vitb A efCuuDt of lit li:^ in imvn luxi ojumr^^ (wm the rmov 

ibK^lAnniri^ the f^ctmlno ^ U» omL %iiiJ rcitik ieiivhiei of 
the inviuiftcnirbi^B A dApicr on "-Sti Min\ lumi" dali 

muJji wiLki ihfc phifalcm of the Dkireuki vhile 150 OkbiEia- 

noiM ceved of Nii^hefo IHe fend wc^eijj. Ith a FpqOtiip^letc 

in ccili^uri I>miv cLhIl m 6d- qcil 

THE FACE or IRELAND 

B7 Aln^iiAiEL Ftjcm>. A riThf eod bnmm feqrrrjr of bbh ^ccsicrr enJ life. 
Spleodidl^ SluMix^ bfvm t|Q f^io^^ruphi, fiif ilie mnii pnn epvciillj 
tAeo by 'C;* LUu F. YAtWfi^ Aincf R ^enml IcrlnjilucihMk the n^ntij m 

trwed iiEukt €ive twued 4 ivukifti^ Diuiftn, Wicklow Bid rbr bomLLfefli, 

Kerry fejvl ihc Sou^^Wcue, G^EKmATifc mod dbc Duacpl tad 

the Ncveib^bfeAt, the Coofitki^ Cemtfel Irelsiid. llic plmnixloni foimp 
pcrhjtpi^ ibe Aflcn fecHes eret dcriHed ta thof eutuect, ^r. Fjim- 
coamhaiefe culoot FeumiapkA. Dcnip ivui^ ckjrt^ 71. 6d. wu 

THE HIGHIJ\NDS OF SCDTL.\ND 

0y IRxXh Qi.Tm4eTf A erijphk amoquat ijf ibfl Dum^rmi* ibe Lovei 
Gno^kBi, Ebr Ffej Snrtli-ft'en, the Wen Crw, rlx Itinct md Outet 
llcbridei fend ihc Glencoe dieiikt. tUuitrxCed bf H irne J €ac FhoCogtuplil 
of muLinifehli, locbi^ riveti^ Blmi, iiwdiy ttc-, bf RoWiT M. 

Ahau. tXiih ckkkHmd Ffwvrkpbot W. Dduji^t hldUfiD^ Ma|n, etc. 

DcmT iTOp duUi- 71, 6dw nek 

ENGUSH DOWNLAND 

Bj H- Jv Jtuibat at '^Wokl Wllb^ End," "Dowalfend 

.St^* Ett A couiptcheaiite tETicw of the l&fyn^ dinjixifee ebuKter^ 
btiov ftothpalii±iy etc.i of the Chelk Coontty In Ejwluiii, hieladlntt' 

the WUiiiurt: ,Vtfe«4, the Bcrkihiir Rid^, tht Oiiltcmfe, ihc Nculb AFH 
S<Hiih. etc* liUuMtiafeJ by 1 yn Ime phoim^ciph^i uf ifeneeiil vievi> 

hill^KZEu«, fMuv^rfeiTMa^ luira Bid hcLl^wk, cmtaicefr fend chutchci^ bafW>wi» 
mtjslecbK CK. Wilh m FicEiiiifiiccx] in Cc 4 aiif. Demy Jvu, dwh. 7L hd. eiei. 

FtfrtAm;^ eliiiimi m **tACE OF BRITAIN" Sm*i ifuUti 

TOb ISLANDS OP STOTLAND. l\y a 

THE WELSH aORDHR CXJUNTHY* Hf P. T. jmra j%, ^ am each, 

THE ISLANDS OF IRELAND 

1^ Tiumm a MiifenMi, a ta£f Ent-hmd MXtniait bi tc’ir itnd: ^tciujE* uf 
ihcLf wemmf, tfflJou^rtoi 4 i)d pihiihKe life, hf non* 

ifa rmvdnACtkm cif tfprtiaJly laken id the Attm, HWkfti, 

jeCT, CjfetE fern, ufhizr kEitadi, bieJhMlibiij hjcife, Oifkiliin 

miiiiflfejWtfetb^ biiemm,inmJ etc. With4 ProaibpSottinoqW- 

Urge cluth, 101 ran. 
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THE '‘PILCHIMT” UBR^RT 

THE BEAUTY OF BRITAIN 

A new coiurtwlie pfctmi. of ihe iuig^hiy, Welsh «nd Stajslsh 

cnd« ij 4 £vNim by ™i™ nrriicrv in Infrodiir?i«« br B. 

pRtsrn-Et. iTW-tuUmg thf liil ^ 

Cooivrf br liuwMP BaiHub; ihc CWL Dmatij (w G. m 

QatW wtiimb tpf Si» Buich Twh-ak Sc-iUiniJ;, LDf^Undi urf 

tw HtAvit ifvl ■iikfc* bf oi±i« vrlw 

Gwitaktinrt m 6 of (Ell. vnh ip inbfuJid p^ie^ ml 

« FrTiiitbq;ii»c« b CXilwif^ Se«nJ Eiiiikift, tT-viii;d. Cto^ Mtn* 

fiCf. 

THE LEGACY OF ENGLAND 

Afi of ilK Wctfirt of Mhi Itt sbt tbsllih Co^tij; F*nn, 

ViUm«, ComiiiT Hou«, Twi, Chtifch. bn, 5^ bfP^<h«i 

^ (UiuU^o Bu.'^lWJw iwi lajotrtWtkifM by AttUtAH G Bii*qi-Klt 

Fmci, G. Voti^fs G- A BoiiiiMr.iu4i. Um tijd 

Da*W 1 ^. 1 j* illu^lfmrid tn- i lO ipbndh^ pb-HusTBr^™ ™ mtnpbt 

aU ixpi^ Wiih etiJiHit FTOOiiifUiotE- Gott-'n 6 ™+ ckulL yt, tlet. 

NATURE tN BRtTMN 

A PkfortfcT Re^w oi cutr ftiu^e wHd Fiiiiii mJ I^ose, IndwUfig Antmili, 
BmU, Fwho ml Wins ljle^ lupcct*, Tnsrt ind Shrub, pnd FbweflL 
Wirb biTirxhjCTKwi by Hbnm Wiuj4im?>C *™J CTPftrobtitionft by 
Pnr. SffTtw. Goncwii. H. G. BdmjwcPV 6 BtJtdit. ft. &t. Uappm 
Kdcl Re Gath™-* Marpt. Wlda irO Bat «wi ooboi Ffwma^ 

pkoc. Cft«fn *^ 0 , ckrtlt. it- stet, 

WOEJ^ NATURAL HISTORY ^ 

By IL C, Bqui-iJitM.. HlgNy pf*ij «3 !fi in bunxJiwiifoa br H- G, wBtM, 
Ihh book k Jt 1 Irtcp lb cbciipctT, moil tboftjiugh wwl bei? illiaamtifd -ftTitk 
'On hi- btKiwIoiq ijuhfccir Ibikici- ihc i^O ijvi ciHire finw juviipatJplJt 
iiieiT Ktt * mimber of llitc-^un m the ay 6 rmgEf itI tat. Cokiur Fio^ 
infiicn by Papl KiuuTi, mad J^kfi by Brian Coor- &£my c ckcbe, 
yi. OdL ocL, 

SAILING AND CRUISING 

By K. AfiJ-iRn Cdt.WL An faii^™lu«ofy twiwiborik, Rrjih diiipM oo 
A Fini SiiJ. HRif-Dected Bciita, A Y»thftb Gar^ CammswI JvtWgMHtin, A 
SiHTin Cmbe, Aniilia^y eit. The SHuiOiil!.™ bicItNle pbtxo- 

gnphi^ I pf miLrinc dwjfWn^ pkru* mimcTTPEr* tbcisficT wnJ diRinarm 

El dkc teiv ml i culourcd FfOOtbp«C7 ml Jacket Deitty Itci, doUi. 

71. 6d. net. 

HUNTLMG ENGLAND ^ 

By Sife %’tu-iAH BRAtii TiiOMAR, mufhor of '^ViUige Enwbmo, A 

HirFrt of lb sfHHT *Ptd s« Chkf gnmnda- T3fhb K^Minti «>f cvot 
pnei ami ib COUfliTy i?TCf »'bkii it bsiiia. llluBtlWid by leflaBn ih motif 
{iOfiK; dtjuble} fojtn M poinliilgi and ptbia by teSIU^'nftf arfltHv «w OTTf 
too uibiecTa from pbohirtTTphf- Demy liO, cJfrth. ti. 6A net 

FAR.\UNG ENGLAND 

By A. C. Snuirf, An lIlLutratrd ituiifry of cbc fveionai n*thnd* t#^ 
pmbUiTH of hmgli4i agfinjltufr, by m antbijT w^ho b Mnn^ ■ au£<*»luJ 
brmcfe IkStb charictt ro Tlic wafin lod "W^a S«rih-W^t, l^ifti^i 
TW .Murrbrl ^pf Wril«, Fail AoRfcla, mu*tt*reJ by 
[14 phorcKraphi tI 
w l:Ap(LiniL k 
7*. flit 
/a PrtparAit^i 

RACING ENGLAND 


UJih cciluuedd FitKHwpiroc mod jKfeet Dctny Sto clutk 


By PAiarCi CiiAi-UJUiJi 
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THE “NEir CBATmY" iLLV^ILATED 

VTCTORIAN PANOa.^MA 

% Pmn QtTOfHtti. Thii bfwnSi frWKrm iHe fim pEc^uvlii] vumy flC 
thr Vkuvibui Age IC) be Cutnpiled uiHj Ht ^ 

Tbt 154 |ihM^rij{^ib« M ojhp 4k tbtf "Ttiirflc^ «hJ ||i^ 4 

pktuie oT^'kiiimn life frvuwwm Mr. Quenneit'* wxt^ whKb d b n a M ta 
lucik CDpki uL The Bcgiunbigt cif Phntf>^f4plav^ Lent IJfic, FAi^lkiiu^ cUL« 
proTidc* A bnllLiJii 1 itif=»f n xiJdi f iajn mcnt (a thf lULMoukm, Vkmf 

$V^ Hfafh, Ti- ^ 

MOVIES FOR r\m MILUONS 

tlf CmriBT SxnThEk An t^xxmnt af miidrKi m Aifirtlci tnd 

■dscsbrte, ^wi\ i FnaTCw^rwiJ hv O14JEk atui Mkke^f ^ruuiccobiu 

Fmiitrt^icce ff^wi m tfKckjljr ilrsvn ky W^Lr DiS-sarr. Thtf 

iji t^^K^K^gnrl 3 ^ir UltiAimum pf^cni t mtnaEurc miMcuni of ihc Wihiit 
of tli induitiy wtj oi' the n\tm It bu ^fodtrewi- Ikaiy dtuh. 7m. itL 

QTL 

CIRCUS PARADE 

Bt Jo^rH S. Ek^Uoei Tnntx. A ^rsplikr f^-Wd PurrEt 

nictpfid iEvie 4 ' of iti fhAdiudCHl boJ thtiUr » «ec 3 ) in the acti trhd peT' 
{ftrmcin, viih MifTv BrotNifit i^k tuiuie^ cil in tlliuimiAJ bf i€9>itiE 

120 vjt>i£l Bbv»nk|^np1n* mid Otd PnnTi^ mid a PninliEpwcc bi cidoam:^ Dcciy 
cluih, wJiJi dciurmrlK pKioftpfinphk juricct. til 6d. ticL 

MOTOR R.\ONG AND RECORD BREAKING 

Bj fbe irdl-iuMjiirEi ^ceard^hOLkluig Kmxt^CArwApt Cr. IL (^TTCW, Authm 
oJ "FLi c Oui,“ crc-^ mad flABii Ln^pw. Aoibtir ciJi'"QKtiii cicl An 
Idftottad viociKptf tH vr^btevctflBtti md ihcilli in nwrij a F uiil i k 4 a vid tbc 
ioAucTht of L<i cm demgri: ^tb 110 vivid PhujiciKimphic nSumndtidi 
qf mid rwl ndiu in EunTpc md luli-eluiibb^ lUci 

■nd pcnofijdilio^ cK# llvJudiiig » £c?kHu FfTMuiifiiciDc. Dmj Mou 7h ^■ 
QCt- 

THE WAR OF THE GUNS 

Expemnen oi b biEtr^ bigfuUkr on dst Qtmu nf the WntEm Fmm, 
4 Bv AnvBUT 'STith m 3 Inutduttbd bj £i>iiOMb BuiniusH^ 

Atnbof fif Livknotii:™ <jf Wit/' cK. A ffrvphk ifwf vividlT «-Tymm tn^t^ 
hmxi Kooani: ■;Nf tlK turn deipviite liHbttnfi iriund MeHtnci^, Piuicbcrv 
lUek^ Ejbe CiTMbviM fnniL the Getmin DTEdt-dinrtLuKi ilk^BrcracvKxcs^ 
mid the ftfn.V idvimoi IU^r™ed bf wiw iro lint ph^migTitiiM^ 
end Getmofh of rrenrb tigbiingi miltkr^ wp>tk^ etc. « tvjikrtued 

Ffixiiiiftfecr bv Sfi >L-tLU4bU D^my Ivrw -?*. 6d. nsL 

ROYAL PROGRESS: Oot HtiNDKen Yeam^ of ButriSH 
Mo^jahckt, 

By Hncrnii Bui irtiHi V fxuibuiing Pttxnuntof ibe don«rlc lilvtorf bF tbe 
totub Rvfiii Famllf (p-m the Qlirti Vkti™ In itjt ffi the 

CnnWfilkm- of Omrp^E V\ bi i^jy^ I'mnoely lUumBtcii ffiwn old pBmtin^ 
Uid pirumi Uld i> 1 d mul rThadcna pbCTfp.Kg£ipljai^ tjugethcr with vli. pklei In 
cnlfmr. eJ^tfh ti. M-iwi, 

ACernp^'m t^aifcwr # pf L.£Vidint/' 

THE SPIRIT OF PARIS 

By Pjiut CcfI iiH-pErttn lEiM I Thh m one nf the Lyt wneks cocttfileied by ihe 
^iIhpj W^jr; Hm biwiiod dt^rh. So mie hml 1 betirr eye ftir 1 dt|r ihidi 
Oiira'Prmheiin* vid bi thn bocifc he hrt OTnmveJ ouc o( the rmhe 
dcllghitol pbrtma <if pljfeCev" ht ■—rVK ibii dcnibal 

the itdUEfiCUirLl hm ki^nmtkl, ^il ||k¥a * tdd liiiaghl incti the Uitca^ mtirk* 
pWiiiim mo ictivirid PAriiimn irf every R ^ ddi|[hifuMy Uliuir 

wed by oiEt lua Phiuffumphm l>niy tto^ dts^Jw y*' ^ m- 
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BATSFORD^S ^vmr^iVD LfTB IN COLOtm** UBRAKY 

Tn (wo ibcir {Ij QiiurfO fTT) SmaJJ Pt^Uri^ COFFiPfact BHAtlTY OP 
TSOPIC.^]. Birni’RPLiESi WONDERS OF tHK UIFILS; 

TMU SEAWNS QP THE YEAll m b pr PuEWtvi Iua;mih4- 

TTWi ID be folliwd by TYPICAL MINERALS and ALFtNH FlOWtiKS, 
|£^K ewir^hi It ibaiimllc ccJchit okta^ reproduced tegaldk «4 oi 

n^KAK. vrilraliW w-iria of tix Wish brk^ InmxIuErttoii sutd Ibt. 

Etiif cortin. 14^ 6(i. mL pcf vulusic 

IL 1*A1StI?Uj of THtFAR KAST, ihSei* Oilimt, »iA i<ni»r J^p«lte» 

«iunplei; ^ LANDSCAFF3 OF SWtT^FllLANO fmoi Tkri of « 
<Entiin ji^; uul IffONOERS OF lUE SK,A: FIS r I, CORALS^ MEDOSAL 
SQirifSS, Eie. Wirh bnef Enrrmdordonv nnl 1t:at i 7*^ UL mit per rcslLirat. 
TbrM- cwo ilitt? «Eiici ei>muiciifc ut oidcaitiAii co npfwcE tonic of ilm 
limi vtickt irf NtlUA vd An lij fbc fakibsM tcble^remettM. of modcin 
auknit ptrwHta. No ermibk or enti htt been irinud ft? obrubi moti 
■rtaitk ik^idiilr ictyitt, ^bieh will tprMml lo mU foi ibrir bayiy find 
Lnrrkujc +olrTrtl. Cnpiti kl MTf-rflrt c*n W lUpptlfid fm Inmtnc If wbibed< 
EARLY STAJNFXt OLr^SS lN FR Filial cJiTI rrmAUi Uip; 
Triltfmc (cfl- (iii net- The inurjiliictkinp tm Bvttwtlpu. miJ Shbuj mx ^ 
Tri^cttnr Jin,|A H J’LL;Tux.r- F-S'rA,< of iIk Zi iv; Uui of ihc erriunu 

on lj,i..i:%iii«uin3M \w Mr. Fn.ucUlt ECiJLLy, iht wrltrf 04i COtryme; iku cm 

Ffiii* Iff F- G. LHrwtw tif the ZouRiwkBl Soactf% At{t»ni 4 iE£ 

tiiflt Ofi Staskitd Cji.Ats. bt Dj. cl Q, CrOLxitw, ibe BustHiiiq^ tm mediccfil 
wid to the (rtdatfit <m PuCNTiNtc* nP ’ni* Pjiy Eait bj Mi. LtirnfMCi 
iltf- well k^KrTTE xuiJliEiTit^ Orv Ofioy^ An- 


ThiE *^ENCUSH UFE^* SBKJBS 
THE ^fED^EVAL STYI_RS OF THE ENGLISH PAHISH 
CHLUCH 

BtRR HowAtn, }cdnt tMEhor ckf'^Iteyibih Quirch W{^id«<3rkk^ nc, A 
CAftiltd find kdtmm6ti Koxinr of rfie nToluynn of i^iunt tnd 

I!)cuil fniqi ajl)^pirE-0]ii»fUiclt Id dis MtECesuh CrfiCulT'^ IrKludi^V 

chflpbin cm ewh TnmticWwul phur and on MrtbcKb of Stiui^Fin^ ■ pMtiA 
CbtMchk Wlib *00 jlbtfinukiru from photnyH[Mphi of cxitrior tod 
kncrlyt etc., pJitm nymldljtitfv Infsv Ito. tkah^ tn. >fiii net. 

THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 

Bf Brj4»t C- FuuiiiooiCk A Rmew of tome of is Atpccn, Panirtt^ 
Anncclofift^ Wish i c& rOyttrtrbnc ffnm Flvvte^gtipk^ lusd t Pencil 
Fronlapscrc bf A- IL Nbwcomiu:. Lir^ filKv cjmb, gUi. ros- ^ iwt, 

ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE AND WORK 

Bt C. PuLftpoof.. CiifrtiirpiTV about too mftt% on Parmfen. Okl trad 

b*cw—Field WckIc—GDE tt|[cr Fotb^The Vilit|mCiT/tirTi*n^WcllB>oia.D^ 

etc- Witli tbuue too lllufrrttiriiM. ftom pboixi^Eaplu. LtJ^ dhytK 
Tit. hd. net. 

OLD ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD LIFE 

GtcBTRUti^ Cumbeiity tif (7 iecduta on ihe Fiixpltoev CofuJfc- 

liKbt, the Ihsrtk, the Kiteboo. Old nymmjie, Ham lodnctEic*^ Cmtag' 
Butktingi- MiU*. Chyrclrfardi, mc. WNh tfT yintaekryMit fniin pboio- 
old prtKtt tcul drawing Luge ^n>, rkish. gUl. t«L net. 

THE ENGIJSH AT HOME 

A iptphlc picioHad locDfd ffwn pbotognapht tpescMlf {iJkxi bf Boll 
Btwmr- Wkh m Lwtcpdycdai bf Rtnnum Moamm. Gmoptiiliig A| 
photograwe ^ rfFictJ MCfiei tnd Chafiwni tr Work and FUt 
ia Town md OMinny* bicIwlE^ Kvcing^ Beming* Mbiin^u QiiUnav rich 
tfid pctllp Dtioklr^ Off Llli^ Stthon^ t Gvdcn Panyp Teiw 

high ind hiv^ ScJk>^ Cxm^ Sfaoci,etc. 410 ^ boudt, dothback. !■- nct^ 
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THE jgUExViVELU "E^RYDAY UFE"' SERIES 

A P^*Lr Stinff rf df ^ Vrmtt tf dt fi^m tLm$ 

n iwmpJlmd ^ 4 &mm 9 f#p f/. «nv 4 

t EVERYDAY LIFE LN THE OLD STONTO AGB 

Wnftffl uuJ Tl™timfBd bt yuijciw BsJ C fi Qi:fc>iT»tit 4 H Cwtunlng 
111 V*S^ bi£liidlj34| je lUrntniiaai, and A cdotmd FfWiiplpH. Irtiflt iba 
Avtl^n* vixh i Cbroooiognil Cbwt Sexund LditkiOi ^i. ocr^ 

U. EVERYDAY LIFE TN THE MEW STOME. BftOMHE 
AMD EARLY IRON AGES 

WflEim Axid [IhffUmtrd MAK|OttlK mad Q H. B. Difl^BJAjC 

144 frftgia, with 90 UiiifttE|j[|rtii ftuTO fbe AaltKifi' f>rAwkt^ 

HJ«c«;hi>tdi Life. AKTioijtucc; Frmcry. WoipuDi, ets^ incbdiuf i fiJitiAa m 

coluuf, 1 HUPr mnd i ChJuodi^^kal OaCT. StCucliJ lEiitb^ HBt. 

IIL E\"ER\T)r\Y LIFE IN ROMAN DRSTAIN 

Wriri^ and 5TAajoKEi mad CL Ff. Ol Ql Cnniftinlnf 

lit vith mtt i« iMif[kai Clbnitsiiqcb (tfm dm Ainlimt* fei 

Dmrinj^ flC Ciiki And Caitim, ViJT», ^hipn^ Qiaiiotiw ^fonujiifnfii, Coi- 
tomc, MilLtu^ Life, l^uuHbcJd Obg^prta, feltcEy, ciic, } Cobtu 

Plale^ Qaart^ uad Mop o| Rduk, Sco^ tidiiUiO, itfritoiL fi- ilct. 

IV, LIFE tN SAXON, \1KLNG AMD NORSLAN TIMES 

Wfitten sml DaUzofEd- by MAHjosur mnd H.^ Containilnjl 

13 B (vunH UVC7 i« 4n4atfiikiCH tif Gviliiiio, 

wo7k, liuUiiimei, INmrryp lilutn^futBl XISSh* fawMing t cvaLtutni 

piua, I Utiowal Omi, eta ta 


THE I 2 VILVNELL ^CLASSiC^lL SOaAL UFET^ SERIES 

Qiufo^J t>«Aki ira I>HiaI¥ Ii»h1JmI mtnm nf Uv fpaPi iHbMU isiiUilttlliiitt td Um 

^-««i would tk^r mmtfm hIlIi mi -#d wm**** 

T« l4k Impi^'laEira* llT IM twn#* m jwifMr.t, Itji: Hklwi b tbo* ttitiiHl ■ miir 

Im^inai pflMriiftlFrf iuU*fx md m Uu JluLtUise 

VOL L everyday THINGS IN HOMERIC GREECE 

Wrhw tnd HiuifBEttl by MMm.wmm atul CL li IL Preiaitdnj: 

* liind pbcruix txuM on dx SaciiJ Life b tbe Hiod mnd Odwr, eta 

niuiCfaird bf tQ Orau^irtEifi bv Eba XiitllMjfi, pTitf Vak Pclotfem adj ibeir 
iHrtt ftaCdratloa& 'iX’hb Cjdda¥ Frntnrkjfiti^^jc, ‘HKn^nplHC {ilHainiiiQiii^ 
Map^w. Ui]|fe Hto doiL 6d. ncn 

VOL TL EVHRYl>AY TIENGS IN ARaiAIC GREECE 

VriiTOi aod niiwiracetl by Maaj^Ku. mad C. IL Q. Qi;r»*iaj_ An Aoootin^ 
^ Soml Life fiw iht di^w of The Tro^H W« to lb£ Permbn Stnmlt 
mitftnnad by Icdl uvt tmidrt ll^nvinn hr ibe A^tbon, Wi* ■ 
cokaufcd Prurtti^kKc, ■ niunK^ i>f Fbut£>iBt3uc UJuainiioaL Man. Bfi. 
Unsc IW5U ek^bn Tt. itB. ^ 

VOL in EVERTOAY THfNGS IK CLASSICAL CRHECB 

XVttirm lltuiiniaj Iw aiid C. (f, & Qt^rnni.i. A »StIi1 

MHite irf ScidiJ l4fe tn The GoUm Agp of l^riwlr*, Socntn HinI^ #iu1 
^QO, 4^4fj4 Wilts SectirMta ott <.bc T^^wn and ill 

life, Stt Pitftit* ind Uai ctr lthturai*d bj 

jJ **■'''’’’<<* *[**’*^'^1^ matk bi» ibe Authoiiw Vfrb Colimieil t^nwtlipioet. 
PtuKagapbic tlltumiioiiv Ch»tfi, Mip, wc Ut|SE «JiMb. «•. art. 
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nm £it/£.VNEIJ-J *^El^RKYDAY SERIES 

^IL ikiW nWMt U|« UUm 4^^fwM HkH^UT Irom * dn b mui] Ib U# 

tiTw JUI« ib^EponM ^ n IB Ibbf II M* b«««i» i li^ft 

mdtrwpi inHdrl. tac Ul#T ¥m bn«iU w IWMt. t^iit mtli^ 

m iHb bhtri^ tifed i^nfiFtwl fei[| tn\pnai%td^~^Wi^m h(^ 


A HISTOHY OF EVERYDAY THINGS tN ENGLAND 

Vdttcq «! tuy W C IL H. Olotniu- Ifi Fo«r 

Vi^|]im». Mcdiuni 9 ^ 6d.\afit xsK^i alsa Vu^ I Kid mnd niu^ 

I\', b^ucd «i£h pmu Ujtintl \n vubuxic, 4tdi on. 

VOU (^EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGIj\ND, 

JO UintlAtHvrti^ nmny und J Riltt kl cutour, ^aoOGd 

^iki^ ic^lwd itui cnlu^;^ viUi BUdUiiifUl kUiiiltBtkKtL 

VOL. n^EVERVDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND* 110^1759 

Wliti 4 oilciviTxf pkca ind tii ocher Pluimr^m from the Au^hoF^* 
DrBviri^. Third! EdkltfCi^ frrktd tukJ UiHctr rcmttcn wlah mwtf fMW 
IttiuratigoB^ ^ inL not. 

7 ^ t wnitmtJ 4rf lifimfBitfy n pgrti fir Sd^oif m 4 Ckli 

Sti^ pa^reattfi. I\mc* jf. teJ , 

f‘w L ESGLAtiU USnRR PORETCN fclN’OS {iqS^tiwJl 
Pait tt Tilt R!SH OP PAHUAMfiST 

PAfrr in. THR VFJMIS’ 'jrAR < 1450-1459), 

Paict IV. the age of AD^'ENTURE (1400.1199), 

Patt V, THE CROWN'S BID lAJR I-OWER T(teo-1699). 

P* 4 iT Vt. THE RISE OF MODERN ENGLAIsU (rrw-rfjs), 

VOL- m—EVERYDAY THD^GS IN ENGLAND, iTH-jaU 
THE CO^^NG OF THE INDUSTRL\L EILV Ao AcHiaBr of the 
TiviEiil doci fiTTMtk TnuIkkiDoJ c& i^iiuicm eml OfillaiiiiKi. WHittm bciJ 
Ub^MraTtni MAKjrtftui md O IL Tnuirin th? TiwfiiifmA^ 

ifoo of A^fticLiiiiaic. itic comiiw of Stotm ibe apj^icBikHi of 

tUwb, Trends in ScKnl LJ|p Ln r^wn ind Comiro^ etc. 

Hbirnied hj 4 D:>h:ivitd FUpc*^ 110 siid inuUcf DtiwingKr 

MeJJtitiii tlvo-, git Sb. -AJi- ft« 


VOL. IV.—EVERYDAY THINGS IN KNGLAA^^D* 1851-7954 

THE AGE iJF fKdOUCnON, An Accoani of Mod™ lift tnd 
kf)d lUuirnttd bf MAii|iTKa iiad C H. If Qii?fTful< 
TfTBdlTfl nfokl 4^1 tw tfKtbndi rE|^rd 3 ng tfm FamttTttrid Food. iuildinj|\ 
Tiivn Fljinniiig« Skuim. Schtxj^ F«Uiuz^ FrtHiwkm uid l^usrtbutlijrv 
Pii 4 >lJi: FUaitK TiBnitfiOfl* 5 ocy Lifr bv Ckirhes^ etc. IJJmrrtfed % 4 
Jod y d(mbk Hurci ifi mbur iw full-pifle Bfid trmltct towlFgi 
•fwCUJij (netHitod ^ ibt luthoit, lod mimermsi Pbcci fr^wii rS^jKo^tBpEa 
bid fCrnEEiiiputBrj iWti. ^iHllmn. m cLith. fi. ^ ikI. 


THE GOOD NEW DAYS 

Tblf^fB Onf Bt^ Bi^ Gw!a ^ibnild tCiM?w. By bebJ C FL 

C^rtiSTHtUL f>c^T with c^ikbicd flicEwi. 

A Srric3i df bruhr bnlformBliTa ukkt Bboyi ihc iWtilmKrttal Cvrtun of 
Hfigliib CltiBmhlp, prcfectn-ck^ p^kdwn and and lra.di»dina 

corc^whona vitb die b p^i^rkulmcc, Tcurtu and Suhtifbn^ Tmk aitd 
FinBiicF, F^vudoetkA, logMBiiddT txUmf, jBuiion^ NiiitumBi Dtb kmI 
liiiptiKinmai:c. AjnuMncnm, eve., A^ lih hbcDricaJ uicnnmripL llhiaintad 
b/ dimumwii pkfUL^ dkyttyui^ t\M ji^einii Bcd up^EONdmur pj^it^tapl^ 

r % 
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THE ^^PEOPL^S UFB AI^D JR)Rir“ SERIES 

UFE AND WORK OF THE ENGU5H PEOPLE THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES 

A Pktottii H^CiMtl fRUS; CaaE]dlSipCftB£y ScMnrtEK. Bjj^ EkiHorrcT K-La^tut 
Kul .SL Eiutm^ II.A. fifrikL)- Ewii -nSimm In drinctd m ■ 

jxnmrp wnd vantmmt iboui jnktmc* nn Ftan^ ihT HeiUEbokl 
ln4u(ZTie*^ 8uiliibiri» FwiJafti ChMjimv Cbundi Uf*. 

Gardctw^ w Wiin in SniTtndiicmjii^ Awi^Tim 

Mutic, eK. Lil^ (ftpyili bcnfili^ cm In pwiilijikl 

w)th fEap*4 ^ ntt^ <3f 4|. tzi |mi rnkme. 

Tbc Scf ki hm flow bccct m fa£km 

L liJiw Tims TD IV. tTTB t il I WITH ncvmT 

n. TMMfo^hTmacni cwtvit v, twi wwffizmi csovki 

HI. TH* f immarTH ci>mf±T vi, tiw itnmuvTU «mRt 

VoluitM I icil U MMilk ItJ ■nil W iLitc? MUklk 

tcH^ V uud V7 ^Rc rrni’ in n CTCi-i' CIV i£k> IhiihI bnuiid mother bi ckitii w 
Rmii } vaU.t ^ rktn fx 3 n; jWfj Vdlumci L II vid [El Agal itd 

Vk\ V cchI VI (Hma marwrc > *fc Mko In cloth ip Aicni t irdk., ci 

9 L net acdu 


THE "ESSENTIAIS OF UFIT SERIES 

By P, S. CCh^ ‘knlamvifrv ccricvi ol 

tbc tcuJIfpoMbk Thiiifli of Humcn LHt. Eidi mdi pegn of eni. cikI 
iboul iDo LlliMintkint l-bif muI Hnlf-UA {torn DfCViftfl, 

Okf FiikUA, etc^ of tiki Mod Modem E^rrch^mimii. £i<^ cjuj^o Iyo, 
Clqfh. (diaper vanw. 6d. ocl 

CLOTliiSiG: An Aocovin: of in Tipn end finrtitgft&E; 

AlinmJ* — Spinning - ^The %C^rmg htnduiMi—A Mptdefl 

Pucuny—Pun Mod Kubber—Uubcf ud fjVnr 

—fluHotta, «c- 

TRAYELl Aji Anocpunt rf ie> fdcilMKii n lod PitmL Gcrmcasi: 
Eirif Rewb ftod Trwfluia RenatCK-^CiKhmg—The Stem EucIeh— 
StArmhipc uid Bierdc-^The mml E^nKine— Air Trerd 

—Pdttnsin—Wke oi ^IfdeM- lEhntixikxu esf 

BilLxifli^ Aln-zntu Ships Si™nct*. «c. 


ENGLAND IN TUDOR TIMES 

^ SockI life iod rnduurici. Bj L P. Saimjik, 

Fni^A. WtTb iji or cettj 4| ^El-fm|rc pUia 41ml ooOBOitt llluof* - 

limk ihetm Dc^ tro, dq^b^ 1%. 

TOURING 1.0.ND0N 


By W. T^m^i Slioht With m liiinHlt|c4a» hf t»» Ht. Bart. M» 
Huna, A Setia 0/ 4 T^urt, cimrrkig rlic chkf ptm i^LmEf LcnKbOp 
Uluirraiod hf pbcriEigcikphs linwtn^ ui tkrrhra , -W « ^ Ow 

Ckj. Conrii cJoth, cM^. 


TOUR3NG England by road and dy*wav 

A F^prtbr Itlu.TiaBKl GuiJt. in • tww TMim, «a itn E)auik» of Rutd 
Ertg!^. tit bTOwr A. Jowji^ Cwttpriilim u> Tfpiml )w.)«r P?»t 
HtWDdurttirt aiui «o«nilc«r Mip, rnilwtiKiRw » 
I *v J diiwTi ilmf^EkEied: Riviite Mip uf Tfmt, crhlch 

to drtczI beJ jn wtdl w»,»r-|K.,i ItTmourt toialuity, utl buiUitUi ot 
lattmf. XUtuttMcij bf laiiwin^ aid jo pbutqifrtiiiliiL CnwD i*o. 
11. nerc. 
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MASKS OP THE WORLD 

A ConFBjBirPNCfivi, Cour4«.iL-nvM Stfiviti tw not Ftdciuirntkrti 

PzcnJ3 AKi> Uj fmcF D^m-tnt of Ehc TliairnciJ An 

SoClkiCt. NilKHul vjcnjia^ m |4 |bIiiiic!|i] uuj CuJwiI fnrJt^- 

iluL^tkiri maJ iti lllM4mtifvA mwhihic^ b (U^Urnype I'mra q^daUf 

takai PbcKTtRxnphk^ inctuiLng if nESkcti in fiiB C^K^viiing 

itnLin^ cufnpfcK^ wiih umie cvmplae it?b»v prbiuiivc mbb b 

ESrfdcth umJ Souilii Amak^ AfekX E^t F^: Anc^ni Gfwz uid 
K<Hri«; Acoanwioe Prwm ud TuJf; uad ^f<Kkna}i^i tinifincEi. Edidoa 
UnJioJ lu too^ CETpkL. Soull inuSky. An limai^ gllL £6 ^ tm*r 

MEDIEVAL COSTUME AND LIFE 

An Krutinc md ^evkw. Bf DoKDnrr Ccutuiiing 

11 fuU PUt^A ftom fbuKjigtMplu of U’l-bc idiJc Ami Ramlf f^bum 

w ipceAlty radr OnvnHQtt ftnn Mdiknul ke PWift Ui lUnc i^rw 

tbfi ^uihot^i DtiiwiJigft of pnctkxl CoiiAiTiucTkin, SbcEchN^ eic^ 

■nd ^ PU^ of «nc aoe R^tiHjA'ilow from 0<i4«t*p>iiry 
Ejf icoKf gf Mcdk^ql life *m3 wgriu Ijtrge r«y*t lio^ c1e>tI3. 114 , esk. 


A SHORT HJSTORV OF COSTUME AND ARMOUR. 
CHIEFLY LN EN'GLAND, io66-i»oo 
Bt P. M- Kfiuj uul gjocpoi-Fn ScjfWA«, PrincipiJ of the Slide Sdkoed 

of Fine An. Ro7*i |tc^ dob, gUE. aji. iw. Oi kt x tduaxxc 


L Tim CODDLE AGE^ WlOi on O^ilUn 

“■Shinifc** **Shap«,'" KcHmpcknkf iod B^irjgUfidan Mn^det ArmneU. 
1]Iu«uud 4 Pkta ia Kkt Kold^ ova too Poi Dtmwhig* itid 

Flm«gi|gEtifd3i<; Svo^ gill. pci. 

IL Tim REMAlSSi^J^iCE, i 3 Flih Secdoni on FufT md itlaibei, 

TIk %iidibdi TfraL **Citm!W** *ttd Fbe^h ^lodix, rhe Hnniif M 
Dcrlme of Frwdef„ Armmiri, et^ fUmiratod bf \ (i ^nlw) in 

ctiloUTi Mod ifltrt ion Fen Dnviqfp^ juhI Pliue* of 

f I Rc|mxiLEClinnL EJnEih« gnU, ftet 

HISTORICAL COSTUME 

A Cbmzkie of Ftihkin b ^esmet BAJOpe; Ity PiANqii 

Ksult ifendi Ramtkh^ii Sciewahil ConiiBiing w imef duMvccctktici of 
Drtm b Oicb ndino^. Uit.tiEtirHj by mmK bwulfrdA of «nd uia 

Sketthtt fro^ odgbiki vmuKnt by Njnatku4FIe Sci^rsim of grcrttpi^ 

ngum tftd dniile. IncEodiE^ j Pkix^ ipec^y ffirpfi>itKftl in cofew, 
■nd TO t^E>ij|n|Mak lefTfodyCUim of Pwcoie*, PkMifbLv Seflmn ttc. 
Secxhnd Edkioo irviMd iemI cnkigicd- i^Jge loytl 9*0, cknkf gill. x|L Ort. 

SCRAPBfXIK 

By eVA^ L BFATt^i A highly cntertainbig Furngo. wonidjnbg ETtore ifw 
yio plMHUOgiufkliJi, p«jfitlElgt ind dEmwkE^ ftefirr^dufod ixi oidour Arid 
nanMiirtirhrrnae) of boDei di^nrk, him Kwtriy hjurt^. «f-* 

uad m perki of ulitln on HuII^'vexkI. The Rnuitn fuiht^ TeJiin)^ FbrtO- 
grapla. Pubkicii^ ctti MfdiEEEii Ivo, fhrik. 114. rurt. Dt iMit Bditkm, 
IWibcd tn t Jffl dgneii mkk bttund b pirchniarr Vdbini^ £j net. 

SflAKESPEARE'S ‘^ROAmO AND JULIET" 

Wiib dealgiu Fm* Co«rum» ukI Scctb;^ tn Qiley^ Mbwu A 
bc^iEEtful ediririn of ihH foinoui itigrhly^ dco^inElTdj mtmtij. cnatemlnfl 
50 parirm of ««, i O^doUt *nJ mcpWichronE rpllniYpc l^iaof ibeiMgllf 
Ipotullr tniadii Fuf *\^ Metio^CoUwyn-MMitrei Fdm FiudhtriJufL Spedii 
bEtihcd edioon l^any 410^ doEXKBXire doth iLod od^JOt jBciciO, ill. Oef. 
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A iUSTORY OF AROIITECIURE ox Tiim Cbirr^iiAnvR 
Mirnioi} POJL nm 5rcQ£3^« Olaftsma^i akji AuAntut 

By Sim B.i.Hiim FLrrf:mEi, Pl\IUJ0-A.* FSrX, ^Sbii] l^itkai, ccan,- 
fiimly irwr^ltco- 

ix,}6o tcotniiy iikioJ ind nocktlr bigcl) &wii 

of B43i T i Hn gt fid ffiwi ipcsckiKy inati^ Drjwus^ cd Sim- 

lun, Flam, Cctail wd OrPffincm. Rfiyil tvQ, gUl, £e Jfi JwL 

**A ti mJh i i p i <i| mttlM bt Mmami wdtii 

Ilki04niltkm, mSp^ Irslith:^ Ui tm cip^pprsifiM tfb 4 

riri JamW of ^ ArikkilL 


JWTiFORO^JT -HliTaRfC^l. ARCmTECfUkE^ l^tnKARY 

^ il.MhfrFid TVii^litidLP *« fff Tripl~r 

ARaaTECrURE of GREECE AND RO^^E 

By 1- Aw nmW * R- Fiibm^ fSqFmA, N<7W Itstmod bi tim' voUliocf, 
(mraimib^ ud much atki^nL hlKlimn dcd^ 

gfik. tn, od tibch wcimx^ ut Uv Ivtk 

K ARCHITECTUItB OF A>iaENiT GREECE, t^wmfai, rsnpdclkil 

■id tntKh imlargcii by ’^nxJAil HidJ. PiK^biuc^^ FVd«*fiir fd A^ddEBdiuE 
■1 CdiLnubu Unirf^byi ud ibc* Aiufificm Acbdiiiiy ■>!: Atbcoi- 

Wltb fltcr 1» lULxtmxituii nl CuScHype, lulf-to^ ara} lbs. 

Tl. ARCHTPECTL-RE OF ANOENT ROMlL Rttitcd fid twwftMm 
Aunt. Ll_f>., Un DltE^qr of the Brituh $cIkxi| «t R(kdc. 
wich tbout too liiiiiiiMii^ini iii hiiP-4a[^ fid line. 


BYZANTINE AACHTTECTtFRE AND DECORATION 

flj J. Ahhott MJt.. twibar of “The OiuKhH of Fk!lE«i 3 a.‘‘ 

«e. A cal^ul, KUiJarilr lOd dxuMttt^ aXimm «f the flntJaUnmi mad 
eluM'let of ^wuniclfcitul sicdkeit ml dcoatitlm. bimJ trpet ef 
bulMlu^ in CutvanTHKitilc, Gnwnc. the C^iw. ArmiinK lult, 

etc. ^lih coIiiiihU rrniui(MQBe .thl iw Pbac^phn; tthivnliiw <if 
ufetNin u| tmethft*, OmamicnDiiet Dkitndini. Caniiuf. Dealt*, etc, 
■Ad rminenmi Uix Dnwitljn. Mnltuiu tvo. doth. ifUl. II*. HI. 


ARCHTTECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 

®jr J- Annwturr, A.H.I.U.A. Xetbed ■aJ EinUrecd. wtih ui 

^moQW Ctaptu oo «nl l«iBi wc^ hj AnTimit SmAminw 

FjS^, F.K.J.AA. %lih le PImci, InelAdniji i6 in CollMn’Ci *£■! i*® 
ULu/nirms ui the text. MeJnitti tii. titu 

ARCHITECTURE OP THE RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE 

^ ‘ Mwt^p K .RR.. PJ*a* In 1 vq xnluiinip ohteuuhW nntiteJv. 

TAl«A». or £. for the 

RA(U.\ RIINAIKASCE (MavthoBj, With lin lUtnnatkim. 
V. TTIB UTRR renaissance ti^rtlg; ‘1’ 

tif iUirnieml AffUnttmtt Larrnnajfimfiirmr 
^Rlti^.ni ^ nfcM«**D Ilnv-Oi. «.A. Phh 
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A SHORT aunCAL HISTORY OP ARCHITECTURB 

Bf 11 l-Eunturcmi Statiijlh, SwoosJ Edhb^ retted ukI 

aikr^nJ hr G. A-TC-WIN,. P.RJ.BkA. Cdfttaiiuri^ 6oa 

ij:td Tjd QlLHtndLxi^ from Pki3% ctic^ 

wiik Cl»w4rkf||ic!il Obiim mi Chmsj. Efedy iJptii, j;Eb_ i£i, mL 

Ain jMpfUlMlim | /wjU| Su*. nil 

I, af AJi5^ttlcy tad ihc <lm i c Afiri 

IL RromW KH;<nwm?iC|iK saU SanKW^ 

U1. Tlkfi Mkklk Aj^ Jfclkj fche RwuHi^-n ^ la Jiloiksi Tka»- 

** ‘Wl^bB IbvJlB ItP- iIk aaiL ep^ M b liv tiul ¥aIu^M* hi.iid]:»^ kJlSIt IW 
WMpttnJ U Eilgllil^ JjV mUh Ui lUnSmlMBd tb UTbklHilif* «r| tbv 

THE story of ARailTECTUEtE 

Fmn die Baflk9t Aj^ cp the f^tpieul D*f* Br P- LuLte 
FiHXRA. W^^h tji jlEuitraikiai of thcr prat bulUin^ of mJI sime fnM 
Phfttofrn|ktki Aod tinvingK ind vfwij DiapTwrn mi the tott of 
Vi£wi nad lbiii±rfi4- Fop 3 vo^ bofftlL 6 l ncL 

THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN BNGiAND 

Bf \t' ju TBi K. CcrnriKT. PS,A., F 4 RA A pgpqliu iUtiMmixd wsvxm, 
ta whkh iIk uErui mnd mcihadt of Archtcccmnd i3ct|gfi uc fimplj eupkittod^ 
snd hsihai Mp with hKuI Jite lix dst/t, In Tvro Paftt'. I. Rsflv odd 
Mecbnml, la dilctly Duuxlut^ IL KsmIwiK^ dtkdr 

HoiuEm. Demy I to, ^ ^ 0£X per jfoit, 

L P^^nnPORHAnOK TliE VimOD OF aiDftCH BUtLOiNQ 

IIlutifiCDd by t}| phofo^rAfibp upJ ^ hd. act. 

H. nB^Al^AKCB. THH PHRIOO OF HOUSE BUILDING 
BltitUfttcd by rya p^ofifiphi mi dnwingi- <k, ^ rm, 

ENGLISH GOTHIC CMUROiES 

Tiiq SrTnif Of Tidiiii AsPKmxrrytjL Bf Ctumxk W. MA« 

A limplc infonnjiTiTj pccouqt of cIk Flunm^. Design^ *nd PAtb of 
Pudib OjvjcNc*^ C*lhctlra^ rtCL* smiodJiiif Ou^ri on LnI 

BwUtJtrtg, Trjvtn-, Spiro* Omiroertt^, ttn. Ulumstctl \w j j Pbtm mi Lbe 

Dtaj^d^trtn, md hJO i7KiEi^riphk Fbt» of #0 Vim gfid DcoiUt, includib^ 
t Cx^tf Uti til xhn chla Dmrdio wofUi Jwln#. Ceowa 3 vo, doib, ft. oh. 

ENGLAND'S GREATER CHURCilES 

A rictimul Feciml with ta UiiradMciidn md Detcnpiivc Novo by Cl G. 
Niooucw^ Cdfiixkiilog 100 lliiiitMikmt of gcwrJil mtd dirtilJ ikwi* 
cxtcrkir lild inirrmr, ctI Citltfiimb, Abbcyit, Ontkglaie CbuTcha lild 
Cfupdi^ ctiL S^tuiue iti^ 4 to dunK pkiotiii udo, |s. 6 d. occ. 

THE ENGLISH HON!E FROM CHARLES I TO GEORGE IV 

By U Aj-TMim Gcitci»^ FS.A A of ihe i!ri'ib>pmcdx lEm 

!bilu{mg, OcenntkprE uid Ci;ntcn t^ign from Edrty SmBm ibnet id ibe 
cofuipisictATicui uf tbc XIMdi C^rury. Dyn^Lag ^tx? FlimtaiSni^ 
fhovmg Ginltni, Ivr^ dkF Lc^ Smci 

Knuy'tpnv Slwp Fiwti, cIe-* elt, Uirge Sto, gilt, in, nrtp 

THE GROWTH OF THE ENGUSH HOUSE 

A MhiMt Hbiury oT ^ti Daifiti mod I^inekipitwiU im(a lloa to |too 4 . 0 , 

By J. Altv^kp GoTcn, ES.A.,^ PKR.1.B.A. ContAinmg ^00 wnb 

ovw Ito IliuftEnviioM fiom Piujidgiaphi. mod tuMiy plauvc* n tj;w tm 

ftom Motuit%J SLcfidKi, llidu, mod Otd PVkjdi. Sccvjcid 

zopiKd mod tttUrged. Luge crpvn Itoi dotb^ gUip 104 ^ net 
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THE DOMESnC 
DURING TiiG 


OP ENGLAND 


ARCHITECTURB 
TUDOR PERIOD 

CDinitzictl iJi B ScncB of PbtKOfrnphi ml Mimitn] DtBvln||B ct CjMiutfr 
llunev Mmoop Hoim idd Chber UtdldfalA. C«B?Kar wd 

AfeTiiv* SwrraM, P.RiJkA. Soooud Eiuiloa, BcvImI tmt EnkinL 
tnnqiniing aio rbF«>, touKlj imlr iwntBlwwl in tcjlkim^ «raJ 

l^mip«i¥e T«*I. indti^;j|; 4*# lUMUuioiii 
of AwliEMMlBJ \ScX 11 « PImMit UiCtBilfti ftutta j4Klt<4([tBpb> lljBViZIA^ 
makiMil B UBal of oVrp 1Jlintt>lk«M k ilL £> twf> ifOunm, lowJI 
bockram, uat. ^ Ml llic wt (The Ttdttmn oUBlut ht ofabinol 
iqxnttdf bui tit ut tim h pmdiutH^ krttdwtiftO 

THE S.NUU-ER ENGUSll HOUSE FROM i6fio-*t4o 

fij Ap lii ttuTumonN, P.Rpi.B,A., and Hbbqw DwcJiLnDK 

B.A* Trtiitfttj uf ilm QuncirMtkm bhiI c4 Srvb; the 

Rtrciltufejn ^ pjan; KUittyt «nij CofiiniBriikp: tUxatiuc, VmdWi, 

faBSwnrk Rmka*. SlaunMct. Will Timtwtil. CrilW «itU *«* 

Dtenj duik iii Mf. 

THE OLD HAJJpS AND MANOR HOUSES OF NORTH- 
AMPTONSKfRE 

J* AiFnnu Gonai, WJL, F,SpA.. F.R.LILA. 'Thh full Hkimki 
liiuaiJiiciKei Ukl dcKdpTivd ira, and too pIjhb mA bjhk 110 oiuurithini 
tnffl pbixpjiiaptB, ufukal and old loku. CMnquyoB Imertw 

aiul HvetkTt Mevi, I^uib, FIhib, Dnkli and Garderuu Orawn 410, 
CkHn. It*. qcT, 

THE styles of ENGUSH ARCIIITHCTURE 

A kiap» (w Cflua**jiiiva Wall i>b LtLTtun* Uiambami. For Sdionk 
Ti^li ci*, Studeue*. etc. By Aann'* Stmttqh, FS.A,, RR.l.BA. 

nL^**/* (SuiMt Tlrtm Kf iha Slain nf the Ttakr 

i^id}. w»»i«ifnj( tir (tdiigiBni»,xain,liy jdn. tii.Ddciniinvttlwcr. 
or 111. nci itioimtol on tiMn. 

Sjkn TI; (Ttotto^ lllnbeiliaii. Smart, and Ceoi^ 

Pcnixlil. Compmlae ti da^cimita. tu- im pifv» or ^tm. act okwicmL 

An Lni rotlucfvjiy pq nfk fetin .ki -kiiuadl, ifluiiijiflifitf retkioiil 

" ™'“™' »«“•>»* ach iyk iriih 
further Uhotniltw*. oo»™ 1*. Ik- nei; CJ.11I1 n. £d. Mf taidt 


GEORGIAN ENGLAND <i7w>-iijo) 

9 4^' IndimtkB. Ut Ikifcmie A. E- 

IhiddlnB tikn, ihc TmAit. 
ThMTiw* aw. lUuitTtiNtd hr » 
r^**^**^ ominttpoou, PimtA, iMn^hiwt end 

THE XVlIlTtt CENTIIRV IN LONDON 

Ab AdTAJhl of Iri Soeail Ijfc and Arr*. Rv f BaaBMau GaiA]«LUii 

li, Man. *t.h .01 llhutraifc.,,, YnVr«m% aJ 

diBBlrci and . b. t^kor. ehifh,’^ , ,a. 

LIFE IN RECENCY AND EARLY VICTORIAN TIMES 

^ *•' 1 ^ ttf Brumiiiei and D'Otwr fltSO- 

m irkn nwnrniui lU.i.iniiaKii fnilii 

Ur^Sw^ekll4.*rttl, rM. 6d. ML 
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FORM AND DESIGN IN CLASSIC AKCHITECTIJRE 

Dt SimATTW, FJ*A.p F.IL1.11A. Fftsc^rki^^ in i» Pktr* fr™ 

MciiAihlTd DraMlgl^ ^ RVpfim oi EiiUi^ QilclHTruilcrf, Stplr^ 

OiB, fecJcn^ ^Qt fitfBictilatjn bniklHtgt ihfum ki Phn^ 

EkTitifvi mi S«tipn- cknli, gilt. ncL 

'*1)^ ll4Jdthn ii»l^ Ul^r^«t«l^niw;tHnL 

drikWi ta W|(4f a iHini ^kwaI± H riM^ im *a hlu ^ ib imypbuir, du 

Ixxuly q| #^Mr imOiimiM jfwMnti. 


THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTl^RE 

CiLEE^ Rctmjjj. iDil Rj?fAtifJU4ai^ w^h mmflc* dl rtrfr bmoric 
Ar?MuiTJ3N IN iTAUAkf, ENnurH, *nd XmLKiAH Umovim^ By 

AKuniM. SrntATTWf^ F*S.Ap *tt Imroducik^i by A Tiitt^iv 
A. tl.LBA. Ulutint^ kn a Attk* d* i« tram tpiidiily 

diKvlrtifi^ ktcImJilig m dEbfOplEtc; Krict d V^fluk.'* Oulcrv AtiQ loiAlcindi 
exunpln d FmKia^ Iraituq;, amt Eri^kh btflldlni^r ^Itb full hinoncaLl 
■act prvcniciJ Ddln. Ato, bciuod ^ cIbiK eQit ^ m ponfglbi, pci; of 
Ip 1 put*; classic; ITALLAM. APPQCATTaNS, clfrtb I*, nd wi, 

RENAISSANCE PALACES OF NORTHERN tTALY 

(With buoiE BpiMiavi of JPcciigiiAju Fnap the XHIik ta tbc XVTlth 

CaiiiinCA< t^iiui by Fpotewp Dh- AjLnrnixmr in ^ rdp-i tafh 

cufUfuning t&o fuii oa^ Hate* ifi CoIkkiytK Um iroUlIy taken FlKt£i>- 
grapb* or Slw4*iMl3H’¥ittg%. ''JC'lfh fiiJl idl L TLiSC^^^V, 

Fi/iukwXt PiiMip SiEhA, Sio)MTiamiCi:uia. IVmfA, c«^; Vd, IL 

VtlNlCti, bclifJJn^t d*> VpajofMA, Ma«tva^ Vk-jmsa, ojod Faciu*: ^o\- IlL 
GBN0A« indudlng Abn PiniiuA;h« Mwc»a. bliLiK, Tippiti, 

Pavik Hkp&am^l SkfiBCiA, etc. SmiU ckiih, £t iji. nei each 
YuluBDC, ec tbe *et d j fnt £t ia, ttetr 

EARLY CHURCH ART IN NORTHERN EUROPE 

W][ifa ppvdal RdfetsUe ta Tlnibct Cixiiimdtkia «Pd DeCuiatk^ By fbtj£cuoir 
JfdscT Antluit af "'Ongiii oC OLriniin (.lipfcb Aft,^ etpt 

lytalpig odtli Pl.a-Stxupi4r*^t2K Afct pk rem CiUiAttai^^ ^‘0ai4fiM Anttp- 
TWrytM* Ik BAiTwrj* HtrAtwH; HilfT^mpipi DitiAniiA^ 

HPHPn: Till ^Hir Ohiaciihi PP Np^tpat; KqrAx Tpwin in ScANT>J?i*VUt 
UtiiAifiidcnj- FoyaL ckith, ^tl. ext- 

ART IN Tim LIFE OF MANKIND 

A Surrey d it* Ajchicvemmli froin the EoriJat Twm. By Ar.lA* W* 
SiiiPT. tTttPifwd ki A ttfiicfc irf cuiirba yiiliHinw, «k cmioinbig pbeul 
lo |aig« d fCKiH vfth about ye jUuifnciopt frafn il^ puihnf'i ilrr^gvond 

p pcf& d l6 prhnTi jgtaj¥Wc fikftjL Siv>, cLuh. jy_ isia (art tuIuok- 

I_ A GENERAL VIEW OP ARTr lia Mcajppip, Ppjn<ztiw 

oKD AiiFiPriATtPw. IL DIR ART OP ANOLNT DSfKS (Epm. 
Duui'i4t4« Amtaia* ppift^TA^ and other land*). Ul. CHliLX ARD tV. 
ROMAN ANIJ HVi^;ANTtNE ART 


Tkdw Tobirnra air dnignpd tv> Icm jA ml Intradpctlrxi ra ttx A 

■[Kf SwJf of Aft m goictpL 


I ra the AfwpCaHeTn 

Tbey PIE I ImpTf ^Tiiim ind fuUy ututiTstod ■ 


SHORT HISTORY OF ART 

PtcbkitJiflc l iup i p to the Nloetcctith Cditu^. TnupLUest fertm ihc 
Frrindi of Awpp^ Ht^ry. Edned pnd Rcriicd txy fL R* Tpixpco. 
lU(i 9 ir«tnJ by lf$ rpU'fn|;e PboCographiic Plptcv, OHPfprHiiiP abmi ^10 
exvmpbn d ibe fine** hiinting^ S^l^ktiue, Ar^hticciwt, ooJ [^oaronT* 
An uf Hoiiy* Cbnkp B^-raniiiia^ Godic. RaaboMKC, uid Reccai Dam. 
Malhnn gib. 1U, Rct^ 

1 ? 


T>)E CHEAP COTTAGE AND SMALL HOUSE 

Co*(w Auxi, FA.TA.A. Stw Edfilaci, twsodeiW <ni nktrri. 
c^tifalcg o«et <t«n Ottwwfp 

HwttMJa Scbcmcik etfc. fun irptafctaun*, 
Modnuii »T(s. cknh, lii tid. i™*?* 

A BOOK OP BUNGALOWS AND MODERN HOMES 

A f^ Osi^ Bid PIbb. Pf Cisctt 1. H. Knur. F^_ 

AJLai^ Airfdie^ J^ipri,^ DcduiB, wiUi W tak [W 

Bnef pM^ptium and bitjnuEeii Coit. IncludCij lomc tvck-^ter HooMt. 

MODERN THEATRES AxND aNE-MAS 

ajeria^jmetiun, Toirm, vwlbuiii, l^fatinK, m^il d«nTniku. dcuik 

of Thaua and In fhe CHidrm hvIi In PnHe, 

Gemunr. Ei^knd, Jndj.. AinKioT^ CoSSX* ItemS 

duolum ti^ »43fk oi twh •rehiwtB **^£ 1 ^. 

••cdnna u«. 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS Op THE PRESENT DAY 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 

GARDENS IN THE ALAKING 

A««onei. Cwwii ’'*™* 

THE ART AND CRP.PV OF CARDEN MAKING 

llji*nw?***V I. ^ ^ Hwiflift, tnfih Eifidun, 

Sfc«dia «Nd «ij I cuk.^"p^*r'lIuIdT^S^^ 

Ci»Toi. A Tcnfiiei^ tlecli tVi-n^u. 

'*" "f “d Tihi. S^mlJ folia, 

SPANISH GARDENS 

origil^! ** ^ ookmr from liie luiboc'* 

niinitiului^ in 

foyflj ito, cimh. *1,. cJL ^ «tig7HTffl|^ pea sc. S™U 

l@ 


rtm •*E\^CUIH CHUKCH .4RT” JERifif 


ENGLISH CHURQI SCREENS 

A iiJtii ( LK heQnWy <rf il^ [L^<aladon! DnLgEi^ Gremi 

RocMfai Trri^Mi *n4 Cdm^ b PkTah Owridx* dunn^ \iedicTli n4 
RouiMficir Tka«h &y Atm^p VAiLi»ai+ M lutljof 

Lyt:bptc«>'* *'Tbt €Hd Calks» qf OifanJ/" nc iUtotatisd hf iomc 
l» fnir^wkioi qf csi'pcd torin^. eia, ffcm p^io- 

^j^i, ifKMUFcd 4iw»in^ «aiJ iflciutEin^E inunV Ob lafifCi ejmrit 

mJ ■ in ^dbur from wmiEr<dvut df*wmgfc 4 ^ dotlL tjin net- 


OLD CROSSES AND LYOlGATES 

A S^udy cdT ihfiiz' Ofid^ JiqiJ- CD/tMctuiiiidip'. By Atmes: Vaijlilnch» Zhl. A.*, 
' ^cih Di^ »o liiK LUtiHEqiknt from upcc^ Pti«iuEci|iiMp Old 
(^lA, uiil DuTin^. Cfoirn 410^ lit iima- la txK 


ENGUSH CHURCH WOODWORK AND FURNITURE 
A SratJy in GnfiartDmli^ fn^ a^0i tijfr-ijf&i By F- R hCi?^'^tB' ■fld 
F. H. tuMMT^.F-S-^ IIliHinuifi4r» in ^to taimplci from rtocti- 
ra^hh*, tb* DffffjqpiilHM oT Sowell^ Senchra^ FtiJii-GsTicri, Roafik 

DiK)ii^ t\wdjiti» w*i vhk dc«aili of ite iiu™l hmJ Piiifii]^ Dcccavaud. 
tdc. Ciximsk 4tiK dotht 


ENGLISH aiURCH MONUMENTS, a. j?. 

By F H. CuofffL^, A tufrey of dw wiwt of the uM 

rraJ trifrtfrt fn *fUIIC, mixble, Kod iJAbWLlfeTT CoCtiudnhEJf OTCt IfO 

W(lb ^pvTT^ of l^q llkiitEElra»* fmm ipwial ind 

Dfwini;!. Cjtiwtl JiKO, dndi. Hl 

ENGUSH CHURai RTTLNG5 AND FURNITURE 

By jhe Rt» J. C Om* LJLO., A Stwrey, tceiESJyf of QmKJa^ 

Bdltt Ftifia uid Coven* P^piti, Screen*, Oulfuii BooIck 

GUse, OrEjaAfl. FUtC and other foLliilct inietx 4 (i Widi qnviiFdi 
of jcjo lUnjiiaitkjiii fmtn PhoiugiB^i* and I>iaeii^p^ trfti d^ui. gilt, 
ii%r 6<l. net 


ANOENT CHURCH CHESTS AND CHAIRS LN THE HOME 
COUNTIES ROUND GREATER LONDON 

By Fiua> Ron, R.lr^ A luftey of dii iami of die^ luftivdi of 

^knt oafttitiMi^p ^ the kaJir^ 4 Uibqcif 7 iin ibe lubkcL Vfedl J 
liharriikiiA^ many fuU p*^t dmo^ingt by da 4 cutPRE fliul from 

piuLuj^otpbfu Dftw 4firv rMHEh, fiJt. tia. €d^ net. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE: THE OAK PERIOD, 

In Owacsniik:*, Feafurea, V*d F^tait ifWwn Tndfrt" Tamr In ibe He^oicT. 

Hf J* T- GAiJioiL Cont^lr^g jo Kpjvduitd frocn the wathorif 
dravifts* dhiMrailitJ{ abowt aoc dm ii* of BftFpon*; Cods^ 

Fdem; Cipitala; Inidy MetaJ Fining ece. LkMoi^ 

a^ dfawingii of ripe^pEcoc* of tbe period and rti plKMojaapbic ijlUiU 4 don»« 
Wnh an KUinrraJ IpEpodiiaiim. «c, diath. y*. ^ net. 

ENGUSH INTERIORS FROM SMALLER HOUSES OF 
THE XVEth to XIX™ CENTlfRIES, 

By M. ksmUAii*. Jillalrarmjf ite tkrnpkr rjpt id t^aigO dudiu die 
Stuan. Geotgiitn. tTwJ KeficflCJ Pcfiodi. OioEaimn^ w» pifie*, uaJ too 
PlaiBf, toa nliwrTB rirtfa, ffcrtn Fbertogtapb* and Meanuced 

Di»*^r>^ 01 bitrnan, Chimnty-pkro, StaijTpn. Du^ Cdliniia. Psurlilng, 
Mctalvi^rk^ Cknrifl^ etc. Wim dEaeiipu^G teat. 4to, ckrib. Mt- net. 
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BATSfORiyS UflR-4RV OF DECORATIVE ART 

In 4 T<ibfw fiXHUnadiiiirKd^ Scrki ^ rcpwUbk ifnl ctiHn| 9 lti£^ 
OEM. Enih viduntc hu si aianh^ teriet ckf p4*m, 4ikJ k i <T9iiipJnE! fukir 
lO tYwt v^k tii In [^Fod^ Tilt *T>twrnET mn trttwkiblr f«,if ihe tfiii 
nnnshcr d tluir yimnrmriofiK the titsplkirf uid ckvw* of iJCmk 
intau. The cmpUie i«tin m puk&kJtw4 »r pfkm mwmiiqa la £tix. btu h 
vuppikd fcjf tbe pnaEuf mr ilir tpcciil price of £9 net. 


__ ._i WU UdT « 

r «l E««U.i^ FwIot *1 


riT Itm Ed4 Ulrtbxtitm « 

-^7^ t*m 


DECORATION AND FURNITURE IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE EARLY RENAISSANCE, tjocT^iti^ 

An AeciHint of iJwlr [VvcIcKirimE md Diuacteriifit; Fumn dui^ tic 
Tildor^ Biieibctiun Iind JmAikevi tVriddj^. by &L JceJUIun^ G^m^nljq^ 
4 boiis ^ pms^ tnJ (jTCf wfull'fio^ Plitc* (wi* CcJouJC^ Pin?nib{ 4 cce 
end toffir ht Rki^gnTUJxl, todudltti^ qvct 400 TUtJiuiiikifii, fttun ipecuHy 
ocadc I^utEf^TTpht tnd ^le&iuKtl tnd fnim Biib 

(■tK t m,)p eki>4hf gik, £4 no. 


VOL. IL FURNITURE IN ENGLAND FROM to tjU 

Bt Fn4Nci> LicaroDei. A Surrey of ibc EJcTelofoc^t ui lu ChM Tfic*. 
G^n^ln^ 1 « Titb ow 40 a DiKtrukinip {trvm ipeoi! IP 1 ic>«p^ 

BTfepm^ tuKtthET mill j in colcMxr. ScocMict rerlnl wlih imity 

Qcnf Hhuiialkidl, e iq| ckitb^ fill. £^ 

VOL. m. DECORATION LN ENGLAND rROM 1640 to 1770 
Bp FutKiD Lt^niiHv. A Renew of Jb iTwvclaptnoiit md ftmniwi- Ccio- 
tuning FV FfW *ith oth jia lUmRitkoi. of which 11j ttc fulLw^e. 

fmul Phws«rzph». wtd ^ in nikiiir. ScCKUid E^iiHXt, KeThcd bid 
tnlbgod. E!aln ((4 iiL 1 io| iiij. ^ £t n*. «*. 

VOL IV. DECORATION AND FURNITURE IN ENGLAND 
DURLNG THE LATER XVHl™ CENTURY, f7<knt*o 

An Aixoccat of thek Devd/dpncqr md Qiuactafstk by hL 

n*0«. Cali^ituM thcot too P^gn, wilh o^w l¥ti Itdl^puc Pktea h fcloo 
IHT# in CbUiiTTpc). toehiilinij oret 400 mmintiiMi^ jnHn uwiiiiv tiuik 
PhiXDgnptit uni Sr«aial ITnorifigi. Uid l«<Hn EnwriTKiKt. Fnfio {t=w 
14 * |e 4 kfl,), dndu giit. £t toL OCX. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR THE SMALL 
COU.ECTOR: Its Hutort, Tths ako StinBcm^iiTScs 

^ !• A. E. Elkmmf-tiOfwiK>. Cmiiiniii^ ijo pten «■!>& 

ebii^i 1 $0 uliiitiftiKini ffuin nhiirnffiiphi^ Lild prifin. giuj. tipfemitt, -orifLixii 

d«>jMi. Onmneiut, cK. Tk it plwincd m i huldr Onidc W ihe 
Swo!”*i»o^"*wl>*chippcal toihccolkcMitafatcr^gc maini. 


HNGUSH PIASTERWORK OF THE RENAISSANCE 

By M. JOL'ku^M. CdtnprlBJi^ nvn- too rull-ptge plain of FJtnhcthan, 
Snean, ^ Adam ^lliri|n, flcim, owemmnich. niwte, qna- 

flwliJIf phoioipiiph, aiai ffta» IMMIIIWI 

daictti^ *fld Demy 410 ^ cLait icL 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH WALLI*A1»ER 

P(«T> ilw Ikrllnt I’etiod m 1914. Jff AwOf VicKik Soomu moJ Joint 
^ « (OICIM and 140 lltnWOiAom. 

r^fnli-papc Sp«nt^ of ftwn the XVIih •» die 

XXtb UnhuicB. Ui«E 410 , bt tkicknm. giJL £j n- net. 



OLD PEWTER; Iw Mwans 4 ki> 

A Gui(i« f-n OJlncKitt, Owob^ mid Anrfpwi*. 

HiitKtiEi. Cditmwj, Flrtr Vi»*PfaUetir of ihe Socw of IVwm Col- 
It^uioL DKitilnitis •boci 100 tmaoi, «{th |4 f^ic* of ^ 

Btitiih F c tfMj, dMod otid dmn i M . id m lJ»mf ),w 10 ^ 0 ^ 
wHli Qlukttatioin of ifaclr Toothe* wd 5e«w«d^ ^joinub ft^n»- 

4 l]jetiacii of e*iiiiiiif ToiKi-?!*<«► myi T**< tUtiiiniiiEHo. Cheaper lastas. 
Picani 410 ^ durti, ijih< !». !“*• 

OLD SILVER OF EUROPE AKD AMERICA 
Pz^m bidt Ter«* to il. XlXih OtottiiT, B, E, Ay»iii» 
of dx Uhl 3ilio( of iinulaitiL Anwiit*, Aw^ 0<^. Cae^ 

■hfTiitiL Utoiituth, l*taiicr^ Gcrtonir. lIulbmL Po<««»Ti 
Nonrar, PtiUnd, Pwrojjnl. Raw*. Sooeba^ Spdti. Swedrn, bwiiiwUni!l, 
f— with e QHattf iM SpgzkiU PUm: and ^4 J»buO>((t«»>a» rtaies. com- 
pernins nr Cfceapn mitou*- Ctowa 4to. art Caura*. tl*. Wl- 

CIllNESE JADB 

A Cd*miM 05 K»n?* linammcMMi ftrifaew pd» CoLiacriHif ano Stoomot. 
By STflMUfl CuiaLW Norn. ITtfB •“ ^ 

ewar Sumt. K.C.V.O.. fomeriy Dimmt of ihc Vkaona mid Albert 
Muemm. Dedkrtoi bf pBtni(i«l«in h> flier Crrdooi Majesty Quccit h*»*7; 
With a full urirt of aiiaHwta™ of iht Gnmt (rf 

periods rti 40 iiifke.ttnile™l(«i «d in it^pboi^P*^ B 
cnffijiks bdijiigtng to HAI. the Au»g, H.M. Ciueeii Mary, H-R^. ^ 
Dube of Kart, and wthet En^lnh and Contuxiital tofsl, piiniJe and tuihue 
cslkctioiia. Small ato, cloth, eWt- L» “* 

ORIfil^AL LOWESTOFT 

B* 1 A, Lupin Htirt. ^itpoi wiih apodal Enfctiwv to die mih 
OlM and ibe pMwhln decomroJ for ibe AmciKaa mibet- Unridy 
QliaiTtFai. ft* Aexa 

EbiGUSIi CONVERSATION PIECES 

IuSj«3nwa*»xSiTwaia,aiMbt»td“S!)uil*ina»to<^ Aptoom 

sine of Dotnwtk ^rnail Cmi|Pa and iheir RaJom durW|( die 

ftltieiiXRdi cBHtitfca. Wth fi Cohwf and g6 morociiianie misa 
nioiliatina she Wfjdt of amoe r» pdrt>=**. &»««» and uoluinvn. on^ ol 
h bdurt uncntbliibetL and roraaii^ a mid ^ atmeti™ cepKrtQtailmt of 

oatierapimiy social Ufcwi&Otoluagurt*. WUldnaiptlM mdluitotKal 

dfitrt. ato,t:to(b.jtili. IH. ner. 

NARRATIVE PICTURES 

. ... Tlrfl Hater voSuflrt todic Mflic andMrtVpofwlw 

‘Tawirmiiton Pleeet‘* loaiMi a cooipeeltetoli'c aittdf of dte^paintug of 
anonkile and ansiy in tnidand dnifae the to »«» lean. TJa Of 

IluBarth, Caltoborttegh, Fuidi. //d&y, Tomci; ^itniart. R^toboo, 

Crt^dutob, Tiatoi. Wibie a»«l “« tUiuM^ In she 4 cafoirt and 

DW i*>i o^umKhiwK Cxvwn 4VQ, diah^ gtU- Jii-Eicta 

FRENCH PAINTING IN THE XIKtii CENTURY 

By Uut* Lavra- Concuajkm u iTato in ctJttiii ^ ^ hi 
wlffi tm i-JuttfR Ml f^knuEi bf Mjr-mnL S|iv,h, ftnd m 

bf As-PtceD PuHrn-nittH*. Ihilh k^r Jf-biiiciliip uni ilLuttrautm buoh 
IVimi ffw cif cbe fmoi *nd fm« driinStnrt mra ip t» ffw* 

Ue pIcfUTo ilk-iiwJ «lt wWi fFdmf»fiTit5f?aSk™(^ 

dlber En^lfbh, Ccwipim&l ov Amtmm- Oovn Lw*, **■- »e** 
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CHINESE ART 

Lscfoilinft fift Eitiiodiiam hf Rckeu F^t mnd mrckki un Sculp- 

nut, BciiciAa^ CmmkK JkIp, Ewnek nd LKf|a^ etc., & 

LiirmE>«rjr ttwTw, Ohvalu Biumk, FcKijAliD ]Iaccpi.ui, .V, F, Kikhxcz 

Atld W.. W Wiiii I j ftil^-yurt caLrjutttl pktimy 11 1 [ fiitlj 

r^jdaKtid. fhf iKitifuMlbig mtn^dcn b ub pniMtv coUcCtkicil^ 

And LAchiilin^ Mha bptvmi to uM to FbotOKrvphKc 1 liuitmtoiu cm jt 
pUjm, ud A miiT^E ckf Une tou hi ijiac iqj; ^ili ttsfM, aArh*^ <sf 

dyimida, CKL Ufflc mpl (tp. do*, i rKU 

THE UUiUJA^CTOiV MAGAZINE MONOCKAPHS 

NO. a—SPANISH ART 

Am iocrvdHc4i34y Bc^iev of Ainibhtsctm^ Fhmiiiig, 5<niJpTiicc, TtHf i lw, 
CcrtiEHd, \('oodvfjf tc. Meml^rfa, hr Eotau. TfLU, Si a Chaaixa Katuiift 
ui4 it IpciMPoctE> JUt. Cttmnwf A. F. Kcvcwim, B. ftACi^HAAf 

■od A. TAN PM PtPTp tnd P. QM AahHaH^X tftt|3fi£tifdTp 

Wilh i C^enend! Imrodiu^tirM bf B. IL Tkiux^ lue CUFuiv oT Tik 

lUtntTAUBl hj ts* Iai^ b(c rrpn^duorMirw n/ p^iniijiiijgK 
DoflirMCtTi AtT| cfc^ bcliuling ^ In full i^bur^ oostt^ 

t^ckio^ iJb {iktuim h* JU- ka^ 410 * ilit fW. 

NO, III.—GEORGtAN ART 

A Surny An In. HAj^vni dt^rkig ifie aJ^ IIL 1-^1114^ 

h=4ii^ Muibotfiki. Tbn Sonnicn omnpmc: hr J. R. MAmkin: 

/im/E/c4rf Af hf Gboptmci li« Bnk.NAtn 

Kac^miiau; by Ot^iYiLft Hi 4 c;xbtt; Tw//^j by A F. Ria^ptotcif; 

hr <kniPW-S^iiMi.ei. ^S^itla m Inirfvluctkm trr Rooiui 

Fitf- The UluffimduEHi tnduck & pfaw bt «ik>tij^ inij ^ b 
dxnpfuk^ kupm tcjo iab|i?ct«. kof^ 4«>* cbik ieh. lai. 


THE DRAWTJJGS OF ANTOLNE WATTEAU. (6*4-17*1 

Bf Of. 1 C. T. Pa* CHS. of Ifn \ittnicJcai] MuifMin, Ox&n}, of "Did 

M«iet Dturiim*^*’ A fiiU. iHiutool uul criliol Sunry. Ilbtainitoii bt IW 
CojiomK Rqif^iKflwii of kIkkiI duncftiriftk On^inn tnm ptintt 
imfallc CfOkftiaiu. 01*117 nnpuhUilKtl, * Pmiil«]i« in (nloof and 
i6orthBoiMti!f «tn»i bnpoiiam [dciq^ 4>o, ckoh, bIU. £i>*.iiei. 

A HISTORV OF BRITISM WATER-COLOUR PAINTTISSG 

P-S.A, Wbii» Pnrrwnnl bv 4 lr l-L Ifi-'Oiiak'&TAjirflM. 
P,lt.W.Si- A New hkI Cba|Ki Pditii.'tt, nf^hnl anti ciiWa«dL i)f «hif 
hiy ir^. a taoJaftl wori.. »Jth 4 , (jitl-p»p- lll.unkiigm in cc4.*.r. and a 
fall fang^hlckl Um, tfnfitted ubihabetiodly, of the PAWitM] 
Wtlcfeolomni*. Ui^C Mnlfacn 6ti\ dijib. It*, bet, 

HISTORIC TEXTILE MBRICS 

|jf RtCUAkO GLt;un«^ CiinrtlcUrti;: ^fjiend*—‘O k Lptm—p*ttem— 

F.hf 3 a™a«*«rti Vtnienmu *te.. with 
. ’*! ’'”™ rbo(r.«fB|ih* Hid from (hir .^uiW* [3uiar|nsi 

Hliuftarins a*e* lOO Tariaik* 
ofTcttlleDnitcit. L*nfc«*t\cic.lb.8lic. At*. fl«i. 

THE ART AJiIO CRAFT OF OLD LACE 

J^llOraitifn, fnwM^ X Vfrfi ti> ibe HbtIj XlXtb Cemurit^ B* Ai^aitD 
Irtinabtrtfan W»I,HIIW* PtHi^ Crti- 
of Strfc *t-i 1*1 Ainiprit 

at TtfMcine and Tranue. llkitnicl ]n» full imm pkt™, f fa cofattc. 

6otpecuneill f™n,^ du««ont«i*iCofXofOU 
4 *as, iJiijf 410. ekiili, gjli, Cijt.oci, 

4 » 



FURNtTURE FOR SMALL HOUSES 

Bt IWt a. Wti tw Cmirtiiititg f& nf T>c*fea refFWnJiwcd from 

Phnt^gri^ ATul Drmviip AaitiM:. tog^rTba with lUiuiiit- 

ckrti K iw f «.t. fvufuc:^ ^i-Q^ cWK Tt M. ™l 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF HOME MAKIMG 

Rfi Em AM W. CpiMfcr, CMimininff rtictka^ l\hnn and InfDCTMtkv wj 
Bicb iiaii|cr» 0 Tiling a (tiMc-—Fuiti^ Vukstrp Rooenii 
—l^hirt^^Kilcheil—Hc^riJiB-^lAft^’^-CwTainf^Thn^ llm Ota 

tif Qpjcf^ PUL Ct«:Li*i 2 iiJi 4 j *14 wftb ^ i'ku* b fuU cukiur ef ocdci- 

■live pntH-fiKA, nnnKtniA i*f Inizib^ mtk imny SStachft, 

Plijtt And D^mm. Scccjiid lidhicvi rc™ii. S^tture *vOp dwell. 7 *. W, oci. 


MODERN DECORATIVE art 

A Setfei of too Excoifilf!! of ittmiot Dpcoririon, Fwintnifc, Uglirifii^ 
plidiiA Ktd whet OntmsiTml IWuw** By £, H. AfkiHi^jV 

bijpok VAnut^ in tcakmi^ tHkina m cum eadi rype <3f UMXn, ifld 
Jffc ccmtfJeBr mriil4]bMjCr llkuiraiEd hy ito phfiiihjiraft.btc pkE4ii iml }mc 
wiib diacrifidre teit. j>eniy 4tVp. itt oini^ ^-ILl I«. -(kL n«, 

DESIGN iN WOODWORK 

By PtACT A ^ ELU, mtbor dr^Modefn CmbhiictVMHii** rttL tlhvmn^ 

by tf dnvit^ COnsptuinE i|0 dlAfEJ^itti ifid 4T ftOO) 

pLKWjjjipbt of Mlnon^ Stmiiji, Ciiiineo* Tnitka. Boiikcsi^ tfRL 

[>ciny dodl. ^ CkE. 

HANDCRAFT IN WOOD AND MET.\L 

A IlMudlxjok fof thr UK of Tttcbcn, Studctiit, Odfttmea, ind oiiitn- 
Eiy JoiiH BrXVRl and AuJUtU J. Sttl»j4rr» Whit OW I-OO iilwiifiiiioa» 

frvrq OrrtfUt^ NJld Flf^dl Edhiqc^ iciriKd iml cflbfged, 

Lifj^ Iv-fA, cJolb- ^ 

GRAFnrORK IN METAL 

A Eksmenbuy TaflwHnk for Tfadacti^ Studeftttt «wi WcrficcnL 

^ AiAMO T. :^nBT-Kt. CcuntitynH i «™* of LesfocM m^d 

Bxcivmhi D™traioJ bf uumefoui faH.mijc ibe Aurhor'^i 

DrRwingi. oeb «»?mmi3uiL| by AfttM M-orkirt# iadudba 

■bo (WiSizmJ Noft-w Tiibiei. Medieju ftro, dam. mn. 

BOOKCHAFTS AND BOOKBlNDINa A PracriciS Courw. 

E4' Wjuqw, T«feet *1 l.dc«cef Cullcsjo of Ma cod Crafu, euL. 

CcwFiaaJikLK fccdwd on HiiTmuad UeTfrlrtpmeni!i, vmm fthdiiis 
Lfticrhttf, rjcai>^. Paper* fltc-i iv^ith mmut joo Ufmetukun ffum idEugracEii 
Mtd ph<jmgt^jik» <if gjraliHeP JUid bnkiud dnigui- Uige duih. 
Si, ^ net. 

WOODCRAFT; DESIGN AND PRACTICE 

Hy HoOhEie, A nrairrtcti mvnuiil -aAixh jjItbp ■ VaHrty of tip-ti>iitftc 

m\d imfiillAl tmtruettti f'-Jf fhs drai^i aid ooratfUtlkifl of d^minm Fumh 
tnit ana vwodwarb. ITcre iix ioO uai^ tiKitt than 1*3 iJcctdiei 

nod iikatumi lit ibr Aiitb?ir» cwufirmiuij biJwiTctb n^f pnirUcal dram-hiA 
and 40 pbmOK«Hb* of fiimltu« bt ibe mqal cmiiumi hum acki 

Ipdituiiuli^i &u|xr lOJaJ -iro, clotti. IH. Otr.. 

PRACTICAL CRAFTWORK DESIGN 

A SaAtaa or pnm^tLUMtvw Limmi Hx^Kn^ w ljL\-n{B.K^EiKK 
HaWI*. Pm.™ out. Dy WisiT«!!t*CLihtM, Tesidart 
of bktodkworm *ml Lrarfret at IxM^hbofOnffb CoIIm. Whh uimarmi 
plate* b col( 3 ilf* luif-tocia; alld lim: itnm ihe lUlhtif t dctlgnta, and fmn 
pboEtignphi pf ibwM Koyiil Sta Half-eknlL 7 *^ A 1 neb 
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COLOUR: A or jt% Sr^t AWti PucfiCB 

fty H. OjtFinT Me Hudnutet of iIk Scbcwil i*f 

A Ser» \4 t 4 «wiK bm Mmt *m iM 

Author'* tfipmmenii, oa fUmioiiiT'-Cnn^—Dwini—K’lmKKe*-— 

IriisLRmiiaiiCkg—of liMk-tud- ft^blM;^ «C. 

Uiuirniov M *4 im^eat ikubk McX priAltd in CnMzn ft^rtAg ^ 
Eionapln <if Cokxv Cipim^ikwtkifTft« (^tddingt loqx 

fKTeB»i|qln in dl AppikfttMi k I Mtnfk DoJj^ loJ Md 
|iDpTE«a£nn. Irov^kidv gHn pi. DCi. 

A COLOUR CHART 

IwAi in connccruin vllb tlit ibart boodc. CumkifSng fsf i cixtk ij bichn 
In pikccd In GrmJed CuloU£<. ilUTTiflk 14 iRMlciik Cumhwtiaea 

ind CantmUM. ft'kA czfibmunrT kmrpvrm. FoBlI| iIb^* V^p^-. M, net, 

ALPHABETS, OLD AND NEW 

Wttb 114 coinplcto AlpbilKtv Kiirt of Nnimsli, fwr^ Di^ 

etc. Sds^ Mmi Arnogcd in Lii«t» F, Dit. Wljiij t ihuTt tcmtni of 
iM tMelrjffefwnt etf the AlpMM. Cft^vn ivt^ 4 i!tb. «. 

PEN PRACTICE 

B.1 W 4 LTW 00 Bfwl-fxei Vtxikt^ 

[iilJcii, iTnckk mad KaJf-iiACalii Smning A CuniTe |imn<U Wlm 
1-^ Flatol ipetlmJJt dtmWfl hjf ibf Aytb«V^ «cctir kindmli itf [iCtflcn, 

OrnaaKim ud fMtcbeip ind ft tcM^ Hnenfieml Second 

Edition, irrMEL Cmvn nttpcrcci^cn, it. 4 d. ncq ur bcH»li n. ftd ixn 

THE ElOMAN ALPflABET AND ITT DERIVATIVES 

A Mgc-dzEd Rcf^roihicikin of ib« Aipbibet of the TimjEEfi Odumniw Bj 
Aow SpAtlf. A Scries 01’ pdntfifi ffuOi ihe wthid bkxl^ 

end Indtsdifif rypleiij camfdci of ^en^eimnEe:^ Gnthk, AJodtmi Alphm- 
bca end Typcw Wicb biieodoctkfi lod dkma%idve Noia» Mcdliun 4tD 
liilf-briuoL tif in pcinmlkau ta- 6d nrs. 

foi THINGS FOR UTTLE t'OLKS TO DO 

1 >| A C, Hottif. Edtiai df ^^Friiiriibyiii FUadcmfi,*’ Rmmdi^e iw ifce 
B^td fsf Ednealkd, end ■Dthor of odmceum rrmfcwciri^ oianiult. Conttla^ 
tCkg tectintu 04 (Vjscf fcikdtng* cimiog tfld mrnking;^ mnd mmkda^ inmnv 
nmiiiiig and Lt^fu! obkcOik pabilrtg, etc, ^'idi ^ rufi pajEe ntwiku 
dkgrmEcs by tbs iiiihai tod a t|3ecit4 ktM of ji pkixt from (Mgfn Ed 
An. ufifiJlJiiK iQDcce ijf etticttaiiiamt. for 

ebildmi of berth act^ Crpwfl tirei^ cknk ncf . 

rot THINGS FDR Gmj^ TO DO 

Bj A C irnat^ JMbxn ^d"BdiiCmlkatai HiPdhcnfi.** eft Whh fntrucal 
icetHMu 00 SritirhcrT, ^be neiking nf dwntrlve ttnoiEbcilil Aniek* in 
fdl^ lather, gciaio^ rtflk, Hbn na Mcndtng, Ckuunb Hftr-AW, ett 
[Muuimnd bf nimmm Uw Phijeugni)du oTiinabed oi^ect^ 

etc, Oworn Ifo^cMh, 3.1. net. 

roi THINGS FOR A BOY TO MAKE 

^ A. H Hlphtil With Stott on Uofbhop FmIce tod FmecmKi^ Toc 4 i^ 

Jointi, and full mliuhit dEtecttcaii E|i RiAh^ WcjrUn^; \iadclt. iilcBr^ 
utred hf nnmcrmii and oruiJler pnciiraJ Dugrumi and SMchcs 

inc^l^ fdtptred. ScccMM Hdkkio. ictfted ami cnLugpil Cicrvn 

CK^EL- 

toi THINGS rOR THE HANDYMAN TO DO 

Bj A* C. HoiTO. Thk dglilv *ciKmie txA deikRiMd tot ibe 
tdr or tlK nw who lito to do <he odd |»tM il»«l ibe houK. Ukc the 
other btioM HI lltt Mm it i, kellhl} illiutiaicd bw h..i«t.wr. photo. 
CEaptu, tlcBclia ud dinffHn, Cftmt «r»>, doiA i*. 6d. «st 
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art in daily life for young and old 

Bi D. Dl Ult Ait I-eciww *t tbe Dhsmmii CtJI^ 

A «icn[*int<i{i *nJ fnendMiwflt *« tt* JfoLlu^iii* i Huiwiid 

Iw P. H. J<»*irTT, A.H,C.A. APKHIMEhemUTKOM™ i.ij lt»ehcrt, 
ami Art ueiuiiii; uf Wxx tif Umvinn, jnJ ihsi* 

Fljtart l>i*wtnE tai IJmxSTT, Anim*! MMdeUjua Shim ^ 

Futunrt. r*ituit Ci*T MuJtJIifii!, ObM U'winn. Nine* wi CWrti 

aiunva^iDCiA m liiw: •m Mcdcum tYrr, zkah. «- wu 


everyday art at school and home 

liv U □. S*W1^ Wi*h UV Itppfec&rt»« Firtei»T»f(i b) Sir Sul^, 

CB, OifutvE. A Pm«kil Gittnc bated wi I he irrw S^rti of tiiuoikm 
‘■SiWMftrxii m T«*chei*,"' end niijrtJilste to ^(tlh£ld^ cwwwnlog 

atwfiuied ftettHW op Dctij^, rk*w'cf|(saliitin[& ett, e^itb lecouti* w 
XndttKelunl Dniltina, Letierlna, Suinwl Cletii teilhctwofe, md (KOe* 
Cmfrt. ^iih *4 EIciej In Sal/-(rtw, f*r*cr (he Amhiir't IJfeu iniiN mintcfiKi* 
(btl teuK end irtMUer |jn( 111ujHe»Ki9. *mJ t fLiin m t^kkiur. S(s«td 
hditloa, tfiriwd nud rtiWiaMl. MoIUmp ^eu, tVwh- fid, fl& 


perspective in drawtng 

A l(ti»d«Tn« Aewunt, lij tX O, SaTO- With «n 

be P^fcxooi Al±j=+ W. SeAJiT, Lie ProCrisot <rf Fu* Ak. Unli^ij of 
lUeiUnil, ’Cflib Seett™* «J BmIc Prinfl^ilts^ the Cube. Shjrtowe, 

RetbctSelv, Aeriei Pcnfwcdet. Goheie end Diawinfl- Ulunoiied bx ovci 
iw OujfmnH end Skotehee, • Fmoitipiecc in t^ulour. end retmmltKPtiin 
ttwim Fhntogwphji. CinWtt tim. eloiJl- >■- "rt- 


SKETCHrNG AND PALNTING FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

An i£JE3Jt«n*r» PmetkaJ Aiwurtl- By D. D. Saufae, wiih » Fotword by 
Lord BAn^ft-Po^KiJUr dnifften cRt L'n^ptbetw w^ihe i tJiii* 
&Us*niK ibc Fimi SkcKh Out of \y.nm, Mrmntma 

■od Fnmwnjs- llhiitf®ti 54 by » etiiwusd S pLiu^ la'Iinc tnd 

luir^[Dd«» wid }i ic!tf illimnubra (rota ibe iuilKir'i ttooies, dkjpsm*, etc* 
CUTKTk ITO, vm Wrtrt, t*, act; Ot quiitrt-cUith* «, aE±. 


laughs and smiles ind Hnw to Dniu Them* By A* A, 

Braufl, JHUiiof of'Tigiitta, Faces and Fotds'* and oihct wof!«, 
Cultilitcny Platcl, piinUid In tblW. of mHiicfinrt comiru^nal aGncbeat 
biiUilkia tip fB MMmdK tugpa humtirtme tikcunirt uf Ti-cIl-Lnuorti peo^ 
tgcA. Qinfu^iunig iboiU J« mkeKbe*, vhh tajoclic aix% Jinutmicil 
*tOv JcOOnitiTr buunil^ doth b«£k. Jl# fed, ncL 


nGURES, FACES AND FOLDS 

Frrt rkihlfTfl AnbiM* Ow Dcilafier^ ind Art Siuiknti. Bf 

Akkaatd Braun. Garoitrtfain 111 complQifc™ PUlei. sj^ltiR over |d 0 uJwt- 
ittdWfci M C«Eu™ Dfipcfy^ WludlrvB a ■fmiJ *tiK* of Dudt ind 
dnmtJ Rfudka frtMSi tEK-leb jpci;iiUf powJ Coe (uhkm woik. Widi 
pnniol B£x% DrwdUanunR, FVgJi^ cktaLk, Ap«i*Tny laidrtll, ttc- Cheapei 
J 3 crnf 4!0i ii£n paper covena 10*. 6 d. net; doii^ £tli, nrr- 


the CI-riLD IN ART AND NATURE 

By A- A. CcmtHinJfis duptca on Auaromy, l>Viek>miiflni, aod 

Bxpfcuioii, and joo ltii«EnHt3U* fran Ptp7«MS™pH* 

poi^ apscttUM, the Out! Fljnite in Art. Second helioao, 
460, £n ari^ eovea* lo*. ^ aet:« ^ ta*, W. ei«. 


J 


A MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT 

Bdriji jtt Awiuret ci| tbt DmJk^fiMn nf AKhin^m «d rJw Hkt^^rk 
Aitf^ thr am SniJenti CnAmvii llj RiriiAJiD 
A.AJlBA. Ftflh t/iitikjix Thfl cnliirgifBiLl CiJiii«kUi^ 

lict^ cbldly fht Atitbnt'i Pct tltclwliiiic nianv new EP llvii 

£ 4 ltTkiP fcc<D ^'AfHiai HHirrcf^^md ftipeckJ tfricl t 4 Atkfurtd mihA 
umbk liau iA Oi turarit <d ibe Oral the fiawi^mvx^ tmm in^ 
ooth. r ji. ncL 

A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT 

Bj Fyipftfiiai P. Smjsk Mum. VTltb UliwtmVjHp aA ibt KknwBau toti 

tbt Apf4l£Uiw of ID e.jt Vmci, Fr^ Dtoen* 

CacKild^ Fcniwn, )r*tUcryH KmUdrir #K„ tf^Uhid ^ iwtr i» Fhlf^ 
CEpruJiiueO (turn the Autbpr'* ipeoiUi papura Onw^cq^ ^Irii fk- 
KTifuji^ tFxi Id wh lEib^o^ Lir|^ iv^doft- rim. rKf. 

THE STYLES OP ORNAMENT 

F»cn Pidiliruric Tfeiwi to the MkkEk of the ^Xth Ceuimy, A Serle* oF 

J.JDO FixHiiipla Afnmi^ tn fliitMienl CNtkrt^ anenm}^ wu, Bt 
Alkancup S™-Ti. REtrbfid ^ Bifictti by R. P^wi ^Piiiti^ F.S.A.* 
FJLLRA. Cpntainkg }6o wnh 4ao full Fktb cxhiNdnjp 

PpPVii* fif J*J« «P|«afTc Bliiitajioca, Lu^ $Ta„ fkdl^ gtil. 154. iKt 

ABSTRACT DESIGN 

A Ptmtk^ <m ihc M^fefna of PiEtern- Bf Pthh^ Jmie 

of ihe All Secn^sn, C^nkkmhb^ Ciiliw, Kc* Crmt A of arsf^, 
lofomt^r vcikxu iwi Otchltiioim, Umaiti, «e. llbiEntta Iw eboat 
Ito Auihoc'i ifcidalJT-priTpimi 

PATTERN DESIGN 

Pw Siud^iv iMum; tn a p^winl way tl^ An^bMc?, Hurnku, ioJ Ew 
Imfcm Dt Refxaieil Onumcm. Lawn F. Dar Cnnidfl^ ■taPi» 

practical IQmxru'KtflU fnxn i|^iiin% pfqwn^ Drawinirt 
tnd (^D*fraohi ij tl* Fimctplci af Kfp&t Httisn, ite iKe 

*^piM CftitTvirkiJ OnwEMTK, ere. New Bdiiic*fk revfieij and Eniuised 
by AWOII PspiN, wMh emny fmh mLjJinar;ilf^ birludhi« * Ktkm la ediin. 

[>aOy tfro, dtith, jptjL iMv 6d. 


NATURE AND ORNAMENTT 

5 ^ F D^t NATVii ini* M^tTaiUL w mjlna 

KtirfhHHitt of PUnt In griw-th, facuHt, 

S ” efiiefly piwttnl euiiq«niim|f undFr 

5 S.Tf * SI “•* •PwmUt drwo by Win J, 

SSf'*’ rJ-Si *SP*T *‘'^**‘“* wlrh i Oiijiin hi Mj*f 

HoodiiYii. llcm iT4\dkrt±L. 


DRAWING, DESIGN AND CRAPTWORK 

iw Trathciv ^riNlrna, *mJ [fcugnefi By Fiuh, |. Gm^h. Ccquilnliu 
?£.* S*?2- i "T" ^ aiiutnrtiwli t«i m6 PW ffntn Dmnqp S 
^ IMI Hlxctic Deism: fVniiu. |ap«W. 

nc. Thinj FjbntKI RviMd tni a^nb nwiy (mm PUm, 

7irit’™** *“ ^ f’“■S"*- 

b 6 



APPLIED ART 

A Coiinc uf hi Dtiwtni^ fVEni^, wmd fT«idirnirtp inw 4 g«d 

tbt cif X&Ptwm, ina SnuJtnt). 1 ^ P. L Lsmfh 

(if TIv C^Tftlabmg 4» UlkilTmtd 

b} PUi^ ki. mjkjiir jml £ 4 & IeL \hm, pendL *ni^ usd hilf-toor^ faxiEtl 
ip<catlv>pR:^iimJ «pd pboTi^^T^dliit mrr^wijk!^ ■ rmd ^ ^rrcr 

illuxtiktkKM. Ltffic 3 ^^ doih^ lEi^. ixc 


TfIB ART TEACHER 

By P J. DiPKKif flf ihs ^tuiCHni (rf f™ Art^ fnekrid Simfbrd 

Wi(j( Ufiircnity^ md f^iw (jf TA( JMa«/ A ctunpiie- 

henidix ccHnpriuiiuin uf Ail TocMni^ klciAi, £?up(^ttcin# AfhJ AWibodf 
b*u»i urpijn IH pcuLTDM of Lodbn|i; icht^i wiid tn thr UfUKil StiTcl 

Uid nthtt OovniTln^ fiutttBtEdn^ fTturux^ illilitialAl b|^ 

Pbm m aIki[ it %/hoq ufuftfistiilna In Unc^ pcr^.Ll ijhJ wst^ rrttail 

iht iutlsiiif'i weci^JT-iirepiBed dja^Tu^ (u^fciiiu vith piiutugi^phft. 
Luifc Vt 4 S ckiiL 


MUSIC THROUGH THE DANCE 

B)' Eviex."rH LJLA.M.. ^LR.S.Ti A hantlbuolL for tewilicn amd 

«t± 4 cicniv TniiAAol ^MVih hs% bcsv bftuc^ioctl tpf tht ifftiiT 

ihfou^i^lt tbi lUiWT^lccJ bv I.X hdf-lonc pLtea md by nuTTu-ruUM 

bt ffitiik- i>!t£icr HMinfllei bT M*Ml4MLla WooLMClXlt sod m 
Giwk Oxvit by Ru3IT Mtv ulio Incbukd* Xicdieiin Kdadh yi* ^ net. 


MODEUJNG 

ByP.T Gj:ata Conoinm^ Cbi|ttcEi (A ^fodclibi^ KdkfWark; 

Gun^at^Ki^ CdfeLtciig; <> 1 * 1 ™ Mckuliiiajp ctc^ With * vcticiA tm Hbtinf 
mi4 Omunmt. llmitnml by ibcttil iO Plfina of i4>:j<ci liidi pfoOatici, 
pk:tE9 qf Sodptnre anti nuoy T-kir lllu^m li nfm ittiyd. Itp; i"Jfrfia 
lyi. nci. 


THE *\RT AND CR^AFT OF UNO CUTTING AND PRINTING 

By CLAmn Pwori^. ituibnr of "TJokcr, T*il<ir,*^ ce& 'i^'ptb « FurcwTsivI by 
J. E. BaunTuh^ Tneshtbitf CuEtirte, Prbiilnif. Abmilom, m* 

Wlib yf UlctitnrttKii, hi^y full-fvge. indiiJum | Jn fvdl CMlvnr« by the 
■Dtlmr Hid dthcTti, end kWi prtna In wfanm TiU 

Ito, d^caiuliv^e tn unnlm JJL <kL OMlr 

PRACTtCAL WOODCARVTNG 

By Buahqk Hqwir^ Ttuid Editiixii replied uid Rdaj|^^ in Two PHni 
1. IEj-emkntaii I WooncaMVtNO, cmbijdyiitg /"Hinlt tM WtxHkac^En^/' 
Viih immetrtw tniTty Fidl-ytt^^ fnifn Drmwiii^ Hid phcMo 

(^ph> (if curving iifKtiifk^q^ cranifMCT hw dcMiU ti. ApvAnicati W-oop- 
W|ih ivinietLi^ ]Uimiii|citi«, Esaiiy fidl-p^ ip.m Onwin^ uid 
Fbi)iiigta|di4 <if bnir«k md mixkrq; carTiniffr Slony (to, Ibip 
kttRCfL, II, tw( «*ch: or vtre ptnt in one Yolumcu cknH>^Eh. ia. nei* 

SAMPLERS AND STITCHES 

A Hjndbi:^ d TiK iitnbrmilmr'i Ait. By AnnnitALO Cfnmm. 
Ovfldnkut fo fuU-(iH^ Repmduciiuaii frtm) l^icoi^tiphv > Fronibpicce 
ht Hid Teu DiaTin^ Tidrd Bdidun, terbad end mkriftiiEL 

Oq«n 4i(\ bc^nl*, oiows* bnck. oct. 


MOOBILN DBStGN IN EMBROIDERY 

Bt Mpm;CA Fwnlncf ti*d CXx^ricieul tiwectix Ea 

<2krc» m The ^«rd oi ndumiHvi. lulled bif C.. A nc^ 

■pptotocb m iht rnft on nuickm liaa. WStb chjuwn rnn jEjm-r 

tiUE VmIiic fd Rllitigt, Tfme V«|iac, MiJittitp nc, tlhnftiicd 
br 4 pMM bi y 4 (%o{u«iEpbi oC mahod tinwteti* iJJ ipAcMly 

dni^tried Mod Tcurkcd brj the AiicWt M 4 piic%ml l-blc Du^mm ifi 
dK tv^ Imo, c:b^, ««. ^ 

STITCH PATTERNS AND DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY 

hj Ajenm H«A>iuoH-J»iTi. Connudng 4^ with aI phrjvofntpbk 

flEndi^lc& oQ ti t/ «lni{)k mod ^flbcQiT m 

Fmnnfrxi^ ki csnkinr aiwi um i miiu i I’exf iUnslTKniXB o( Sntdxf an4f 
Mcdkiafv OuiP& 411^ P4pcf vxmppt^i\, 5*, IW Of iuckttb, 4JI- Ia«. 

CANVAS EMBROIDERY 

A ^^“^""1 fen bojdniiP Mid Anumin bj P. ‘Pr^m- Omivlnfrig 

44 P*K^ 4 i CuJoLilcd: Ftncitifpktc, mod 14 i|xeipUjr pixp^rod I^eci 

«1iwukje Stticbei iod nztbodL Atcdiiiiii oUi^ig 414 , t^po 
{9, ntt; or btMind in ^inb, 4 M^ OCt, 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY* L DOUBLE^ftUNNtNG* ot 
BACK-S^nrOi 

i^KTiiA F. p i^wT, , ^'iik CcJiHifnl Pn]tithi|piKi^ %a t4X!Uji% dnmi 
PLitt of #1 DoLgFi^ mod t Pljjra fnmi of to 

illd Coptic Saittpkn, C^'itltprtiliiU QLuncroiif IVticnu M<ilivc4r Ulib 

PtKicid T«i mtfd ■ ViTtBPit bf Err* l^fnbmkkft T«ch«, 

WlncbctEtt Sch*xd of Aria, UnAmt wUh ^CtnnA Lnibjwultiy,** Lar^ 
ohlcBUk[ 4i£>, pmp€f wTuppoa, nt!; ea twiii, cWi bm^ 4l wi- 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY, U. CROSS-STITCH 

^ LouiiA F. PmmL. With 1 CrjkiKlfal Ffticttlip^eav to *pKijLlj;|f diavn 
Pwaa ol WEmtin;jf DrikigRc, ctc.» mad I P£dm foavt (4k<.iff^n]7tif ed 
M tTpicjil harsipkn iiid Ohkcti. Compuin^ 4^ wbpecu* 

DuiadrEm cu PitKim mnd ^vuvei, With pwival t’tjtt mod * h^ 

PmfiMoz h. GnuDowa, Jait Hmfcfiof of FifB Aftt. t>JCInYdi UnivH- 
■hy. ljuffs dNlio^ 4 tf^ pfipCf wnppen^ net; or buldi, dmb Wh^ 41. t^L 

ILLUSTRATED S^HTOIERY DECORATIONS 

Bt 'St iHtniii} M. CMiaKjL CobUtialqg 1^ FliEn fmeo thr AMlhof'i mc^y 
BtEfnfcd lirtnrm^, girloe w>Tn£ ifo ii^tiJ onuinaJ iMmiiffiL: ifi^Edoai, 
Kcactir, Plii-nl iJttPcflti, Pwterm* Lttittinff mod WiKFlufd t>b>cci*^ lucb ai 
Iftrkfciljig 9 ndijond etmubpwXy EmriMhnrtivry Toft 
and fyLl N^iia t^n the E^tcx. Q^owri Ato^ trii paMr ^W}t]cn« 

ja^oci: bo 4 « 5 vckdh hack, 4 L OCX. 

ART IN NtiEDLEWORK 

A «IB[K 7 T l'M*Rui»nT> Br LM'uRtlAi aMiMAif DtqiKu. Pounb 

SoiiJAidi, fir¥i«c<J by hLAff I IfHOiAiiiii, Ififhn-f ijn^ n f^tetJally viwbed iScrici 
of hH^-S4m|dtrK hMincniui nippkirEfOXAiY OiAHnifni and nvuiy Pluia 
*tf*f^*^f^*^^*^“*^“°**^ NWkYnL JulliJi, FfHicb uid Mod™ 
t^Llih. Wtlh KkiitujniJ Luinii^Et of Wueft by Uuw'A.tf CilWrt* 

S"tnij^ tj, Haom,, ind mhen. Cdnuuiimt »Ao mactr 
lo tuii-piii^ FliPeiit|. rcpriidiircvl firncti: and |0 in 

tbciExt. Cittwn l%ip^ cUli. 7t, EKi, 

^ 1:1 


THE '^FKACnCAL DiiAWINC" SBRIBS 


co^^?osmo^l 

An AnMlvrti iW Prinffpici nf PtthTful Ocitjfn- GtPtt O- PstiR'C*, 
R B-A. tolsii cfur^^cci w Todc* DiimbflTiflnH Gradtiin^ 
lirt, tEhrrtHii^ Hifiwwr *»J HikftCt vtf OJuiir, ill^iraJicd by 

1 ^p. imdi diA|tritnv h jiliM in ctiJour^ *nd *0 idbpBfi* lllatnfflmiffl 

mMJEFt ^tKi fliTix i™* &L Ml,. 

ANEMAL ANATOMY AND DRAWING 

Ef EftWfM NdiI^ Qluffintcij bf l Kxie* of I'Urt* in fBcibnile *jt ii» 

Ant^r'* DntwW of Mm.ux, Doci, BtPdi tnd W«*d 

renmcrrimj; ^ feram, Di^uiK etc. IncJiatidji tJmtxmn ^uEl p4^ 
*nti imoikr line dmvki^ oTMuicki^ IWne*. rt£- Atal Si'&. int 6d. Ml. 

PEN DKAS^NG 

A PracUdil MftmiflJ «i Matefftflll, Tedmiquci Styfe, Tcimn!. By <1. 
Ivt E^wooo. G/mimlns ieetiom on Tec!«aqyc—^UlEJ^kIp— 

F 1 j|(ujn« Htpik^tyle mi Mctlsixli—L ajkWij* *nii ArthJ- 

iccmtii —^i:tik—M*^f*zirtc I 1 brtiiwra’“kliiiii«rmrt titroin# 
iUlvcriiKEitait*— eWIiIm ^Itb ii» jrtge* of iDuitiiritsna by ifw cbicF 
iliMLighnnKii of fifctertt ifiii i^ccni tiraBi MoJ- tftiw nei, 

the art and PilACnCE OF SKETCHLNG 

A OjftTfwJwMl^T Trtiitl*e on tbc Pmrtkx of StMchln^ by every mcilhad* 
By SALwmt* AB.!.B,A+ Tbc Authnt dcilt iwoamvciy wath 

Pkmdl* Waui-cobur, ewu WsuA. CMVtxi, «e- «jd 

l^iku A 9 £Ctfum of the T<acbrtSciwe ^^lf e»cb- UiiMtisuijd bf 04 

pbiEA of h4f>tfinc iUiwtfatkwi iFKl 4 [d.n« in cd1i»ui« ffom the wtxk m 
jirtiut- M«ii- tlvo. tea- 6<L 

THE ART OP DRAWING [N LEAD PENCIL 

By lAsnk Salwat^ AJLIBJl A Raei 1 c 41 ^iA^M tkaling Mitemk, 
Tedniitrtie. Mote* *od SMcbhi]^^ BiiOdLuu Fivmt uid rmcm 

RtproiJncdnn, etc. Second Edukm^ ftviicd mwd wliiifcd. t'joUtiiFiJftlj 
*^3 vHtb 1 3t cqtrodwi^cifu of Hcdcofed pencO dnwin^i of E^kI 

^d Pi^uie-'SaiiniW, Ibak.UiuBiiaiioOfi^ cfc. SiciL Svn. eo*. 6d± 

net. 


SKETCHING IN LEAD PBNOL 

Jiy Iaiveji Su-wxt^ A-RJ-B-A. An Intfoducdoti io the wtk Miitbqr't *Att 
irf 6n7ing bi Lcid ftnctC*' but Jejlbrb|; mtiftfly frSth tteeWrw *1 dlffertrv- 
tii«d frrBn the mdUnu of ftnihhed l>r*winj?i. A |wricaJ nuniwl fnt rhe 
Acchivet, StndotE ml Aftkt, Omsukina lEn Attd 36 Hkirttniliww, 

by weU^ knwn u^kt* bi ibe modium, *nd by tbc luthfir. ?<. itd- not. 


SKETCiflNG FROM NATURE 

A Pncibd Tiratut cm [he Pfincfelci of Pirtivmd Cf«roi'*iilon. By F J, 
Gueuw Cjcprnwm.- Cbuke nf Sntjeet lud Rknnnw of Sketdi —Ttioc* — 
Eiqjck kt CompodfikMi—Exirnplc* fnnn tht Old IMsiacti. With 4 Pbta 
Lq DJ^nir, niuTfrenn COmfKnicbrtl fojm ihc Authtn'f Dntrii^ Uid 1 
kHoi by rniT tmi*t£Ti of Landumpe FtlntjEi^ ^UaL Itoh- in- ^dT oet. 


DRAWING FOR ART STUDENTS AND [LLUSTRATORS 

By Ahjen %. SxAiiT^ Conuinifif A*n tvkh lUiitinMJorn 

in nhHdy fuU-pCge Pbtei* ftom Drtwing* by Oki Wid Mixicin 

Axtnti. Scetmd Eidiikm, tevbed Kud duth^ iol (mL tmt 

tv 


ART AND UNDERSTANDING 

Bf H. ikuEf CM. H. Arcnin^), L^cmnx tjad Riimifigt on 

Aru BUihot ^ ^ ^Tt GS. A wrcy of t 3 x 

voicrlyvig jirc^ akl loJ nnicni, j^kitirU ■!» dMCitmiivv^ mu iitd 
•tlMcircrottit* At Wkil^ tb <^[flf3i4cfm nilt^bAff 

tU4) T«chnk||iic, Ftiixckmp Fpnii^ cte:^ Ml i:f M ii m ui u do 

1^ nUotTiktHvto; utd A m'tnUuMC of gi uw^rliin t piW 

And rme, InriuiiLng xt> tlbirrmikMti lof f»Snrini|v drtwkgi;, 
dbCDOiiv^ iihicnv frtini tlic mtxk M ptitnkiin tue^ chttdtmk md 
nuxim okl *nd iWi Uuif fwt 

FASHION DRAWING AND DESIGN 

Bf U^ciA E. DurmoL tUutmiicd hf n migium rwiviilc* *d l^tkiork 
FfAhion PIaiei, Ex^tUrum^r Sketch^ tff ttw Aaibor. Ftfuit Srudin, ind 
A lerkt of 1 ^ fiall^p«gc tid dodble Pkeei ^ CnOKinpctfaf^f Fri^'wi 
Dtmwirl^ bpjr wcli-kwwn Arti*t». Lbrgr dbd). ta. 6d Oet 

UVING SCULPTURE 

A RbCCitd of Eatpxwfin in the Figufc. % Bfrruii FmJC And 

Yiwm ClKfnAl- Vfitt in hawbai uid dncripfllvr 1ntrrtdiii»|iaft hf G- 
McMYiCiT* pj^L-wniwi. OifnpnMiiB » Scfiei of niU-mge Sm^n of 
&lKtnd MaW md Fcmxk F^ra will dctcr^iiTf ^tsL amli 4m^ doEb„ 
IKA. 6cL net 

ROUND THE WORLD IN FOLK TALES 

A lUglcAJ XMAtmcm. Bf RaChkl M Fejhxhql TiJa from Sodsid, 
Moi^ Africa, A^tfAliA, Md In i ftaiL wi uylt Wldt r? iUuA- 
tnukim fnixn iSirwtngv ind bcartU it ner; clntti, gi- set 

DINNER BUILDING 

A Boot of oncfiAininpE ■"d piACticAf inannetkn ki ihe h^oble Ara oi 
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